





DAILY PROGRAMME 


(Main Venue: Osmania University Campus, Botany & Zoology College) 


Saturday, December 26, 1953: 
Morning: 10-00 a.m. 


Meeting of the Central Executive com- 
mittee; Place: Conference Board Room. 


Registration—9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Evening: 5-30 to 7-00 p.m. 


Welcome Address—Shri Shanker 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 


Deo, 


Inaugural Address—Dr. B. Ramakrishna 
Rao, Chief Minister: Presidential Address— 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta; Vote of Thanks-— 
Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur; Hon. Gen. 
Secretary’s Report: Smt. Gulestan R. B. 
Billimoria. 

7-15 p.m.—Meeting of Sectional Chairmen, 

Secretaries and Recorders, 


9-00 p.m.—Film Show. 
Sunday, December 27, 1953: . 


Morning: 8-30 a.m. Opening of Exhibition 
by Mrs. K. Vellodi; 
PLENARY SESSION: Sectional Chairme'n’s 
Addresses: 1. Smt. Hannah Sen, 2. Shri 
L. M. Shrikant, 3. Col. C. K. Lakshmanan, 
and 4. Shri A. G. Ramchandra Rao. 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta presiding. 
11 a.m.—Meeting of Branch Office bearers— 
Place: Conference Board Room. Justice 
B. K. Guha, Vice-President ICWS in chair. 
12 to 2 p.m.—Lunch interval and informal 
meetings. 
Afternoon: 2 to 5 p.m. 
Sectional Meetings I & II; 


Evening: 5 to 6 p.m.: Reception by the 
Minister for Social Services; 


7 to 9 p.m.: Variety Entertainment. 
l 


Monday, December 28, 1953: 


Morning: 9 am. to 12 p.m.: Sectional 


Meetings III & IV. 

12 to 2 p.m.: Lunch interval and informal 
meetings. 
Afternoon: 
[& Il. 
Evening: 5-15 to 6-30 p.m.: Civic Reception 
by the Municipal Corporation. 


2 to 5 p.m.: Sectional Meetings 


9 p.m.—Ball at the Bashir Bagh Palace 
(Admission on Payment). 


Tuesday, December 29, 1953: 


Morning: 9 a.m. to 12 Sectional 


Meetings III & IV. 


12 to 2 p.m.: Lunch and informal meeting; 
Afternoon: 3-30 to 4-30 p.m.: Meeting of 


p-™.: 


Sectional Chairmen, Secretaries and Re- 
corders. 

2 to 5 p.m.: Institutional visits; 

9 to 10-30 p.m.: Drama at Landscape 
Gardens. 


Wednesday, December 30, 1953. 

Morning: 8-30 a.m. to 10 am.: Annual 
General Meeting. 
10-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m.: Closing Plenary 
Session: Adoption of the Sectional Recom- 
mendations; Concluding Address by the 
President; Vote of Thanks by the Secretary 
of the Reception Committee. 


1-30 to 2-30 p.m.: 
informal meetings. 


Lunch interval and 
2-30 p.m. onwards: Institutional Visits. 
3-30 p.m.: Meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee. 

4-30 p.m.: Meeting of the Commission on 
the Seventh International Conference of 
Social Work. 

















SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Section I.—“Social Work and the Five- 
Year Plan. 


Chairman: Smt. Hannah Sen, New Delhi. 
Secretary:Shri M. D. Madan, Public Re- 
lations Officer, TISCO, Jamshedpur. 


Recorder: Shri V. R. Ruthnam, Bangalore. 
Rural Welfare through 


Community Projects. 


Subjects :—(a) 


Contributors: Shri S. K. Dey, ic.s., West 
Bengal, (paper read by Shri A. 
Maitra, 1.c.s.) 
Shri S. Dasgupta, Shriniketan, 
W.B. 


Official Discussant: Mr. Donald S. Groom, 
Hoshangabad, M. P. 


(a) “Implementing Welfare Projects of the 
Five-Year Plan” 


Kumari S. F. Dastur, 
Bombay. 


Kumari P. Vakharia, Baroda. 


Official Discussant: Shri S. R. Venkata- 
raman, Madras. 


Contributors: 


Section I1.—“Tribal Welfare” 


Chairman: Shri L. M. Shrikant, Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes & 
Scheduled Tribes, Govt, of 


India, New Delhi. 


Secretary: 


Shri K. A. Gafoor, Director, 
Social Services, Hyderabad-Dn. 


Recorder: Kumari Atiya Sultana 


Hyderabad. 


Supject:—(a) Classification of tribals in 


India according to their 
assimilation and the res- 
pective approaches to their 
problems. 





Contributor: Dr. 8. C. Dube, Professor of 
Anthropology, Osmania Uni- 
versity, Hyderabad 


(b) The Missionary Approach to Tribal 


Welfare. 

Contributors: Rev. E. DeMeulder, 
Bihar. 
Shri P. G. Varnikar 
Nagpur, M.P. 


(c) .The approach to the problem of drink 
addiction among tribals. 


Contributor: Shri P. 
Bangalore. 


Kodanda_ Rao, 


Section II1I].—“Health Education” 


Chairman: 


Col. C. K.  Lakshmanan, 
Director-General Health Ser- 
vices, Govt. of India, New 
Delhi. 

Secretary: Shri V. M. Kulkarni, Bombay. 


Recorder: Miss Indra Malani, Baroda. 
Supjects:—(a) Social Aspects of T.B. 


Contributors: Shri A. J. Mukherji, 
Calcutta. 


Dr. B. B. Yodh, Bombay, 


Dr. 
Delhi. 


Official Discussant: Srikant, New 


(b) Social Aspects of V. D. 
Contributors: Lt, Col. L. Vasudev Rao, 
Madras. 


Smt. S. Dasgupta & Dr. S. 
Ghosh, Calcutta. 











SECTIONAL 


(c) Social Aspects of Leprosy. 
Contributors: Dr. Dharmendra, Calcutta. 
Shri T. N. Jagadisan. 
Section IV.—“Social Defence” 


Chairman: Shri A. G. Ramchandra Rao, 
Mysore. 


Secretary: Shri M. M. Joshi, Poona. 


Recorder: B. P. Chitanand, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, Belgaum 


a) Treatment and Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency. 
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Contributors: Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Bombay, 
Shri Wilfred Singh, Baroda. 
Official Discussant: Shri V. K. Menon, 
Madras. 
(b) Treatment and Prevention of Crim 
Contributors: Shri Paripurnanand Varma 
Kanpur. 
Shri N. I. Chimade, Belgaum 
Shri J. J. Panakal, Bombay. 
Offictal Discussant: Shri S. A. Iyengar, 
Madras. 


Sardar Darshan Singh, 
Madhya Bharat. 
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REPORT ON THE SIXTH SESSION 


sy L. S. KupcHEDKAR 


Hon. Publi 


Relations Officer, 


I.C.S.W.) 


Proceedings of the First Day, Saturday, December 26, 1953 


In the midst of a distinguished assembly of 
about and 
different parts of India, Dr. B. Ramakrishna 
Rao, Chicf Minister of Hyderabad State, 
inaugurated the 6th Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, on Saturday the 
26th December at 5-30 p.m., at the Osmania 
University Campus. Dr. Jivray N. Mehta, 
Minister Prohibition and 
Industrics, Government of Bombay, presided 


500 delegates observers from 


for Finance, 


over the Session. 


Welcoming the delegates Shri Shanker Deo, 
Minister for Social Services and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee said: 


“We are at present 
important political, 
educational and social. We need to tackle the 
social problem first in the order of priority. 


confronting four 


problems: economic 


“It should not be considered an exaggera- 
tion if I say, that Hyderabad enjoys the 
unique distinction of possessing a separate 
Ministry for Soial Welfare in conformity with 
the spirit of the Indian Constitution which 
visualises a castcless and classless society. I 
may have to focus your attention on Indiani- 
zation of social work. Social Workers must 
identify themselves with the people among 
whom they are expected to move about, in 
their dress, food, movements, outlook and in 
every aspect of their life.” 


Inaugurating the Session, Dr. B. Rama- 
krishna Rao said that, with the conception 
of a Welfare State, all governmental activity 


tended to become more and more part of a 


big social service organisation. He added that 


the aim of all administration was the progress 
of society. 


Dr. Ramakrishna Rao complimented the 
Indian Conference of Social Work for the 
yeoman service it was rendering in the field 
of social work. (Extracts from the Inaugural 
address are published elsewhere in this tssue. 

In her Message to the session, the Hon’ble 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister for Health, 
Government of India, said: 


“The Indian Conference of Social Work 
has a very good record of work behind it and 
not a little of the credit for this goes to Dr. 
Jivraj Mehta, its energetic and enthusiastic 
President and his devoted band of workers. 


“In a country where voluntary endeavour 
has always played and continues increasingly 
to play a valuable part in the vast field of 
social service, it is good to have a body of this 
nature whose work is not only to help to list 
and co-ordinate such endeavour but also by 
its annual gatherings to initiate new ideas as 
also discussions which are helpful in guiding 
our workers. I may not forget here either the 
useful international contacts which this 
Organisation afforded to our workers last year. 


“The lack of adequate funds for this 
Conference has always been a handicap but 
I sincerely trust that like all worthwhile 
endeavour it will survive and win through. 
The Planning Commission has wisely laid 
aside a large sum of money to help and 
encourage social work all over the country. 
I trust this Conference may not only mect 
with some generosity for its own work but 
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may also be able to help in appraising the 
work of various institutions and seeing that 
the same does not overlap. The need for 
trained workers for villages is very urgent. I 
trust the Conference will discuss how best 
to create these. 


“My good wishes go to this annual 
Conference and I hope 1954 will bring further 
opportunities for service to the organisation.” 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, in his presidential 
address, commended the work of the 
Hyderabad Branch of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. “The achievement of a 
maximum of individual freedom within the 
framework of a Welfare State,” said Dr. 
Mehta, “is essentially a co-operative task. If 
social work is to justify its survival in India 
it must strive towards providing every 
individual with adequate social security, a 
minimum of food, clothing, shelter and health 
services, opportunity for education and 
amenities for voluntary social and cultural 
association. 


Dealing with the Five Year Plan, Dr. 
Mehta Said: “The Five Year Plan devotes 
16.4% of its budget to social services. But we 
must realise that the allocation of funds is 
not even half the battle. The adequate 
administration of the funds to ensure 
specialized services to the largest possible 
number, requires special attention. We must 
evolve our social service agencies on scienti- 
fic lines; for this a tremendous task of survey 
and reorganization lies before us.” (Presiden- 
tial address published in full elsewhere in this 
issue.) 


Shrimati Gulestan R. B._ Billimoria, 


Honorary General Secretary of the Con- 
ference, presented the annual report dealing 
with the activities and the progress of the 
Conference during the year. (Full report 
published elsewhere in this issue.) The 
Inaugural session then came to a close. 


i 
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Proceedings of the Second Day, Sunday, 
December 27th, 1953. 


On the second day of the Session, the 
Sectional Chairmen addressed the Plenary 
Session of the Conference at 9 a.m. (The 
Sectional Chairmen’s addresses are published 
in full elsewhere in this issue). 


Mrs. Hannah Sen, Chairman of the 
Section on ‘Social Work and the Five Year 
Plan’ said, “One significant feature of the 
Five Year Plan, which is of deep concern to 
social workers, is its emphasis on public co- 
operation.” 


Addressing the Section on “Tribal Welfare’ 
Shri L. M. Shrikant, Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, Government of 
India, and the Chairman of the Section, 
dwelt on the classification of Tribes in terms 
of their way of living and referred to the 
Australian classification on the blood basis as 
well as the tribal dialects. Shri Shrikant 
exhorted the youth of the country to emulate 
the example of the Christian Missionaries 
and spread the message of hope and cheer 
in the tribal areas by devoted service. 


Col. C. K. Lakshmanan, Director-General 
of Health Services, Government of India, and 
the Chairman of the Section on ‘Health 
Education’, discussed the relationship of 
social and economic conditions of the com- 
munity to its physical and mental health. 
He said, ‘Progress in: public health depends 
ultimately on the willing assent and co-opera- 
tion of the people and their active participa- 
tion in measures extended for individual and 
community health protection.” 


Shri A. G. Ramachandra Rao, Minister 
for Law, Labour and Education, Government 
of Mysore, and Chairman of the Section on 
‘Social Defence’, dwelt on the social order 
and the background of the Indian thought 
in the field of Crime and Juvenile delin- 
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quency. He referred to a nine-point plan of 
action recently proposed regarding juvenile 


delinquents and adult offenders. 


In the afternoon, the Conference divided 
itself into the above four sections and the 
sectional meetings were held from 2 p.m. to 


> p. m. 


Earlier in the morning Mrs. K. Vellodi 
opened an Exhibition portraying social 
services in Hyderabad, those 
dealing with tribal welfare. 


particularly 


The proceedings of the day concluded with 
a reception to the delegates by Shri Shanker 
Deo, Minister for Social Services, Hyderabad. 


Proceedings of the Third Day, Monday, 
December 28, 1953. 


The sectional meetings were resumed on 
Monday, the 28th December 1953 and the 
four sections held their sessions under their 
respective chairmen during the day. (Reports 
on sectional meetings are published under 
each section.) 


The day’s proceedings terminated with a 
civic reception by the Municipal Corporation 
in the Public Gardens. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Day, Tuesday, 
December 29, 1953. 


‘The Four Sections concluded their delibera- 
tions on Tuesday, the 29th December and 
formulated their recommendations to the 
Plenary Session. 


In the afternoon, institutional visits to 
various social service agencies in Hyderabad 
and other places of interest were arranged for 
the delegates and observers to the Conference. 


The proceedings of the day concluded with 


THE SixtH SESSION 


a drama staged by the Medical College 
students of the Osmania University. 


Proceedings of the Fifth and Final Day, 
Wednesday December 30, 1953. 


On the fifth and final day of the session, 
on Wednesday, 30th December 1953, the 
annual gencral meeting of the Conference 
was held when the annual report and the 
audited accounts were adopted. Dr. Jivraj 
N. Mehta, Minister for Finance, Government 
of Bombay, was elected unanimously President 
of the Conference for the year 1954. 


The following were elected Vice-Presidents 
for the year 1954: 


Mr. Justice B. K. Guha 
Mrs. Hannah Sen 
Mrs. Mary Clubwala Jadhav 


Eightecn members were elected to the 
Executive Comunittee. 


Thereafter, the Plenary Session was held 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj Mehta 
when the sectional recommendations were 
the 
prolonged heated discussion on the recom- 
mendations of the section on Tribal Welfare 
in which several speakers participated. The 
five-day deliberations of the Sixth Annual 
Session concluded with the closing presiden- 
tial address by Dr. Jivraj Mehta (The closing 
address is published elsewhere in this issue). 


presented to session. There was a 


In the afternoon, the delegates visited 
social service agencies and institutions im 
Hyderabad. Thus the hectic activity of the 
session at the Osmania University came to a 
close with the departure of the delegates and 
the observers for their respective destinations 
in India. 
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WELCOME 


ADDRESS 


sy Suri SHANKER Deo 


(Chairman, Reception Committee) 


Mr. PRESIDENT, BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 


1 deem it a proud pleasure and pleasant 
duty to welcome you all on behalf of the 
Reception Committee of the Sixth Annual 
Session of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work to Hyderabad, the city of contrasts. We 
have here the richest and the poorest men of 
the world living as neighbours, palatial build- 
ings and mud huts side by side, the change- 
less medieval bullock cart and the stream- 
lined limousine plying on our roads. This is 
the land of great historical wealth, such as the 
Golconda, Warangal and Bidar forts, the 
frescoes of Ellora and Ajanta and many other 
antiquarian buildings with sharp contrast to 
the modern Engincering achievements such as 
the Nizamsagar, Dindi and Tungabhadra pro- 
jects and the Osmania University and many 
other outstanding structural monuments. 
Above all Hyderabad has the credit of having 
mothered a literary giant, a political stalwart 
and an unparallelled social reformer in the 
person of late Mrs, Sarojini Devi, one of the 
pillars of Indian Independence. 


The long subdued rumblings of feudal au- 
tocracy had their final eruption through 
Razakar atrocities yielding place to a cheerful 
hope of democratic future. Our State is rising 
up gradually from shambles of political con- 
fusion and conglomeration. The dreadful fear 
of the desperadoes of Telengana communists 
which was a by-word all over India, has 
undergone a thorough change towards cons- 
tructive channels of love for millions of poor 
peasants. 


Hyderabad has become the cynosure of all 
varieties of influences and civilizations. The 


north and south, the east and west clash 
in Hyderabad State. The renaissance of 
Kakathiya dynasty, the Moghul and the 
Asafia rule, have conjointly left a permanent 
stamp on Hyderabad for a significant display 
of nobility and traditional hospitality. Hyde- 
rabad is an important State from every point 
of view. I can therefore understand the mean- 
ing of the sidelong glances of adjoining States. 
We are at present confronting four impor- 
tant problems: political, economic, educa- 
tional and social. We need to tackle the social 
problem first in the order of priority, but in 
view of Indian and international conflicts 
and cross-currents, it has become obligatory 
on us to take up all the four problems at the 
same time, which is creating a great strain 


on the minds of the people. 


Since ours is a country of contrasts, with 
hills and valleys, mansions and slums, the 
richest and the poorest, the well-educated 
and the most ignorant, we are in need of a 
levelling up agency that could bring about a 
peaceful revolution to raise the downtrodden, 
the underdeveloped, the deformed, the con- 
demned criminal, the destitute mother and 
the uncared for child. We need thousands of 
men and women who are determined to prove 
that there is no human being in India, who 
is generally termed as a “man-in-the-street” 
whom nobody knows. Every man, woman 
and child should be in the purview of some 
social worker somewhere or other and none 
should be left out of the orbit of social service 
agencies. I am not entirely depending upon 
our Constitution or Legislature for quick and 
far-reaching results. We have in Hyderabad 
large number of unofficial social service agen- 
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cies, some of whom are doing the most credi- 
table work giving a very good account of 
themselves, This is the age for private and 
volunteer enterprise and sacrifice. The day 
is too far advanced to rely upon Govern- 
mental spoon-feeding. I understand Indian 
Conference of Social Work, within a period 
of six years, was able to open fifteen centres 
in India. So far as Hyderabad is concerned, 
I dare say, without fear of contradiction, 
that it has become the effective instrument 
hope of 


extending its activities to the rural areas also. 


of urban welfare work with the 


The present status of Indian Conference of 
Social Work in Hyderabad owes much to the 
untiring efforts of Mrs. K. Vellodi, who was 
its President and Kumari Padmaja Naidu, 
its founder. I hope Hyderabad Branch will 
continue to be a source of inspiration, 
through the enthusiastic efforts of Mrs. 
Wahabuddin Ahmed under the patronage of 
Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur. 


It should not be considered an exaggeration 
if I say that Hyderabad enjoys the unique 
distinction of possessing a separate Ministry 
for Social Welfare in conformity with the 
spirit of the Indian Constitution which 
visualises a casteless and classless society. The 
Hon’ble Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, a great luminary 
in the firmament of social service, in one 
of his Presidential Addresses observed, ‘““Now 
that social services are developing in India 
to an appreciable extent a complete investi- 
gation into the problems of organised agencies 
and their programmes should be undertaken 
under some central authority. This may 
best be done under a Ministry of Public 
Welfare”. This is being successfully experi- 
mented in Hyderabad. Dr. B. Ramakrishna 
Rao, Chief Minister of this State, is personally 
responsible for this bold step. I am sure he 
will not be satisfied with the mere creation 
of a Social Service Ministry, but will add to 


it other modern aspects covering the entire 
field of social services by creating sufficient 
funds also. 


{ may have to focus your attention on 
Indianization of social work. ‘This should not 
be taken as a catchword or a slogan for the 
purpose of window-dressing. It is only through 
Indianization that we can be faithful and 
sincere to the rural population assuring them 
of their ancient traditions, mode of life, 
religious or otherwise, without disturbing 
their economic structure. When I say 
Indianization, I have very much in my 
mind the warning of the Prime Minister 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, about “Necktie and 
collar mentality.” Social workers must identify 
themselves with the people among whom they 
are expected to move about, in their dress, 
food, movements, outlook and in every aspect 
of their life. They should not form a separate 
category, a special community known as 
“Social Workers,” thus helping further 
disintegration of Indian community into more 
sub-sections. 


I will be failing in my duty if I do not 
mention here a fundamental principle ruling 
social services which unfortunately is ignored 
by all of us. In my opinion, no social service 
can be real in its truest sense until and 
unless, it is based on religious zeal. Social 
service devoid of religion is based on personal 
expression with bloated egoism, which kills 
the reality of service. We are all here today 
for a great object, but we belong to various 
types of religion and when we tackle social 
work, we leave religion away in our respective 
homes rendering it void and abstract. It needs 
to be supported by some sort of religious tint 
and a common bond of unification. You 
might think that my views are a bit outmoded 
and do not fit in the modern set up of things. 
Entirely differing with such an argument, I 
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maintain that social services can never be a 
success as long as they are segregated and 
isolated from religion. I therefore hope that 
you will discuss this aspect from a religious 
point of view and try to find out a common 
religion for smooth sailing of such services. 
An experiment on this line is worth 
attempting. 1 may remind you that no major 
movements have ever been successful in India 
without the support of religious zeal: for 
India is a land of religion which is the only 
hope for the emancipation of the materialistic 
world. Gandhiji’s epoch-making Satyagraha 
and the stupendous impetus given to Khadi 
production or jailgoings, were built upon the 
foundations of religious sanctions. Take for 
example the unassailable progress made by 
Christian Missionaries. I am sure, nothing 
would have induced them to make sacrifices 
on the altar of social service if the pulling 
power of religion were not at the back of 
their Mission. Will you, therefore, look at 
the problem of social services with this bent 
of mind also! 


Coming to the close of my speech, I would 
like to say a word about ourselves, i.¢., 
members and other workers of the Reception 
Committee. I am indeed grateful to all the 
convenors and members of the various sub- 
committees who have worked day and night 
to make the arrangements. The University 
authorities deserve our thanks for their kind 
help and co-operation. I must particularly 
thank Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur and 
Mrs. Wahabuddin Ahmed who have done 
everything without my assistance and when 
the question of offering credit for it 
arose, they quietly placed it on me, although 
there was I did, except 
accepting the Chairmanship of the Reception 
Committee. 

In spite of our best efforts, it is just possible 
that some of the arrangements made for you 
may be defective causing you much incon- 
venience. I am sure, you will overlook such 
shortcomings. 

I once again heartily welcome you and 
offer my sincere felicitations to you. 


nothing that 











INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


By Suri B. RAMAKRISHNA Rao 


Chief Minister, Hyderabad State) 


Inaugurating the Sixth Annual Session of 
the Indian Social Work on 
1953, the State’s 
Ramakrishna Rao, 


Conference of 
Saturday, December 26, 
Chief Minister, Mr. B. 
said that with the conception of a Welfare 
State, all governmental activity tended to 
become more and more part of a big social 


service organisation. The object of all ad- 
ministration, he added, was the progress and 
advance of soc iety in various fields and that 
being so, all governmental activity had to be 
supplemented with zeal and energy by non- 


official agencies. 


Ihe Chief Minister added 
service work could not advance much, unless 


that social 


they took it up with a missionary zeal. 


He said that the Indian Conference of 
Social Work during the last 6 years had done 
yeomu service to inculcate the spirit of social 
service and to co-ordinate the activities of 


social service organisations in this country. 


Mr. Rao contended that the results obtain- 
ed so far had justified the creation of a Social 
Service Ministry in the State. 


The Chief Minister said that Hyderabad 
was a meeting place of north, south, east 
and west. Situated as it was in the midst of 
this great country, it offered great attraction 
for the rest of the country in many ways. Mr. 
Rao made it clear that he was merely referring 
geographical and cultural 


._ 9 
to the city’s 


importance. 


Referring to the work of the Hyderabad 
Branch of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, he said “we have had a proud record 
of service during the last three years. This is 
due to the indefatigable zeal and energy of 
Mrs. Vellodi. I have paid tributes to her 
capacity for work before and I take this 
additional opportunity of paying her another 
tribute not only on behalf of myself but also 
on behalf of my colleagues in Government as 
well as all of you gathered here”. 


Explaining in detail the work of the 
Hyderabad Branch, Mr. Rao said, wards had 
been added to hospitals in many places, 
schools opened and roads constructed. 


About the creation of a separate Ministry 
for social service in the State, Mr. Rao said 
that the results so far achieved justified his 
creating a separate Ministry. 


As regards more funds for the Social 
Service Ministry, the Chief Minister said 
that he wished that Mr. Shanker Deo had 
directed his appeal to the Finance Minister, 
Dr. G. S. Melkote. He admitted that the 
creation of a separate Ministry was not 
enough and more funds were needed. He said 
“both Bombay and Hyderabad are fortunate 
in having as their Finance Ministers Dr. 
Jivraj Mehta and Dr. G. S. Melkote who 
are front rank social workers. They are not 
only distinguished medical men but also 
distinguished social workers.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


By Surmati GuLestan R. B. Brurmortia 


(Hony, General Secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work) 


In reviewing the activities of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work for the year 1953 
we have to keep in mind the structure, 
functions and purposes of the organisation. 
In seeking to promote the ideal of scientific 
social work in the country a great amount 
of the work of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work has to be of the nature of public 
education; its activities cannot be measured 
in concrete terms over a short period of time 
nor can its achievements be spectacular. The 
Conference does not give direct material 
assistance to individuals or groups; this is a 
task of many of its member organisations. 
In its work of study, research, experimentation 
and the organisation of Seminars and Con- 
ferences, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work seeks to foster high standards of social 
work and to give a lead to the social welfare 
movement in the country. With this objective 
in the background I present to you the Annual 
Report of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work for the year 1953. 


StxtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Socira, Work 


We started this year close upon the finish 
of the Sixth International Conference of 
Social Work. I am glad to be able to inform 
you that the Madras Conference was 
acclaimed a great success by the International 
Conference office bearers and the delegates 
who came from all parts of the world. We 
were indeed fortunate in having in our midst 
Dr. Rene Sand, the founder of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work and one 
of the leaders of our age in Social Work. He 
is ne more with us today. The cause of Inter- 


national Social Work suffered a grievous loss 
in the demise of Dr. Sand in August this year. 


The International Conference at Madras 
was attended by over 1200 delegates. The 
programme and all the social and cultural 
activities provided an cxcellent opportunity 
for us to know our co-workers in different 
parts of the world. The International Exhi- 
bition on Social Work was very much 
appreciated. I would like to thank the office 
bearers and all the volunteers of the various 
committees in Madras for the excellent 
arrangments and their spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation. 


The proceedings of the Conference were 
published and ready in August. Over one 
thousand copies have already been sold. Miss 
Shirin Dastur’s help was invaluable to me in 
the hard labour of editing the Proceedings. 
Both the deluxe and the cheap editions have 
been appreciated for the contents, get-up and 
printing. We have received messages of 
acclaim from all concerned. 


Soutu East Asta REGIONAL OFFICE 


At the meeting of the Permanent Commit- 
tee of the International Conference of Social 
Work held in Madras, it was decided to esta- 
blish the South East Asia Regional Office in 
Bombay on a permanent basis. The South 
East Asia Regional Office works in close co- 
operation with the Central Office of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work. It serves 
to maintain liaison with social work organisa- 
tions in the various countries in South East 
Asia. The first issue of “Social Welfare in 
South East Asia”, the bulletin of the South 
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East Asia Regional Office was published in 
November. It is proposed to bring out two 
March and 


November. We hope that the journal will 


numbers annually, in in 


prove its use to social workers in the region. 


The Regional Office is also entrusted with 
the arrangements for the attendance of dele- 
gates from Asia to the Seventh International 
Conference of Social Work which will be 
held in Toranto, Canada from June 27 to 
July 2, 1954. If a sufficient number of 
persons from the Region wish to attend, it will 
be possible to make arrangements for low 
cost group travel which will include a tour 
of Europe and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON SoctaL Work 
TECHNIQUES 


In February this year, the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work organised in co-opera- 
tion with the Faculty of Social Work, the 
M. S. University of Baroda, a seminar on 
“Training for Professional Social Work” to 
which representatives were sent by all the 
Schools of Social Work. This Seminar was 
conducted by a team of social welfare experts 
whose services were made available by the 


Ford Foundation and the U. S. Technical 


Co-operation Administration. The team 
consisted of the following members: 
1. Dr. Lester B. Granger, Exeoutive 


Director, National Urgan League, New 
York City. 


Mr. Ernest Neal, Director, Rural Life 
Council, Tuskeegee, Alabama. 


3. Mr. M. P. Goutos, Secretary-General, 
Greek Ministry of Social Welfare, Athens. 


Mr. Rifa’at Habbab, Director, Social 


ro 


Welfare & Education, U. N. Relief & 

Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
5. Mise Anne Wilkens. Faculty of Social 

Work, University of Texas, U.S. A. 





Report 
6. Dr. Martha Branscombe, Director, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


7. Mrs. Hedgeman, Volunteci's 
Community Organisations, U. S. A. 


Anna 


The main theme of the Seminar was 
“Training Programmes for Professional Social 
Work in India”. “Criteria for the admission of 
students to professional training institutes” 
and “Criteria for Field Work” constituted the 
This Seminar 
provided for the first time, an avenue for the 
exchange of ideas and experience between 
institutions training social workers in India. 


Sections for discussion. 


Prior to the Seminar the experts were 
able to tour the country extensively and 
acquaint themselves with Indian conditions. 
They had an opportunity to meet Indian social 
workers at the Madras International Con- 
ference of Social Work and the International 
Conferences on Planned Parenthood and 
Child Welfare in Bombay. After the Con- 
ference the Central Office, with the help of 
the branches had arranged individual and 
group study tours for all these experts. 


Following a brief period of orientation in 
Delhi, the members of the group visited 
various social service agencies in different 
parts of the country and undertook lecture 
and other assignments in their fields of specia! 
interest. 


Mr. Rifa’at Habbab spoke to various groups 
and studied the refugee rehabilitation pro- 
gramme in Delhi. Dr. Martha Branscombe 
visited child welfare agencies and discussed 
child welfare with various leaders of children’s 
groups. Mrs. Anna Arnold Hedgeman 
attended the Gandhian seminar. 


On January 8 and 9, Dr. Lester Granger 
addressed various meetings in Kannur under 
the auspices of the International Centre. 
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Three members of the team went to Aligarh 
on January 10, 1953, and met with a youth 
group under the leadership of Shri Har 
Vishnu Tripathi, Secretary, United Students’ 
Social Front, Uttar Pradesh, 53 Tamoli Para, 
Aligarh. 


On Sunday, January 11, 1953, the entire 
team (except Miss Anne Wilkens) met at a 
meeting called by the Delhi State Branch of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work and 
made a presentation of various types of social 
work in their respective countries. 


In Lucknow the team participated in a 
social welfare symposium on “How can 
Social Service Help Raise the Standards of 
Living” and “The Role of the Scientific Social 
Worker in Society” held on January 13 and 
14, 1953. 

Mr. Rifa’at Habbab, Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Goutos and Dr. Lester Granger went to 
Calcutta and spoke to various groups and 
visited social agencies. 


Two special assignments were made by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work; Dr. Ernest 
E. Neal, at the request of the TCA and the 
Government of India, was assigned the duties 
of consultant on rural community organiza- 
tion and rural housing. He spent a major 
part of his stay in India on this job. 
Miss Anne Wilkens was assigned as a member 
of the Reviewing Committee of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. 


The team had a busy programme of work 
in Hyderabad and in Indore. The services 
of the experts were also made available for 
lecture assignments to the Baroda School of 
Social Work and the newly established 
Madras School of Social Work. 


My thanks are due to the Branch Offices 
for the help they extended in arranging for 
the hospitality and institutional visits of our 
guests. 


Evetyn Hersey SCHOLARSHIP 


Members might recall that at its last 
annual general meeting held in Madras it 
was announced by Mr. Donald S. Howard 
(Leader of the American and Canadian 
delegates who attended the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work as members 
of the Assist study tour group) that as a 
token of their appreciation for the hospitality 
accorded to them in India the delegates had 
donated 400 dollars towards a Scholarship 
which would be known as the ‘Evelyn Hersey 
Scholarship’, in recognition of the help 
rendered to them while in India by Miss 
Hersey, Social Welfare Attache to the 
U. S. Embassy, New Delhi. 


The framing of the Rules for the award of 
this Scholarship was entrusted to the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. At present the 
Scholarship is available for one year only. 
At the meeting of the Selection Committee 
held to decide the award of the Scholarship 
it was agreed that the Scholarship should 
be divided equally among the three post- 
graduate schools of social work. It was also 
decided that the Scholarship would be 
awarded on merit only. Accordingly the 
decision of the Committee was made known 
to the Schools of Social Work and on 
receiving their recommendations the Scholar- , 
ship was awarded to the following four 
students : — 


Tatra Instrrute or Sociat SCIENCES, 
Bompay: Miss H. J. Abraham (Rs. 70/- per 
month for 10 months) 


Facutty or Socirar Work, Baropa: 
Mr. M. B. Dixit (Rs. 70/- per month for 
10 months) 

Dent Scuoor or Socta, Work: 1. Miss 
Manorama Joshi, and 2. Mrs. Shakuntala 
(Gokhale) Bodas (Rs. 35/- each per month 
for 10 months) 





bid 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


The International Social Service, Geneva, 
Switzerland, through its Director Mr. William 
T. Kirk, who attended the Madras Con- 
ference, sought the assistance of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work in establishing 
an active unit of the International Social 
Service in India. The Indian Conference of 
Social Work has been requested to collect 
case data regarding persons in South East 
Asia referred to it. We are grateful to the 
International Social Service for their token 
grant of Rs. 1,175/10/- (250 dollars). 


So far six cases have been referred to us 
of which two were handled successfully; we 
were able to obtain all the required infor- 
mation from Goa and forward it to the 
headquarters of the I. S. S. in Geneva. 


Mr. Kirk has suggested that as soon as 
the volume of cases warrants it, the I. S. S. 
will set up an Indian branch of the Inter- 
national Social Service on an independent 
basis. The plan is first to sclect a qualified 
Indian social worker who could be sent to 
some of the other branches for orientation 
and then assume major responsibility for 
handling I. S. S. cases; still being attached 
to the Indian Conference of Social Work 
and under its administrative direction. The 
expenses of the training would be assumed 
by the International Social Service. 


SociaL Wetrare Day 
As in the previous years Social Welfare 
Day was celebrated on February 20, 1953 all 
over the country. The central theme of 
deliberation for Social Welfare Day was 
“Rural Reconstruction and Welfare”. A 


questionnaire on Rural Welfare projects was 
circulated to all the branch offices and social 
service organisations in the country with a 
view to drawing their attention to the signi- 
ficant social welfare schemes operating in the 
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various areas. We had hoped that if 
satisfactory replies to this questionnaire were 
received we could compile the data into an 
All India Report on Rural Welfare projects. 
Unfortunately, however, very few replies were 
forthcoming and the information received 
was not enough to form even a reasonably 
We earnestly 
appeal to our members to co-operate with us 


comprehensive _ publication. 
in such ventures for within our limitations of 
finances and staff the Central Office cannot 
by itself undertake country-wide projects. It 
must always seek the active interest and 
co-operation of its members and must essen- 
tially distribute its work. The Social Welfare 
Day, itself, however, was enthusiastically 
celebrated by our various state branches. The 
state and district branches of Hyderabad and 
Madras carried on a varied programme of 
activities. In Bombay a number of public 
meetings were arranged; a Symposium on 
Rural Reconstruction also was organised. We 
were fortunate in having in our midst on 
Social Welfare Day some of the social welfare 
experts who attended the Sixth International 
Conference of Social Work in Madras. In 
Calcutta an Exhibition on Social Welfare 
and an Exhibition of Films was arranged by 
the West Bengal State Branch. 


ConFreRENCE OF Lasour ¢ND WELFARE 
OFFICERS 

In the first week of April, the Central 
Office organised the First All India Con- 
ference of Labour and Welfare Officers in 
co-operation with the Indian Institute of 
Personnel Management, the National Institute 
of Labour Management, the Industrial Wel- 
fare Association (India) and the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. This Conference 
received a very encouraging response from 
the central and the various state governments 
and industries. The Organising Committee 
of the Conference functioned under the 
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Presidentship of Shri Shantilal H. Shah, 
Minister for Labour and Health, Government 
ot Bombay. The Conference proceedings were 
inaugurated by Shri V. V. Giri, Union 
Minister for Labour. It was the first time 
that labour officers representing all sectors 
of industry came together to discuss problems 
pertaining to Labour Welfare and Personnel 
Management. All the delegates present voted 
the Conference of great value in enhancing 
their 
problems. It was decided to set up an All 
India Council of Labour and Welfare Officers 
on a permanent basis, under the President- 
ship of Shri Shantilal H. Shah. Shri 
Chatterjee, Executive Secretary of the 
I, C. S. W. is one of the Jt. Secretaries of the 
Council. 


their understanding of common 


On April 5, the first day of the Conference, 
the Free Press Journal issued a_ special 
supplement on the All India Conference of 
Labour and Welfare Officers. We 
gratitude to the Government and the various 
supported _ this 


owe 


industrial who 


Conference. 


concerns 


We hope that increasingly the Indian 
Conference of Social Work will be entrusted 
with the task of organising such specialised 
conferences. This will help to focus attention 
on specialised problems in the various fields of 
social work against the general background 
and perspective provided by the annual ses- 
sions of the Indian Conference of Social Work. 


Book EXHIBITION 


You will be glad to hear that 1,000 volumes 
of books that were displayed at the Inter- 
national Social Welfare Exhibition in Madras 
last December have been presented to the 
Indian Conference of Social Work by the 
U. S. Committee of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, and U. S. Department 
of State, Washington. This is a collection of 
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very valuable books on various aspects of 
social welfare. The books were formally 
presented to Dr. Jivraj N. Metha, President, 
Indian Conference of Social Work by Miss 
Evelyn W. Hersey, Social Welfare Attache, 
American Embassy, New Delhi at a small 
function organised for the purpose in Bombay 
on April 30 this year. Following upon the 
presentation ceremony, these books were dis- 
played in an Exhibition for three days in the 
B. E. S. T. Hall in Bombay. 


It is now proposed to set up a permanent 
library in a central locality in Bombay, For 
the present we have been fortunate in securing 
one additional room attached to the Central 
Office premises at 6/A, Cooperage. This room 
is shared with the Women’s Small Savings 
Campaign Office. This room has been set 
up as the nucleus of a full-fledged library. 


PUBLICATION & DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


(i) The Bulletin of the Central Office has 
now been registered and is now available for 
general circulation at a nominal price of 
Ans. 8/- to members and Re. 1/- to non- 
members. You will recall that two issues of 
the Bulletin were circulated in 1953 free of 
charge. We only hope this Bulletin becomes 
a regular feature of this office and we invite 
your contributions to it. 


(ii) The first edition of our publication 
entitled “Social Work in India and a 
Directory of National Welfare Agencies” is 
rapidly selling out. In 1954 we may have to 
publish a second edition, for which we have 
also started preliminary work. We would 
very much like your suggestions for inclusion 
in the second edition. I am glad to inform 
you that this publication was very much 
appreciated by social workers from abroad 
who visited our country and also by our own 
compatriots here and abroad. A large number 
of copies were purchased in bulk by the 
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American Embassy in New Delhi and also 
by the External Affairs Ministry of our 
Government. 

(iii) The publication entitled ‘Social 
Work as a Career” for which the manuscript 
was furnished by the Central Office to the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay is also running out of stock 
and we have been asked to submit the 
material for the next edition. We have written 
to our contacts, well wishers and to all schools 
of social work in the country inviting their 
comments and suggestions. We hope that the 
second issue will be an improvement on the 
earlier one which was the first effort of its 
kind in our country. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

With a view to starting nucleus Libraries 
on Social Work in the offices of our various 
State branches we distributed this year to all 
our branches a complete set of the literature 
published by the Central Office since its 
inception. We also sent duplicates of as many 
publications as were available in the Central 
Office. This literature, we hope, will provide 
the branches with sufficient sample material 
for their own organisational work and also 
some reference on social services in India and 
abroad. 


SociAL Apvisory Boarp 


A meeting of the Advisory Board on Social 
Welfare of the Ministry of Education was 
held on March 12 and 13 this year in Delhi. 
In the absence of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
member representing the Indian Conference 
of social Work on the Board, Mrs. Gulestan 
R. B. Billimoria, Hon. Gen. Secretary attend- 
ed the meeting which discussed, among other 
things, the publication of a Social Work Year 
Book, the setting up of State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards to ensure co-ordination of 
the central and state welfare services and the 
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co-ordination of the work of the various 
national social welfare agencies. 

The Indian Conference of Social Work, 
however, has no representative on Social 
Welfare Advisory Board constituted by the 
Union Cabinet. 


Co-OPERATION WITH THE PLANNING 
CoMMISSION 

In February the Honorary General Secre- 
tary had occasion to meet Mrs. Deshmukh, 
the Social Services Member on the Planning 
Commission who contemplated the under- 
taking of a survey of social services in the 
country. Co-operation in every possible 
manner, from the Indian Conference of 
Social Work was offered. It is understood 
that the Planning Commission is contempla- 
ting the appointment of a Social Services 
Mission consisting largely of lay voluntary 
personnel, to undertake survey work. In this 
connection the Indian Conference of Social 
Work submitted a tentative budget and plan 
for the Publication of a Social Work Year 
Book which would contain a review of social 
welfare activities in India. It will be remem- 
bered that such a plan was submitted to the 
Social Advisory Board of the Ministry of 
Education as early as in 1950. We are now 
informed that the Ministry of Education will 
be publishing a Social Work Year Book 
sometime this year. Further, we have offered 
to co-operate with the Planning Commission 
in publishing popular literature on social 
work, undertaking studies on minimum 
standards of institutional management, spon- 
soring social research projects and in 
organising community centres on an experi- 
mental basis in different parts of the country. 


STAFF AND ESTABLISHMENT 


In January this year the Central Office 
shifted from Dinshaw Wachha Road to Room 
No. 16, 6/A. Cooperage. In September an 
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additional room was allotted to the Indian 
Conference of Social Work for the use of the 
Women’s Savings Campaign Committee. This 
office space is rather inadequate for we have 
to depend entirely on the generosity of the 
Government for it. Secondly, in view of the 
multifarious responsibilities undertaken by 
the Centra! Office, this office space is not 
enough. In the premises of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work now function the 
South East Asia Regional Office of the 
International Conference of Social Work, the 
All India Council of Labour and Welfare 
Officers and the Committee for the Women’s 
Savings Campaign in Bombay, as also the 
Secial Work Library and Reading Room. 

The Provident fund rules for the employees 
of the Central Office have now been finalised 
and approved by the President. A great deal 
of thought and effort have been expended in 
the framing of these rules; we hope they will 
become a model for our branches and welfare 
organisations. 


Shri P. D. Kulkarni, Asstt. Secretary of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, resigned 
from the post on 15—-6—52 as he had taken 
up an appointment as a Research Officer in 
the Social Services Division of the Planning 
Commission. Shri I. E. Soares who joined 
our office in November 1952 to fill the 
temporary vacancy caused by Shri Kulkarni’s 
absence on leave without pay also secured 
an appointment as Research Officer in the 
Labour Division of the Planning Commission 
and left the Central Office in June 1953. 
Messrs. Kulkarni and Soares have our very 
good wishes for a successful future. 


We do not have any Assistant Secretary 
for the Indian Conference of Social Work at 
present. Miss Bani Q. Singh, the Assistant 
Secretary of the South East Asia Regional 
Office has been helping us with our office 
work for the last few months. 


a 
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Executive SECRETARY FOR HypERABAD STATE 
BRANCH 


You may recall that last year we had 
planned a Scheme for the appointment of 
paid full-time Executive Secretaries by our 
State The Hyderabad 


Branch was the first to come forward in this 


various Branches. 
matter and after due advertisement of the 
post and Miss Ramdas _ was 
appointed. Unfortunately, however, Miss 
Ramdas had to leave us in favour of a 
happier position as Mrs. Rathee. Miss Zakia 
Khan has now been appointed as the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Hyderabad Branch on 
probation for six months. We hope that with 


interview 


the appointment of a new full time Executive 
Secretary the work of the Hyderabad Branch 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
will be strengthened and expanded further. 
We are also considering the request of the 
West Bengal Branch for the appointment of 
a full time Executive Secretary on the same 
basis. 


BRANCHES 


Social workers in the State of Andhra, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Travancore- 
Cochin have been taking active steps to form 
branches of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work in their respective areas. The Branch 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
in Andhra was formallly inaugurated on 9th 
December 1953. Friends in the other states 
were very keen to establish their branches 
before the year was out but at the suegestion 
of the President, however, we thoucht it 
better to defer the formal sanction to the 
formation of these branches until after the 
Hyderabad Conference, for we expected that 
the Hyderabad Conference would provide an 
opportunity for the various office bearers of 
the new branches to meet the office bearers 
and the staff of the central office and other 
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established branches and acquaint themselves 
with the aims and objects as well as the 
organisational work of the Conference. We 
hope that early in 1954 our branches in 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra and 
Travancore-Cochin will start functioning on 
a permanent basis. The Hyderabad Branch 
has been authorised by the Government of 
Hyderabad to conduct a raffle with a view 
to collecting a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs for the 
establishment of an Institute of Radiology. 


ANNUAL SESSIONS OF STATE BRANCHES 


State branches also held their annual state 
conferences this year, the subjects discussed 
prepared the background material for the 
present session 


The Bihar State Branch is contemplating 
convening a conference in the near future. 
The Andhra Council of Social Services was 
formally inaugurated on 9th December by 
Shri Chandulal Trivedi, Governor of Andhra. 
Rajasthan and Travancore-Cochin States 
may also organise conference as soon as they 
organise State Branches of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


REPRESENTATION AT VARIOUS MEETINGS 
Dr. B. H. Mehta, Professor, Tata Institute 


of Social Sciences, represented the Indian 
Conference of Social Work at the Inter- 
national Conference on Planned Parenthood 
held in Stockholm this September. 


In the month of October this year, 
Mrs. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, the Hon. 
Gen. Secretary of the Conference was 
appointed a Member of the Central Advisory 
Committee on Women’s Small Savings Cam- 
paign. Mrs. Billimoria is in charge of the 
Small Savings drive in Bombay. While not 
applying for recognition as an authorized 
agent for the sale of national certificates, the 
Indian Conference of Social Work rendered 
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all possible help in arranging for the prelimi- 
nary meeting of interested social workers in 
jombay and in creating interest in this 
scheme. 


MERFTINGS OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE AND 
tHE WorKING COMMITTEES 


One meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee was held in April this year in 
Bormbay when the quota for allocation to the 
Jentral Executive Committee was fixed and 
the policy and programme of work for the 
current year were laid down. Only one 
meeting of the Working Committee was held 
towards the end of November to finalise the 
arrangements for the Hyderabad Conference. 
We were fortunate throughout the year in 
having the guidance of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
our President whose presence in Bombay was 
a great help to us. 


FINANCES 


The financial position this year has not 
been very encouraging. With great difficulty 
and due to the persistent efforts of our 
President, we were able to receive a grant-in- 
aid of Rs. 6,500/- from the Ministry of 
Education of the Government of India for 
the financial year 1952-53. We are very 
grateful to the following governments and 
organizations for their financial support:— 


1. Government of Assam 


2. Government of Bombay 

3. Government of Mysore 

4. Government of Saurashtra 

5. American Women’s Club, Bombay 

6. Caltex, Bombay 

7. Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay 

8. Jehangir Vakil Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad 
9. Jehangir Vakil Mills Ltd., Bhavnagar 
10. Navajivan Mills, Ahmedabad 
11. Sir Ratan Tata Trust, Bombay 


12. N. M. Wadia Charities, Bombay 
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Donations amounting to Rs. 4,417/5/3 
were also collected for the All India Con- 
ference of Labour and Welfare Officers. 


For the year 1953-54 we have secured a 
non-recurring cash grant of Rs. 7,500/- from 
the Ministry of Health, Government of India. 
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Hansotia & Co., to our office bearers, to my 
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to the Hyderabad State branch, its energetic 
Chairman and Hon, Gen. Secretary, Mrs. 
Wahabuddin Ahmed and the members of the 
Executive Committee. To all the members 
and volunteers of the Reception Committee, 
we owe immense gratitude for the hard work 
they have put in towards the organisation of 
such excellent hospitality to the Sixth Session. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


By Dr. Jivray N. Menta 


FRIENDS, 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to 
preside over the Sixth Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. 1 extend to each 
one of you a warm welcome and wish you 
all a lively, interesting and profitable week 
when each one of you can share and contri- 
bute to the fruits of hard and strenuous labour 
in a common endeavour towards building a 
healthy, happy and prosperous India. I am 
confident that this body of social workers, 
social scientists and administrators and of 
enthusiastic voluntary workers will make the 
best use of the deliberations of this Con- 
ference. The atmosphere of the University, 
the historic significance of this city and the 
hospitality and kindness of our hosts provide 
a most fitting background for study, discussion 
and the meeting of friends. 


Though this is the first time that we are 
meeting in Hyderabad as an all-India body 
we are by no means on alien territory. Our 
branch here has a_ net-work of district 
branches and ward committees all over the 
State; the efforts of a small band of active 
workers have not only endeared them to the 
people of Hyderabad but have made the work 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
in their State an inspiring example. I do 
hope most of you will have the opportunity 
to study the work of our branch here; I would 
specially urge the office bearers of all the 
branches to meet in consultation to their 
mutual benefit. 


I need hardly emphasize that the success 
of any conference depends on the spirit which 
each one of the delegates brings to it. We 
must be eager to learn and appreciate each 
other’s views and ways of doing things. It 


is now over seven years that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work has sought to 
foster a spirit of scientific understanding of 
social problems and the right approach to 
their solutions. In a vast country like ours 
where social service agencies are few and 
far between the need for intensifying and 
co-ordinating their efforts is all the more 
imperative if we are to avoid waste and 
overlapping and work co-operatively for 
greater efficiency and better service. 


In the present age of rapid changes we are 
faced with difficult situations arising from 
changing values, conflicting ideas and unfor- 
tunate differences and prejudices. It is meet- 
ings such as this Conference that can help to 
enlarge our mental horizon so that we can 
accept and encourage differences without 
compromising on ideals. Our approaches and 
plans of work might differ but diversity in 
values and culture patterns need not destroy 
the essential unity of all human endeavour 
towards self-fulfilment. 


CHARITY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The achievement of a maximum of indivi- 
dual freedom within the frame-work of a 
Welfare State is essentially a co-operative task. 
We in India can well be proud of our tradi- 
tion of social work, but we must also under- 
stand and appreciate the evolutionary process 
which changes and modifies older concepts 
to suit the changing and evolving needs of 
society. We must not be content to rest on 
our laurels. Our constitution has upheld the 
principle of social justice. Social justice and 
security are the rights of the citizen of a 
Welfare State and not matter for the charita- 
ble inclination of individuals and groups. 
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Charity is indeed a noble sentiment of the 
mind and a sensitive individual cannot but be 
affected by human sufferings and weakness. 
But charity dispensed in terms of material 
goods is somewhat out of place in the contem- 
porary world. It is a reminder of the vast 
difference in wealth in our society that allows 
abundance to some and relegates the others 
to the role of humble, servile recipients. 
Contrary to the social and economic hierarchy 
implied by charity, social justice seeks to give 
to each individual, as his due, equal oppor- 
tunities for growth related to individual 
aptitude and social good. If social work is to 
justify its survival in India it must strive 
towards providing every individual with ade- 
quate social security, a minimum of food, 
clothing, shelter and health services, opportu- 
nity for education and amenities for voluntary 
social and cultural association. 


Once we are able to apprehend the complex 
factors involved, we realise that the task of a 
social worker is not easy and requires labo- 
rious training, expert knowledge, deep under- 
standing and infinite patience. We should be 
able to synthesise the speed of revolution with 
a democratic regard for the individual. 


Tue Rote or INDIAN CONFERENCE OF 
Socra, Work 


The Indian Conference of Social Work 
draws its inspiration from the principles of 
scientific social work and from all that is rich 
and vital in the tradition of social work in 
India. We are content not only with the skills 
and techniques of social work; we have to 
blend with a scientific outlook the spirit of 
charity, devotion and service which are so 
essential a part of our social and cultural 
heritage. 


It goes to the credit of the organisers and 
membership of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work that throughout the seven years 


of its existence it has maintained its non- 
partisan character. It is my hope that in its 
study and interpretation of social problems 
and in its efforts to evolve a unified approach 
to them, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work will always rise above factions and 
sectarianism. 


As a central co-ordinating agency the 
Indian Conference of Social Work has to 
cope with the task of gauging state and pri- 
vate efforts, measuring resources, classifying 
services and 

and more 
efficient services. For some years to come 


existing 
standards for new 


and_ co-ordinating 
evolving 


our economic necessities will claim priority 
for economic and industrial development 
Social planners in the country have to 
face the challenge of making efficient use of 
our material and human resources in the face 
of severe financial difficulties. There is so 
much to be done. Social workers in India 
prove their worth only if individually and 
through their organisations they are able to 
work together in a spirit of co-operation. We 
need the combined efforts of every single in- 
dividual and agency. In addition to the thirty 
odd voluntary social welfare agencies having a 
country-wide jurisdiction, this year has added 
to our strength the forces of the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj. We congratulate the Planning Com- 
mission on their endeavour to mobilise volunt- 
ary social work. We have a vast field to cover 
and it is my earnest hope that our collahora- 
tion and joint endeavours will hasten the 
pace of the achievement of our common 
objectives of peace. happiness and social 
security. 


To guide and conduct the deliberations of 
the Conference this vear we are fortunate 
in having in our midst veteran social workers 
who bring to us the experience of their work 
as individuals in their own right. or as servants 
of the Government or representatives of 











various voluntary agencies. Discussions and 
consultations in such atmosphere of cordiality, 
creative diversity will, I am confident, lend 
a new perspective to the efforts of social 
workers of all shades of opinion and in all 
parts of the country towards gauging the 
success of the Five Year Plan and improving 
and maintaining adequate standards of work 
in the fields of Tribal Welfare, Health Edu- 
cation and Social Defence. 


In the presence of experts on these various 
subjects I will venture only upon a bare out- 
line of the problems before you for discussion 
during the next three days. 


Socta, Work AND THE Five Year PLAN 


The Five Year Plan devotes 16.4% of its 
budget to social services. Of the Rs. 339 
crores available for social services Rs. 155.66 
crores are earmarked for Education, Rs. 6.91 
crores for Labour Welfare, Rs. 48.81 crores 
for Housing, Rs. 99.54 crores for Health and 
Rs. 28 crores for the amelioration of backward 
classes. To take cognizance of the various 
social welfare organisations in the country 
and to help them in their voluntary efforts 
an autonomous Social Welfare Board has 
been appointed by the Government of India. 
The Board has at its disposal a fund of Rs. 4 
crores. Priorities for allocation of grants from 
this fund have been laid down in favour of 
Child Welfare, Women’s Welfare and the 
Welfare of the Physically Handicaped. It is 
indeed laudable that the needs of these rela- 
tively neglected groups have been recognised. 
But we must realise that the allocation of 
funds is not even half the battle. The ade- 
quate administration of the funds to ensure 
specialised services to the largest possible 
number, requires special attention. We must 
evolve our social service agencies on scientific 
lines; for this a tremendous task of survey 
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and reorganisation lies before us. We must 
take stock of the existing services, cover ne- 
glected fields of services, climinate duplica- 
tion, engage trained and experienced person- 
nel to undertake specialised jobs, devise and 
maintain minimum standards and ensure 
overall co-ordination. We have about 10,000 
or more voluntary welfare agencies at the 
local level in this country. Many are back- 
ward; others, though progressive, are unable 
to make headway through lack of funds; still 
others are isolated and lost in oblivion. To 
meet this situation calls for the co-operation 
not only of the smaller agencies and institu- 
tions and organisations but the concerted 
efforts of all the relevant departments of the 
Government and voluntary organisations. We 
have enough committees and agencies in the 
country for the present; our immediate need 
is to systematise all our efforts. Social work 
has become a profession all over the world 
having its basis in various branches of social 
sciences and social work. It has a definite 
body of techniques and skills which are trans- 
mittable. While we should do everything to 
promote missionary zeal and altruistic services, 
we should not neglect professional develop- 
ment in social work. For any national scheme 
of social work of such magnitude, trained, 
qualified and professional social workers—and 
we want thousands of them—are as important 
as voluntary workers, public spirited citizens. 
missionaries and the like. Let us be far-siehted 
and be statesmanlike in our approach to this 
problem and develop welfare activities in 
the country which aims to be a Welfare State. 
Tt is on account of this that our responsibilities 
are particularly heavy and we should dis- 
charge our onerous duties with the sense of 
comprehension, tolerance and understanding. 
T hope the Planning Commission and its 
Social Service Section will give a fitting lead 
to the country by engendering a broad-minded 
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and progressive approach to the problems of 
social welfare on scientific basis and by asso- 
ciating with it as many trained social workers 
as possible, besides the voluntary workers. As 
a matter of fact, if I may say so, a much 
greater association of such trained workers 
than what has been envisaged at present 
would add considerably to the efficiency of 
such organization both in the matters of 
planning as well as execution. We look 
forward to the various panels of the Social 
Service Division of the Planning Commission, 
the Advisory Board on Social Services of the 
Central Ministry of Education, the Social 
Welfare Board and its panels achieving a 
unity of purpose and giving a fitting lead to 
voluntary agencies in the country. It is for 
us here, as an enlightened citizen body, to 
examine the structure of the Social Service 
agencies and review them in the light of social 
needs and potentialities for maximum 
efficiency. 


TriBaL WELFARE 


Tribal Welfare, as you know, received the 
attention of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work as early as in 1949 when a specialised 
Committee was formed under the Chairman- 
ship of Shri L. M. Shrikant, whom we are 
fortunate in having with us again for this 
Session. This Committee submitted its report 
in 1951; the report contains recommendations 
regarding classification of tribes, tribal 
economy, social structure and education, 
health and hygiene in Tribal areas and the 
administration of tribal welfare programmes. 

Although under our Constitution the 
disabilities of underprivileged and backward 
groups are sought to be removed, it is hardly 
possible to remove age-old prejudices by a 
stroke of legislation. The problems of the 
18 million tribals in India require the special 
attention of social workers and administrators. 
We have to devise ways and means of pro- 


& 


tecting tribal groups from commercial exploi- 
tation and the adverse results of extreme 
exposure to cultures alien to the relatively 
simple and isolated tribal groups. We should 
be able to bring about a gradual assimilation 
of these groups into the large sociocultural 
pattern without destroying the life-giving 
values of either group. 


HEALTH EpUCATION 


Another section of this Conference is 
devoted to Health Education. We in India 
cannot rely on any expensive paraphernalia 
for ensuring the health of our 360 million 
people. If we are to avoid al! the pain, misery 
and expense of illness and treatment we must 
resort to preventive health measures; educa- 
tion for health is absolutely necessary if pre- 
ventive health measures are to be of any value. 
It is true that many of our health problems 
arise from the extremely low vitality of our 
people, due to insufficient and improper diet 
and from our social habits and, in the case of 
women, from repeated pregnancies and the 
large families which they cannot properly 
rear, being of poor physique themselves. We 
need an army of doctors and nurses in this 
country and thousands more of hospital beds 
than we have at present. But if we take a 
realistic view of the situation we will know 
that this deficiency cannot be made up imme- 
diately—the question is, during this essential 
time lag, are we going to do our best within 
our limitations? The formation and encou- 
ragement of better diet habits and the re- 
moval of prejudices against particular foods, 
the proper development of our social habits 
and personal hygiene, the diseases, the neces- 
sity of planned parenthood—all these are up- 
hill tasks. Tuberculosis, leprosy and venereal 
diseases are closely bound up with social cause 
and effect. Education regarding the commu- 
nicative nature of these diseases is necessary 
both to rehabilitate the victim and protect 
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the contacts—we have also to contend with 
the aura of magic and mystery that surrounds 
some of these diseases. Baseless prejudices 
often cause untold harm; patients of Tuber- 
culosis and Leprosy are special victims of 
these, so much so that people are afraid to 
admit the onslaught of these diseases and 
in trying to hide infective cases the treatment 
of the patient and health of the group are 
both jeopardised. The education of the com- 
munity and the orientation of workers in 
these fields require a good deal of thought 
and planning. I hope that the deliberations 
of this assembly will bear fruit. 


SoctaL DEFENCE 


The problems of social defence in India 
are many; some are common to the world 
while there are others for which some of our 
own outworn traditions and practices are 
responsible. For example, a religious tradition 
that almost sanctifies beggary is a great hurdle 
to the eradication of this social evil. Problems 
of social defence include beggary, traffic in 
women and children and treatment and 
prevention of crime and juvenile delinquency. 
Of these, the treatment and prevention of 
crime and delinquency have been earmarked 
for detailed discussion during this Conference. 


The advances in the outlook on crime will 
be better presented to you during the Sectional 
meetings. Suffice for our purposes the knew- 
ledge that crime is not always a result of 
vengeance, vindictiveness or mysterious evil 
forces but is largely the result of unfortunate 
environmental conditions and personality 
defects which can be altered and changed. 
We should not despise and condemn the 
criminal but try to understand him and 
rehabilitate him as a useful member of 
society. To bring about such transformation, 
mere goodwill and treatment are not enough: 
we need to study the problem thoroughly 
and maintain a scientific and yet sympathetic 
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attitude. Even in this sphere we have to 
contend with lack of adequate facilities. We 
need more prison amenities, we need a change 
of attitude towards the ex-prisoner and we 
need enlightened jail officials. Towards this 
end we have to expand all our efforts to 
evaluate existing facilities and make improve- 
ments wherever possible. 
JuventLe DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile delinquency is a more serious 
problem and needs top priority. In solving 
our present difficulties we must not overlook 
the future for the juvenile delinquent of today 
is an adult delinquent of tomorrow. We 
cannot afford to shelve this problem; we 
must work on it immediately and incessantly 
all fronts starting with parent education, 
recreation facilities, good institutional facilities 
for each and every destitute or neglected 
child ending with improved facilities for 
remand, detention, vocational training and 
adequate aftercare and follow up work. We 
must not mortgage future security in our 
pre-occupation with our present follies. 


A great deal needs to be done in this field; 
we do not even possess data on the extent 
and nature of the problem. We still do not 
have standard regulations on minimum faci- 
lities in prisons; standards vary from up-to- 
date modern prisons to the most wretched 
of living conditions in prisons, overcrowded 
and filthy. 

In several jails, juveniles are kept in the 
same surroundings as adult criminals. A num- 
ber of states do have Children’s Acts but the 
provisions made are not yet put into 
operation. Let us hope that early action will 
be taken in this regard. 


ArniTraTion: A MetuHop or SETTLING 
Rurat Disputes 


In view of the fact that the State has 
taken up the development of rural areas—in 
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economic as well as social welfare fields, by 
the implementation of the community 
projects, and by introducing National Exten- 
sion Service, it would be in the fitness of 
things if I were to refer to one particular 
aspect of Social Welfare work which may be 
made particularly applicable to rural areas 
and small towns, viz. the utilisation of Arbi- 
tration Method to reduce incentive for crime 
in the Society. Unhappily the distinguishing 
features of an average Indian village are 
poverty, dirt, disease, ignorance and litigation. 
The last one is not the least of the bad 
features, but perhaps, has been responsible 
for increasing and intensifying the first three. 
All students of rural sociology have agreed 
that quarrels, party factions and litigation 
arising out of such quarrels and factions 
have been the major cause of the ruination 
of the Indian Village. The present system 
of dispensation of justice has been greatly 
responsible for such a state of affairs, 
as it provides scope for gaining advantage by 
dishonest means such as buying witnesses, 
concoction of evidence, etc. In the past, 
differences between the villagers and disputes 
amongst them arising out of such differences, 
were settled by the village elders or 
panchayats. These village elders lived in their 
villages, knew fairly well facts of the case and 
had full sense of responsibility and justice as 
arbitrators for such differences and disputes. 
Such disputes were settled by them in the 
presence of the village as a whole. When the 
village became the Court, the pressure of 
public opinion had a great moralising effect 
on the quarrelling parties and their suppor- 
ters. Naturally, therefore, the justice given by 
such village elders was not only in keeping 
with equity and good conscience, but was 
quick, without any expenditure; not only this, 
such a system of administration of justice 
gave the villagers that feeling of independence 


in the matter of settlement of their civil and 
minor criminal cases. Only very serious crimi- 
nal cases used to be heard by village elders in 
the presence of and with the advice of the 
Pandits. This independence in the matter of 
dispensation of justice was a part of the village 
autonomy which pervaded over the country- 
side. 


With the advent of the British Rule and 
introduction of British system of justice, the 
Village lost its autonomy referred to above 
and became dependent on courts situated far 
away from the homes of villagers at taluka, 
district and State headquarters. It became 
possible to influence the course of justice by 
buying witnesses, quibbling of words etc., in 
courts presided over by Judges, who more 
often than not did not have the feel of the 
village life in all its aspects. Litigation, 
therefore, was a natural consequence. When 
justice is delayed or denied in such litigation, 
it multiplies itself and that was exactly what 
happened in Indian villages. The natural 
consequence that followed was that the 
village became divided and sub-divided into 
groups, warring against each other. The 
prosperity of the countryside gradually 
drained itself into the unholy ditch of civil 
and criminal courts. The villagers’ energy 
and intelligence were frittered away in trying 
to bring down their neighbours. The moncy 
which should have been ploughed into the 
fields and the time which should have been 
used in helping each other, were thus wasted. 
There may be some good points in the present 
system of judicial administration; there may 
be some drawbacks in the old system of 
justice. But, there is no doubt that, if the 
villages are to regain their lost vitality and 
become living units, something radical needs 
to be done for settling the disputes of the 
villagers by amicable methods. 


The causes of crime in rural areas as else- 
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where, are usually either a long-standing, 
SUluCuIuUCS Ici Cullary, lamuly leud or a dispute 
avvul jald, Woluald aud iaise sense ol 
picouge, 44 an cuort is made to maintain the 
law auu order by reducing the crume through 
seluciucnt OL Gispules Dy arbitration it would 
be a gicat boon to village communities. ‘Lhe 
dispuung partes shouid seiect the arbitrators 
and once the cause of the dispute is settled 
tension is reiucved and the incidence of crime 
is checked. This proved a very successful 
method in the district of Sholapur in the 
State of Bombay where no less than 4,000 
cases were setticd in this fashion in the course 
of a year. Many of these cases had gone to 
the court and many were on the way to the 
court. [These cases were also of various kinds. 
As a result of settlement of disputes through 
arbitration, serious crime under the Indian 
Penal Code went down in that district by 
nearly 30%. As a matter of fact two or three 
civil courts came to be closed for want of 
work. The Community Projects can thus help 
considerably the village community by 
encouraging the Arbitration method in the 
settlement of their disputes. 


The modus operandi followed was that no 
Government servant acted as an arbitrator. 
The assistance of village elders and leaders 
was requisitioned to settle the disputes 
amicably so that the ultimate responsibility 
for amicable settlement rested on the villagers 
themselves. The Mamlatdars, the Police 
Officers and others played a useful part in 
bringing this about. Four or five arbitration 
councils were set up in each Taluka; each 
arbitration council being for a compact area 
comprising of 8 to 10 villages, composed of 
men of integrity from the respective areas. 
The arbitrators also helped in that they con- 
sidered it as a duty to be performed for the 
good of the people and not as conferring 
any rights or powers on them. What was 
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possible in Sholapur through the agency ot the 
awevcnue Veparunent working in Close COo- 
operation with the ieaders of tne villagers 
in the matter of settlement of disputes could 
be done, perhaps, more ethciently and 
permanently by social workers. 1 must here 
State that all the development just referred 
to can be possible only if the head of the 
District can himseif exert in the matter. 
With the transfer of officers so helpfui the 
momentum so acquired may not often keep 
pace. ‘Lhe necessity of social workers, who 
are likely to be more permanent workers, 
in the locality for the promotion of such work 
becomes all the more necessary. Here is an 
unexplored field in which tremendous amount 
of work needs to be done. The progressive 
nature of a Society should be judged, amongst 
other things, by its ability to do without 
courts and police. Self-rule may be explained 
as “no dependence or little dependence on 
the courts and police for law and order”. 
it is a great tragedy that we should be 
required to spend on courts and police nearly 
twice the amount of the total agricultural 
land revenue of the State as in the case of 
Bombay. If, on the other hand, the money 
spent on courts and police is used on develop- 
ment and people work with each other as 
good neighbours for mutual and individual 
benefit, before long we can have a Society 
which will be in keeping with the glorious 
traditions of the past and the ardent hopes 
of the future. 


TRAINING FOR SociAL Work 


I may in conclusion say that we need a 
veritable army of trained and qualified social 
workers and social scientists to study, organise, 
co-ordinate and extend social services in this 
country. So far we have three full-fledged 
post-graduate Schools of Social Work, i.e., 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
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Bombay; the Delhi School of Social Work; 
Faculty of Social Work, Baroda; while the 
Calcutta University only trains Labour 
Officers. We have now also Schools func- 
tioning in Banaras, Madras and Lucknow and 
more recently attempts are being made to 
start a School of Social Work or Social 
Science Departments in Poona, Indore, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Nagpur. We must 
ensure that all Schools of Social Work have 
a full-time faculty of trained and qualified 
social workers. Adequate opportunities for 
field work under trained supervisors and 
stable financial support must be ensured 
before starting a school of social work. It 
is also essential that the admissions into such 
schools are regulated on basis of field work 
opportunities available in the area, which 
is a very important factor for the proper 


training of professional social workers. 
en 


These are some of the problems on which 
we have not only to deliberate, but we must 
be able to raise an effective voice in this 
country to mobilise popular interest and 


support for such causes. Even the so-called 
educated among us are often so oblivious to 
the conditions under which a vast number 
of our compatriots live—our sympathies are 
wasted on outward manifestations like beggary 
and cheap display of poverty—we may have 
to deal sometimes with symptoms, but if we 
are to be honestly helpful we must have the 
determination and drive to eradicate causes. 


With these words, I once again extend to 
you all a warm welcome, I am sure you will 
all join me in thanking the Reception 
Committee for the excellent arrangements 
they have made. Our thanks are also due 
to the staff of the Central and State branch 
offices and to all those of you who have so 
willingly volunteered your services from time 
to time. 


I am eagerly looking forward to the 
deliberations of the next few days and I 
hope that the experience and knowledge of 
this gathering will be harnessed usefully 
towards our common goal. 














SECTION I 
“SOCIAL WORK AND THE FIVE YEAR PLAN” 


By SuHrimati HANNAH SEN 


(Chairman) 


Ibe Five Year Plan is a recognition of 
the importance of balanced and harmonious 
development. Human experience has shown 
that planning is the essence of progress, for 
every problem is the product of inter-related 
factors. Bad health arises not only from 
insanitary conditions of living but also from 
low educational underproduction, 
insufficient income and inadequate communi- 
cations. Attempts, therefore, at a unilateral 
solution of any ill or evil proves generally 
ineffectual. The need is for coordinated action 
and a simultaneous attack on all fronts. The 
Five Year Plan, in taking cognisance of all 
clements that create a problem, should serve 
as an effective instrument of progress and 


levels, 


develupinent. 


The document, that embodies the Five 
Year Plan, is the result of three years of 
concentrated endeavour on the part of the 
Planning Commission. This Commission was 
set up in March 1950, by the Government 
of India. In keeping with its terms of 
reference, the Commission made an assess- 
ment of the resources of the country, both 
material and human, investigated possibilities 
of augmenting them and formulated a plan 
for their most thorough and balanced utilisa- 
tion. The Commission also fixed a pattern of 
priorities, taking into account the immediate 
needs of the economy, and gave to agriculture, 
including irrigation and power, and to trans- 
port and communications, the topmost priori- 
ties. It was felt that a substantial increase in 
the production of food and the raw materials 
required for industrial expansion would lead 


inevitably to a more rapid rate of progress in 
the other sectors as well. 


One significant feature of the Five Year 
Plan, which is of deep concern to social 
workers, is its emphasis on public cooperation. 
Planning is regarded as a social process, in 
which, in some part, every citizen should have 
an Opportunity to participate. It is, in a very 
real sense, a partnership between the people 
and the Government. Therefore, in the 
framing of the Plan and in the preparation 
of its final draft, the people have had their 
say. The Plan was discussed in Parliament 
and other legislatures, and the Planning Com- 
mission consulted representative organisations, 
groups and individuals and invited the com- 
ments of educationists, district and municipal 
boards as well as a host of other interests. 


The Plan has now been published, but its 
contents have neither the sanctity nor 
the rigidity of an inspired text. Modifications 
and adjustments can still be made to mect 
pressing demands. The recent reaction of the 
Planning Commission to the growing crisis of 
unemployment is an instance in point. After 
the present Five Year Plan, and after each 
succeeding one, there will be yet another plan. 
Public responsibility in assisting in their 
proper formulation will continue; and the 
role of the social worker in helping to place 
problems and needs in their right perspective 
will ever remain a vigilant one. 


An essential part of the Five Year Plan 
covers the field of social services. It is in this 
respect that public cooperation can make its 








al 
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most valuable and solid contributions. Exten- 
sive programmes for promoting health, educa- 
tion, housing, labour and social welfare offer 
wide avenues for active collaboration. But 
it is generally admitted that the funds set 
aside for this purpose are relatively meagre. 
Against the allotment of Rs. 360 crores for 
agriculture and community development, 
Rs. 361 crores for irrigation and power and 
Rs. 497 crores for transport and communica- 
tions, a sum of only Rs. 339 crores has been 
earmarked for the social services of health, 
education, housing and welfare. The Plan, 
however, envisages a change in emphasis as 
development proceeds. It is believed that 
development in those sectors, which are taken 
up initially and given priority, will prepare 
the ground for more rapid expansion in 
others. Social workers may reasonably expect 
that at the end of the first Five Year period, 
that is, after March 1956, the social service 
sectors will receive increasing attention and 
greater assistance from public funds. 


The chapters of the Five Year’ Plan 
repeatedly stress the importance of public 
cooperation. The pace of the implementation 
of the Plan must of course depend both on the 
quality of public administration and on the 
cooperation it receives from the people. The 
people have been associated with the framing 
of the Plan, they are expected now to help 
in its implementation. Public administration, 
if it is to function worthily, must be assured 
of public cooperation; and while methods 
are devised for raising the level and integrity 
of public administration practical steps have 
to be taken also to enlist the wholehearted 
participation of the people. 


In order to secure the fullest benefit, it 
is necessary to appreciate the true role of 
the people. To quote from the Government 
of India document, “public cooperation 


should transcend difference of party. What 
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makes democratic planning real is confidence 
in the community that the national plan 
aims at achieving a social order in which 
economic disparities will be greatly reduced 
and an equal opportunity afforded to all.” 
Hence, a broad understanding of the Plan 
becomes a vital stage in its fulfilment. 
Systematic attempts have been made to 
publicise the Plan and to interpret its various 
features, with the help of the press, of 
creative writers, of the radio and the film, or 
the song and the drama. 


The importance of translating the Plan in 
terms of the common needs and problems 
of the people has been recognised; and the 
process of breaking it up into local units, 
based on the village, the town and the district, 
is nearing completion. It is an accepted fact 
that local leadership and enthusiasm can 
best find their expression in the solution of 
local problems. Viewed thus, the Plan must 
be the focus of constructive activity in the 
remotest corners of the country, with the 
people assuming a joint responsibility at every 


stage. 


The form in which public assistance is 
sought is on a voluntary basis, with the 
unused time, the skill and other spare 
resources of the people, suitably canalised. 
Among the agencies of public cooperation, 
special mention has been made of local self- 
governing authorities, professional associa- 
tions, universities and voluntary organisations. 
It is in the last named category of voluntary 
organisations, that the whole range of social 
work most fittingly falls. “As voluntary action 
develops,” assures the Planning Commission, 
“an increasing number of functions can be 
entrusted to voluntary agencies. Extension of 
voluntary work would not only make for 
economy but would also enable State 
personnel to give greater attention to other 
tasks.” 
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Soon after the Planning Commission was 
formed, two new agencies were instituted for 
organising public cooperation on a nation- 
wide basis, namely the National Advisory 
Committee for Public Co-operation and the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj. The National Advisory 
Committee, as its name indicates, is attached 
to the Planning Commission in an advisory 
capacity. It will, from time to time, review 
and assess programmes of public cooperation 
in relation to the National Plan. The Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, on the other hand, is an 
entirely non-official body and it offers a non- 
political national platform for constructive 
work. 


Its principal objects are: 


‘a) to find and develop avenues of 
voluntary service; 


ib 


to promote national sufficiency and the 
social well being of the community; 
and 


(c) to mobilise and suitably direct the 
available resources of the people into 
channels of social and economic 


activity. 


The Bharat Sewak Samaj is intended to 
serve yet another purpose, namely, to assist 
in the development of existing voluntary 
organisations. Thus, it is expected to coordi- 
nate and supplement, and not to transplant, 
the work of others in related fields. The 
official recognition given to the Samaj has, 
however, led to much misgiving and fears 
have been expressed as to the dangers of 
favoured treatment being accorded to it by 
governmental authorities. 


As an encouragement to social welfare 
agencies to extend their activities and to 
increase their potential for creative work, the 
Plan has provided Rs. 4 crores for financial 
subsidies to voluntary organisations and 
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Rs. 1 crore for youth camps and labour 
service for students. A statutory Board has 
been set up by the Government of India to 
administer these funds. The Press notes re- 
leased by the Board have announced the 
rules and procedure, under which aid would 
be made available to welfare agencies. In 
administering the fund, the Board will be 
guided by the genera] principles that (a) 
assistance should be given mainly for deve- 
lopment schemes and not for maintaining 
the existing services nor for the aquisition 
of land or the construction of buildings; 
(b) grants should not exceed Rs, 15,000/- 
for each individual organisation and should 
be given on a matching basis, in arrears of 
quarterly instalments; (c) institutions receiv- 
ing grants should be open to inspection. 
Ordinarily, agencies working for the welfare 
of women, of children, of the physically and 
the mentally handicapped, the socially mal- 
adjusted and community centres, will he 
eligible for assistance. 


For the purpose of dealing with technical 
problems and evaluating and suggesting pro- 
grammes of action, the Board has formed 
three Advisory Panels on (a) the Welfare 
of Children, (b) the Welfare of Women and 
(c) the Welfare of the Handicapped and 
Juvenile Delinquents. The Panels are now 
in the process of making surveys and will. 
in due course, place their recommendations 
before the Board in regard to financial aid 
and the advisability of setting up voluntary 
welfare organisations in places where no such 
organisation exists. 


Both the Planning Commission and _ the 
Central Social Welfare Board point to the 
need for mutual] adjustments as between the 
various voluntary agencies, which will ensure 
the maximum use of personnel and funds. 
It is envisaged also that the Central and the 
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State Governments, as well as the local autho- 
rities, will have to take upon themselves 
greater responsibility, than hitherto, in respect 
of social welfare. But, it is also acknowledged 
that voluntary agencies will have to shoulder 
the major part of the burden. It is to these 
aspects of the problem that social workers 
will have to devote a great measure of 
thought and planning. Among the questions, 
that will engage their attention, is the correct 
appraisal of the sphere of voluntary effort in 
the momentous task of national reconstruc- 
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tion. In a country, that aspires to become a 
welfare state, the Government should increas- 
ingly supply the goods and services so vital 
to the well-being of the people. But till then, 
voluntary social workers must continue to 
provide leadership for the people and dedi- 
cated devotion to the nation’s good. For 
many years to come, the Government and 
the people must together weave the warp and 
woof of the national fabric. Their cooperative 
endeavour will determine its pattern, texture 
and strength. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND RURAL PROJECTS 


By S. K. Dey, 1.c. s., Catcurra 


A distinguished foreign visitor, discussing 
on a recent occasion the projects of com- 
munity development started in this country, 
was a trifle impatient of our attempts to 
explain the basic considerations underlying 
these projects. The impatience is under- 
standable. Foreign visitors are pressed for 
time. The more distinguished they are, the 
more crowded is their programme and the 
greater the rush. Community Development, 
moreover, is an idea which is now current in 
many parts of the world, among the rural 
people of prosperous North America, no less 
than among the primitive tribes of colonial 
Africa. There is a considerable similarity in 
approach and even in the character of the 
programme in the projects being worked out 
in these widely separate regions, which may be 
deemed to justify their common label. From 
this, it is easy to slip to the notion that the 
problems. which these projects are meant to 
resolve, the.aims which they serve and the 
methods they pursue are fundamentally the 
same everywhere. There must, indeed, be 


distinction in local features, but this will mean 
no essential difference. Therefore, there seems 
to be little profit in discussing basic assump- 
tions. 

This view is incorrect and is fraught with 
danger for the success of the projects. 


Let us first consider the characteristics 
which are common to all projects for com- 
munity development. All such projects are 
addressed to bodies of people who constitute 
determinate social groups. These groups are 
small in size, inhabiting territories of restricted 
area, living a relatively simple and static 
existence, which permits high degree of self- 
sufficiency in. mecting their normal require- 
ments. The object of a community project is 
to promote a balanced development of all 
aspects of life in such a group. It seeks to do 
this by initiating a programme which can be 
accepted and worked by the people them- 
selves constituting the group, because they 
can recognise in it an answer to their own 
needs. The clements of the programme have 
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to be simple and suited to the limited capacity 
for understanding and organization of the 
people for this reason. 


Thus, a community project implies a 
composite programme of modest self-help 
measures for the all-round development of a 
local group. These are its special features: it 
is restricted in physical scope to small and 
backward social groups; it pursues a compre- 
hensive objective within each group, aiming 
to improve the quality of living as an integral 
whole and not confined to any one or more 
particular field of experience, such as wealth 
production, education or medical care. It 
draws its motive power from the awakening 
interest, enthusiasm and initiative of the local 
beneficiaries themselves. 


These standard criteria represent the 
highest common factor of ali community 
projects. But such a factor is no more than an 
abstraction from the concrete reality. It only 
provides a clue to an underlying resemblance 
among the projects. It fixes their type. That 
is important, because it is the first step to 
their understanding. It is, however, only the 
first step, still far removed from a grasp of 
the complete picture. The major element in 
this picture is the local context in which a 
project must be worked. The project will 
come to life and grow only if it will step 
from deep stirrings in the earth, from the 
groupings of people who live close to the 
earth. 


These impulses which give it birth and 
sustain it thereafter are imbued with qualities 
which are significantly distinctive. This vital 
fact is too often liable to escape notice because 
of the dull monotony of outward appearance 
in the backward state. Yet, every individual 


or group, however cramped by circumstance 
at a particular moment, is endowed with the 
capacity of making a unique contribution 
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to human progress, a contribution essentially 
unlike that which can be made by any other. 
In the ultimate analysis, the justification of 
a development programme lies in assisting 
the fuller and freer expression of this promise. 
Therefore, the elements of essential difference 
are fundamentally more important than 
those of likeness. We shall not know how to 
accomplish our task if our understanding has 
not penctrated to the differential character 
of each specific situation. 


The variable factors affecting the life of a 
group are in the main contained in the 
environment, which, briefly, is a product of 
geography and history. Geography, which 
refers to the soil, climate and terrain, is the 
most powerful determinant of the manner 
of living in the beginning of human advance. 
But with every further step in this advance, 
there is a storing up of experience and 
achievement, which add to and modify the 
original endowments of nature. History 
takes stock of this store. It is not a record of 
continuous enrichment. There are periods of 
decline, when a people will feed on past 
accumulations of fat. The decline may persist 
until, having used up all the fat, it will even 
eat into the flesh and bone. Nevertheless, 
whatever the vicissitudes of fortune, the 
balance will have been struck at any parti- 
cular moment in the current inheritance of 
ideas, institutions and material possessions, 
and in the pattern of relations which they 
make. 


Geography is obvious and measurable. To 
make allowance for it presents little difficulty. 
The limits it imposes on progress can be 
understood by the physical sciences and over- 
come through technology. The impact of 
history is far more imponderable, because it 
permeates minds and nourishes the roots of 
a people’s culture. The more ancient a people 
and the richer the past they have experienced, 
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the more intimate and far-reaching is the 
importance of the historical factor in their 
thought and modes of conduct. Prolonged 
exposure to adverse conditions may give a 
pale and shrunken appearance to their 
current existence. But this outward indistinc- 
tion must not mislead us into ignoring the 
subterranean influences still profoundly at 
work, many of which have acquired highly 
specialised attributes in course of a long 
historical process. Any pretension to help such 
a people to progress must demand a sensitive 
feel of pulsations deep below the surface. 


There are large differences in environment 
among the many groups whose common 
misfortune of backwardness is deemed to 
make them fit subjects for community pro- 
jects. Three major categories can be 
distinguished. There are those which may be 
likened to the backwaters left behind by the 
mainstream of a country’s progress. They 
constitute a few scattered pockets of relative 
sluggishness, which do not alter the over-all 
aspect of prosperity at high tide for the wider 
region of which they form a part.- Because 
this tide is vast and swift, even these pockets 
are not completely cut off from its beneficent 
effects, although their share may be much 
less than what is available to areas within 
the direct reach of the main flood. 


Depressed sections of people in materially 
advanced countries provide examples of this 
case. The heightened flush and _ intense 
dynamism of industrial expansion dominate 
the scene in these countries. Farming com- 
munities provide the contrast. Pursuing an 
even tenor of conservative existence in com- 
parative isolation, they drag behind in the 
race and excite special concern. Extension 
projects are devised to quicken their pace of 
advance by the spread of understanding and 
adoption of new techniques. A number of 
favourable circumstances helps this process. 
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The areas and groups calling for special 
attention constitute a smal] segment of the 
total economy, whose expanding resources of 
skill and material aid can be readily spared 
for the purpose. There is a still more 
significant fact. Although backward by their 
own national standards, the people concerned 
are already in enjoyment of a level of well- 
being far superior to that prevailing in other 
parts of the world. That is to say, they 
already possess the material capacity for 
further advance. 


This capacity is lacking in many countries 
and remains to be built up for the first time. 
They have no surplus resources. The little 
wealth they produce is used up in supporting 
a bare existence. Little or nothing is left over 
to be turned to effecting an increase in the 
productive powers themselves. These powers 
latent in both nature and man, continue to 
languish for this reason. Not enough can be 
done to extract more yield from the land, 
mine the riches from under the ground, 
utilise the energy in coal, oil or running 
water. The mind, too, remains bound by its 
narrow, external setting. There is little scope 
for new observation and experience. Con- 
sequently, there is no growth of knowledge 
of the processes of nature. 


The problem here is of initial accumulation 
of capital, of finding the small surplus which 
must be the spring-board for all future ad- ° 
vance. There is realisation that this advance 
can be sustained only if the surplus is raised 
by the people’s own efforts in the main and 
utilised by themselves to promote the all- 
round growth of their life. Hence, the 
justification of the community development 
approach, such as is being tried out in some 
of the African colonies and in tribal areas. 
But it must be clear that the conditions of 
primitive stagnation demand a programme 
and strategy radically different from the 
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requirements of the weaker elements in 


a society of high material attainments. 


There is a third and much more complex 
category, which is our immediate concern in 
India and must be the concern of all societies, 
which, having once experienced the glory 
and exhileration of a prosperous culture, are 
now fallen upon evil days. The memory of 
that experience persists, raises expectations 
which present conditions can in no way fulfil, 
produces conceits which spurn modest means 
and modest ends. Yet, the shortage of capital 
is as great as in the primitive state, so that 
recovery is possible only through beginnings as 
humble as are appropriate to that state. Pride 
of the past, combined with ambitions of the 
present, hinders appreciation of this stark fact. 
The consequence is the tendency to acquire 
the externals of modern progress by diverting 
resources needed to nourish the economic 
process at its source, thereby aggravating the 
trouble. 


The teeming millions who work on the 
land provide the wealth that is worked up 
by industry, carried by commerce and 
sustains the professions. They are the primary 
producers, whose surplus wealth finances 
secondary and tertiary enterprise. This sur- 
plus is a vanishing quantity through increase 
of numbers depending on the land for their 
living. The building of modern industry to 
draw away the people from the land can 
be no answer to this problem, because a 
large surplus is the pre-requisite for such 
building. Its absence also implies the lack of 
a market for industrial output, with the 
continuous fear of a crisis of over-production 
and the unemployment of the urban classes. 
The rehabilitation of the agrarian economy 
thus holds the key to the progress of the 
entire social order including all sections and 
classes. 
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The agrarian economy is run on a petty 
scale in small rural communities. These are 
the fields of action. Revival of the petty 
economy in the village is the central target. 
This target has two aspects, closely comple- 
mentary and interdependent, the work of the 
peasant and the work of the artisans and 
craftsmen. Beth have to be tackled together, 
because neither can sustain an improvement 
without corresponding change in the other. 
It is the decay of village industry, without 
the compensating expansion of factory pro- 
duction, which has thrown people back to 
the land and kept an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the increasing population confined to 
work on the land on more and more onerous 
terms. This is the basic cause of agricultural 
plight, with its adverse recoil on industry itself, 
through progressive curtailment of the raw 
material, capital and market required for its 
growth. 


This process has to be reversed. It cannot 
be done by setting up large-scale, mechanized 
units of industry, for which the requisite 
quantities and extent of raw material, capital 
and market are not forthcoming at the 
moment. Thus, it is to the petty-scale 
operations of village artisans that we must 
turn at the start. But even these cannot thrive 
without a surplus arriving from the fields, 
although their requirement of this surplus is 
infinitely more modest. Hence, attention to 
agricultural improvement is indispensable at 
the same moment. It is a reciprocal relation- 
ship, which can respond only to two-way 
action. 


The problem at the start is increasing the 
production in both farm and _ workshop 
without the aid of new capital, which is lack- 
ing. This can be done by more intelligent and 
intense use of existing resources, such as the 
careful selection of seeds, the composting of 
waste matter for manure, the erection of 
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water holding bunds, the raising of two crops 
in place of one. In the sphere of village 
industry, it is possible to create conditions for 
working the current stock of equipment to 
full capacity, also for resuming many tradi- 
tional operations in idle time. Some of these 
are allied to agriculture, such as dairy 
farming, the growing of vegetables and fruits 
and the rearing of poultry and fish. Others 
are concerned with the processing of food, 
like rice pounding, gur boiling, oil pressing 
or the making of sweetmeats and condiments; 
also the manufacture of simple consumer 
goods, such as textiles, wood work, pottery, 
brass and bell-metal wares. All these occu- 
pations can be immediately practised with 
little or no call on fresh capital aid. 


Such a course may appear at first sight 
to be a turning back on modern technology 
and progress into the most severe of parochial 
restrictionism. On the contrary, it is the 
only way to sustained progress open in the 
circumstances. Modern technology needs a 
massive foundation of capital for its initial 
adoption. It also demands continuous invest- 
ment in increasing measure for its mainte- 
nance and further development. Having used 
up our past stock, we have to restart the 
process of capital formation here. A meagre 
national income and a crushing burden of 
population leave little scope for saving. Hence, 
the present capacity for supporting techno- 
logical improvements is exceedingly limited. 
We have to build this up from small 
beginnings. Every installation involving a 
large outlay of capital at this stage compels 
the diversion of scarce resources from this 
overriding need. 


Two things are necessary for the consistent 
pursuit of this policy. There must be the 
clearest grasp of the premises from which 
it is derived on the part of those responsible 
for the overall planning of the economy. It 
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is not merely a policy for rural uplift. It 
serves the purpose of revival of the entire 
economy, including urban enterprise. Its 
implications are therefore far-reaching. These 
must be vividly recognised. It comprehends 
action not only in farm and workshop in the 
village, but equally in respect of the total 
pattern of investment, the working of credit 
and currency, budgetary measures, trade 
tariff and foreign exchange. There must 
be supporting programmes in all these spheres 
in order to make sure that the gains of com- 
post and tank irrigation work themselves out 
to the utmost extent. This is possible if the 
manner in which these diverse aspects of the 
economy act and react upon one another can 
be correctly perceived. This means that the 
economy must be viewed as a whole and not 
in exclusive sections; also, that the entire 
picture must be focussed on the life in the 
village. Neither of these two conditions is 
easy to fulfil. 

This understanding is the first requisite 
to sound action. But even this is not enough. 
Its virtue lies in aiding the view to a still 
deeper insight into nature of the agrarian 
crisis. It is not an economic crisis alone. It 
is also a moral crisis, the people involved in 
it having lost confidence in themselves. 
Shortage of surplus wealth for rebuilding 
the economy is bad enough. But the situation 
is further complicated the gradual 
abandonment of hope and faith in the very 
possibility of recovery. There is a creeping 
paralysis of the will in consequence, leading 
to the inhibition of incentive and a lack of 
interest in the small opportunities for improve- 
ment by means of which alone recovery 
can be now organised. 

These are the special complications of our 
historical circumstance: the handicap of a 
long and highly coloured memory enshrined 
in incongruous habits of thought and conduct 
and making a painful mockery of the present ; 
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the colonial inheritance of subsistence agri- 
culture, crippling industrial advance and 
limiting expansion in all other fields; the 
ambitions of an urban minority reared on 
insupportable western standards, struggling 
vainly to hold on to them, if not to raise 
them still higher, and thereby causing even 
further damage to the prospects of progress. 
Our programune of action has to take account 
of all these facts and the repercussions which 
they cause in all parts of the social order. 

It has been observed that this programme 
must provide measures for the improvement 
of both agriculture and rural industry. It 
has been also shown that the minimum 
capacity for the physical and mental effort 
needed to undertake these items of agricul- 
tural and industrial improvement is generally 
absent and will have to be developed at the 
same time. That is to say, the programme 
must include simultaneous steps towards 
better health and education, involving action 
in spheres which it is customary to regard 
as non productive. This customary view is 
wrong in the present context. The supply 
of potable water, the control of epidemics, 
the awakening of an urge to better living 
through facilities for mental stimulation, the 
assurance of access to these benefits and of 
their use by providing the rudiments of roads 
and housing are all indispensable to enable 
village labour to produce. Hence, the outlay 
on these measures is directly productive and 
not so only in the long run. 
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At the same time, all economic measures 
directly promote non-economic values by 
invigorating the body and the mind. A large: 
harvest gives more food and raises hope. 
Thus, even the broad distinction between 
the economic and the non-economic tends 
to be blurred. All action has one meaning, 
which is a greater release for the forces of 
growth in every direction. Progress has to 
assume its simple and direct form of 
expansion of the area of integral living, 
instead of appearing after a time lag as a 
chance product of linear movements of its 
separate dimensions. 


To set out the problem of community 
development in these terms may make it 
appear to be a task of terrific complexity 
and magnitude. It is not much more so than 
the job of nourishing a plant, tending an 
infant or nursing a sick patient. The major, 
active assertive role is played by nature itself. 
The principal responsibility of the planner is 
to understand the processes of growth and 
healing which are struggling for self-expres- 
sion. In order to do so, he has to discard a 
great deal of accumulated misunderstanding: 
and conceits. The real difficulty lies in this 
challenge to unlearn set habits of thought and 
conduct. Yet, such a challenge, coming at 
a time when the old ways are visibly failing, 
also promises a new exhilaration, which can 
be infectious and can sweep us forward in 
a rising tide of achievement. 





RURAL WELFARE THROUGH COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


By Sucatra Das Gupta, SHRINIKETAN 


The purpose and objective of any welfare 
project which accepts village development as 
its end, must be to bring back life in all its 
completeness in the disorganised rural socicty 
of today. The problem of rural reconstruc- 


tion in India is not merely a problem of 
material development through continuous 
external assistance. Construction of long 
winding roads, building of big river valley 
projects, erection of school buildings and 
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cinema houses may therefore form the outer 
crust of the rural development programme. 
The real aim must, however, be to rescuc 
that precious and now completely lost urge 
in the villager, which enables him to realise 
the right to live and work for a more bounti- 
ful social order. That urge represents a 
creative call in every man’s heart to merge 
with the wider universe of thought and action. 
This is the urge for which a soldier faces an 
armoured tank with a single bayonet in his 
hand, thus striving to establish a bolder social 
order. This is the call for which the poct 
says he would sing of a flower in the facc 
of a roaring machine gun and enshrinc in 
the hearts of the millions, the prints of an 
undying culture. Tagore who is known as 
poet and a philosopher maintained that in 
every man this inner call to strive for a 
higher form of society lies dormant. This 
urge is, however, viciously dominated and 
enslaved by the daily struggle of man to 
wrestle his living from a hostile and unkind 
sosial order. Poverty—economic, social 
psychological and aesthetic—poverty of heart 
and of the muscles makes men unfit to deve- 
lop this higher and sublime faculty of life. 
As a philosopher who believed that ultimate 
goal of evcry man’s life should be to create 
once more the noble world of the ‘Ragas’ of 
Tansen, Philosophies of the Upanishada, the 
crafts of India’s proud artisans, and granary 
full of corns and vegetables, Tagore pleaded 
that spiritual and aesthetic beauty of the 
village lives cannot reach this high peak, 
unless and until the basic needs of food, 
shelter and clothing were fully met. Neither 
the satisfaction of these basic needs alone 
could revive life to that level of completeness 
but a thorough reconstruction of our socio- 
economic and agri-industrial resources, in 
order to raise the economic standard of 
living of the common man, to a comfort 
level of social satisfaction, was necessary. 
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Thus a villager would meet his higher eco- 
nomic, aesthetic and cultural needs of 
acquiring a decent home, a healthy body, 
an imaginative and intelligent mind. He will 
meet in this way, the demands of a whole- 
some and recreative food, neat dress, 
decorated house, and of generously celebrated 
joyous festivities, full of songs and dances, 
lustre and life. 


This is the brief summary of a programme 
which may prepare a villager for the life 
of a man as distinguished from his present 
state of ignorance, poverty, _ ill-health, 
drudgery and social and mental stagnation. 
The creation of the above conditions which 
will rescue his body and soul from the 
present state of misery and bondage should, 
therefore, be accepted as the ideal programme 
of social welfare for any rural development 
project. 


As compared to the above, the community 
projects which will be the main vehicle for 
the carriage of rural social services in our 
villages, have accepted as their purpose and 
objective, the establishment, for the men, 
women and children, of the right to live. 
Food, the principal item in the wherewithal, 
will receive the primary emphasis in the 
initial stages of the programme. Describing 
the ultimate objective of the community pro- 
jects, the Chief Administrator, Mr. S. K. Dey, 
declared, “the community project is intended 
to be a forerunner in the direction of the 
establishment of the welfare state, a state 
in which the individual has the fullest 
freedom to live a life of his own”, a state 
where “State policies alone are to be 
centralised and execution is to be decentralised 
to the farthest limit down to the individual.” 


Promotion of communication, education, 
health, training, employment, housing and 
social welfare in order to bring about the 
fullest regional development of the project 
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area, to increase production in order to raise 
the standard of living of the villager will 
be the chief objective of the community 
projects. The project, to fulfill this noble 
purpose, thus visualises man as its ultimate 
destination and calls for an immediate 
saturation of the seeds of life with the 
movement for social welfare to mark the 
starting point of their work. This in brief is 
the official version of the objective and 
purpose of the community project. For the 
implementation of the above objective, how- 
state-wide machinery with 
provincial branches and district committees 
have been constituted. The lowest regional 
unit over which a development plan, will be 
introduced is called a project area, which 
is subdivided into administrative blocks and 
composed of a minimum of hundred villages 
or a maximum of three hundred. The pivot 
of the project administration is an executive 
officer called the Project Executive Officer, 
who is an administrator par excellence. He 
is in fact a passive co-ordinator, who acts 
like a regulating link, between the various 
government departments, namely, Health, 
Education, Agriculture, Co-operative, Engi- 
neering, ctc., whose combined task is to 
rebuild the life within the project area. At 
the village level the experts of the various 
departments mentioned above find in the 
village level worker, a sort of a multi-purpose 
technical expert who will look after an area 
of five villages at a maximum. Apart from 
these technical experts and village level 
workers, the government departments and 
the S.E.O., there are two other important 
workers termed as chief social education 
organisers and social education workers, who 
ate respectively placed in charge of the entire 
block and fifty villages for the purpose of 
rural. social work. 


ever, a its 


The task of the S.E.O., as envisaged by 
the authorities is to create peoples’ enthusiasm 
and to secure popular participation in. the 
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rural development programmes. The S.E.O. 
is important for the purpose of our discussion. 
For looking very much like the community 
organiser in a social work setting, he repre- 
sents the mainspring of the implementation 
of the welfare service plan in the project 
area. If this provides us with a bird’s cye 
view of the designs of the community project 
administration, it will be the purpose of the 
paper to find, how far the planners have 
realised the real meaning and purpose of their 
welfare work. We will, therefore, have to 
discuss as to what constitutes a real approach 
to rural welfare work, and review in this 
light the aims of the project administration. 


It is not, however, intended to suggest that 
the aim of the community projects should 
be to bring only such services to the innume- 
rable under-developed villages of this country 
as they can hold at their own costs, without 
any application of external aid and specia- 
lised assistance from outside. The efforts 
must, on the other hand, be to bring the 
optimum measure of social services to the 
community by such external assistance of 
men, materials and ideas as will be necessary 
to mect the growing necds of the community. 
The external assistant should, however, come 
not as a crutch comes to a lame person but as 
the helping hand which is ‘extended to a child 
in order to teach him to walk. The plan of 
the development project must thus not only 
be to bring the multifarious services to the 
community, but at every stage of this cndow- 
ment cfforts should be made to develop the 
community’s potentials of wealth, organisa- 
tion and leadership, so that the tasks of plan- 
ning, preserving and increasing the services 
may be entrusted to the care of the commu- 
nity itself in the course of time, The ultimate 
aim for the development of community pro- 
ject must, therefore, be to bring not only a 
variety of services to the village but also such 
aids as may develop the human and material 
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resources of the community as a whole, which 
will render the withdrawal of the external 
assistance inevitable and incumbent within 
the shortest possible time. 


Broadly speaking the primary problem that 
a village faces to-day is the problem of social 
disintegration and of creating a community 
consciousness in order to reconstruct the social 
life in all its aspects. The village society is 
torn into pieces today. It is divided into 
hostile groups and is full of jealousy and 
discord. Their hatred for each other and also 
for any extraneous agency approaching the 
village for social work is formidable. In this 
context, we have often emphasised and some- 
time over-emphasised the need for abolishing 
the caste system for furthering the purposes 
of social integration. No egalitarian social 
order can tolerate for a long time such 
hereditary social groupings, which do not 
permit the dynamism of social relations to 
grow and readjust the society. But the main 
social groupings, which obstruct the growth 
of community consciousness, retard the pro- 
cess of social integration and handicap the 
effective formulation of social action in a 
village today, are not so much the caste 
groups as the interest groups. There are 
interest groups developing into regular gangs 
in several villages; one may again find village 
politics groups which seize every possible 
weapon including casteism and communalism 
to further its own destructive ends. Groups 
may also gather around influential men 
commanding money, power or religion who 
may view with suspicion any growth of social 
welfare activities for the community at large, 
even if they are organised by the people 
themselves under an enlightened leadership. 
To this we may add the tensions, which are 
created in the village, by the warring political 
parties and the usual rivalry of the youth 
against the older people and the traditional 
authority. All these may challenge severely 
and hold back the pace of social recovery. 


Before starting work in a village one must, 
therefore, ascertain the exact social stratifi- 
cations which exist in the particular area, 
as no generalised approaches to social plan- 
ning will be of any avail in this regard. 
Viewed from this standpoint, even a universal 
mandate to attack the caste system with 
vigour may not be scientific. In order to 
secure the more important end of community 
welfare, it may sometime be necessary not 
only to ignore the caste system, but to go 
along with it as well. What attitude a social 
worker must necessarily adopt towards caste 
system in order to mobilise community 
resources for the furtherance of development 
work will essentially depend on the village 
itself and the degree of menace that the caste 
system constitutes in the region concerned. 


A second evil which appears as an equally 
serious impediment in the way of mobilising 
village enthusiasm and participation for any 
bigger programme, is the inertia which exists 
in the village. This is mainly due to the com- 
plete disappearance of the virile and 
joyous life of the old. Our ancient sages 
whose mandates supplied mechanisms for 
social defence had recommended, as _ the 
popular saying goes, thirteen festivities in 
twelve months. The religious ceremonies and 
social festivities kept the life gay and colour- 
ful. Dance, songs, poems, recitals and games 
for both men and women helped to foster a 
high morale in the life of the villagers. The 
complete breakdown of our recreational pro- 
gramme has led to inevitable disintegration 
and decay. No movement for social action, 
will any more thrive in the village, unless 
the rural groups are enlivened and the 
removal of this village melancholia rescues 
life from the dead level. 


The ambicious programme of social action 
which the community projects desire to 
initiate, must first of all answer to this press- 
ing social need. A comprehensive recrea- 
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tional programme suited to the cultural tra- 
dition and indigenous talent of the parti- 
cular village must, therefore, be introduced 
in order to retard the process of social dis- 
integration and initiate the movement for 
social recovery. 


As no universal statements may be made 
regarding the social needs of the village, 
neither can we formulate any universal policy 
for economic reform. It may, however, be 
observed that unless the productive efficiency 
of the rural economy is increased, no social 
service or social action will be able to make 
its headway anywhere. It is not only neces- 
sary to redistribute the land in such a manner 
that every tiller gets an economic holding, 
but the protection of law will be necessary 
to guarantee that under no circumstances, 
tillers may grow into landed aristocracy, 
with surplus land gained at the cost of their 
fellow farmers. 


There has been much talk about the 
technique of improving agrarian production. 
To my mind, the farmer who has been plough- 
ing his furrow for the last two thousand and 
odd years does not need so much of 
instruction on the methods of farming as 
he needs better seeds, more manure, economic 
holdings, adequate supply of water through 
cheap electric resources, better cattle and a 
direct link with the distant consumer. 
Building of an effective system of transport 
and communication, so that the farmer may 
easily approach the consumer through well 
developed marketing agency organised by the 
co-operative endeavour of the state and the 
people, has become a vital economic need. 
As a producer, he should be able to get his 
capital and raw material at a cheap price 
and thus produce at a cheaper rate, so that 
once again in his role as a consumer he may 
again bargain for goods at a market where 
the prices are low and stabilised. 
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The surplus population, however, must be 
taken away from the land. Through a pro- 
per supply of liquid capital, raw materials, 
cheap electric power, modernised and im- 
proved techniques of production, the village 
craftsman must produce goods, which may 
cater to tastes and luxuries of bigger and 
higher markets. The village self-sufficiency 
theory which calls upon the artisan to produce 
for his village market only, in order to meet 
the demand of a minimum subsistance 
standard, defeats the very purpose of 
village welfare. The aim of welfare services 
is not only to bring relief measures in 
order to maintain the village life at the 
bare minimum without any reference to the 
life of the city. But the real purpose should 
be to make the city advance towards the 
country and to create a real synthesis of the 
two competitive civilisations. Village money 
may have for long run out of its limits. 
To-day, the village artisan must be so train- 
ed and equipped that he may be able to 
bring that money back, by producing goods 
for the distant city markets defeating the 
standardised production of the mill manufac- 
turers. 


In order to develop the total economic 
potentiality of the villages in general, the 
villager’s outlook on life must, however, be 
reoriented. The urge to build a happier social 
order must once more be created. For this 
purpose the poet philosopher to whom we 
have been so frequently referring has shown 
an important way. Before he started his rural 
reconstruction work at Sriniketan, he had 
established a poet’s school at his village centre. 
A school wherefrom the village leaders were 
recruited to join the ranks of the villagers as 
teachers, craftsmen, health workers and ex- 
tension service organisers. Through the 
vehicle of education, he pleaded, the villagers 
will be helped to create a better social order. 
Following him and his noble experiment, we 
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have discovered that rural education must 
adopt a twofold approach. First of all there 
must be adequate provision for the training of 
better craftsmen, better farmers, and better 
teachers to develop the village life as a whole. 
Arrangements must also be made to offer 
literacy instructions to all the villagers and 
present to them a comprehensive programme 
of social education. This will help to awake 
the men, women and children to their own 
health needs and to their responsibilities as 
parents, brothers, sisters and useful citizens 
of the society at large. 


The main emphasis of education must be 
on health. The villagers must be taught to 
take all preventive steps in order to avoid 
infection and lessen the incidence of preven- 
table disease. Child and maternity diseases 
and chronic recurrence of epidemics, could be 
avoided by mere development of health habits. 
The villagers must be instructed to fight 
minor diseases at home, by their own efforts. 
Frequent anti-disease campaigns in order to 
destroy the vulnerable spots, which breed 
infection and lead to epidemics mast also 
form an integral part of the village health 
services. Development of curative services, 
along with the preventive ones, must be 
organised through the organisation of health 
societies, on the model of health insurance 
schemes, over a group of villages. The suc- 
cessful organisation of 8 health societies in the 
65 villages of Sriniketan where the villagers 
pay for the total services and maintain the 
entire health administration including the 
trained staff and conduct the health education 
programme by themselves should be a happy 
pointer in this direction. 


But much of the programmes described 
above are too general statements. The 
important task of any project social worker 
will be to modify them in relation to the 
particular villages. The character of social 
services will thus vitally differ from village 


to village. A rural community whose popula- 
tion has been reduced to 10% of the previous 
total by the mere attack of malaria within a 
period of hundred years (Benuria, Bolpur 
Railway Station, Birbhum, West Bengal) and 
whose eight craft centres have been utterly 
ruined, needs a totally different emphasis 
in planning for rural welfare than one where 
population has grown, epidemics and famines 
appear very rarely, and whose main problem 
of rural reconstruction may be solved by a 
mere redistribution of land, both from the 
point of view of population and of the nature 
of crops sown (Atladra, Podra Taluka, 
Baroda District, Bombay State). 

If the central purpose of the community 
projects, is to increase the productive 
efficiency of the village area to such an extent 
that the villages may finance the necessary 
social services by itself, it will also be an 
important duty of the project administration 
to develop trained leadership from the 
village to administer these services as well. 
But till such time as will be required to 
develop the environmental and human 
resources of the village, outside help both 
in the shape of men and material must come 
forward. On the efficacy of the process of 
social service administration operating in the 
area will however depend the speed at which 
this trained leadership will evolve and the 
rapidity and integrity with which outside 
help will be drawn and assimilated by the 
village. To quote an example, one may say 
that no village under the present circums- 
tances can finance a satisfactory programme 
of health services for the whole community. 
It is true at the same time that, if the 
village production is to be increased in order 
to improve the condition of village finances, 
the average ruralite must grow physically 
stronger. The only way to break this vicious 
circle is not certainly to call upon the state to 
provide health services at its own cost and 
initiative. The real effective remedy, on the 
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other hand, is to bring a number of villages 
together with the help of trained leaders 
supplied by the state, so that the society 
can function effectively by itself at the 
initiative of the village leaders and with but 
limited financial aid from the Government. 
Here the state aid, coming from outside the 
project area, takes the shape of external 
leadership which helps to create and foster 
a cO-operative consciousness and social soli- 
darity. Likewise external assistance in the 
form of material aid in order to improve 
the economic conditions of the villages may 
also be necessary. To improve the stock of 
cattle and birds, healthier cattle and birds 
will have to be supplied. To improve the 
of seeds and 
manures will have to be imported. Thus the 


quality production, better 
continuous process of village-ward migration 
of men and materials will go on till such 
time as the village may require to procure 
an adequate supply of improved cattle, birds, 
seeds and manures within its own fold and 
render any further external aid unnecessary. 
The community projects administration as 
we have already stated has made provision 
for bringing this outside aid to the village 
areas through an elaborate and useful cadre 
of village workers and services. It has made 
provision for building roads, digging wells, 
supplying improved manures and 
cattle together with an arrangement for 
permanent health services. 


seeds, 


The success of this community project 
administration does not however lie on the 
provision, which it has made, to supply these 
multifarious aids but also on the plan it 
has made to develop community organisa- 
tion and leadership in order to ensure 
peoples’ participation in all these activities. 
The community project administration has 
therefore provided for what are known as 
social education organisers to develop popular 
enthusiasm and leadership through a net- 
work of recreational The 


programmes. 
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creation of a popular feeling for solving the 
outstanding needs of the community, and to 
help them to offer their emotional acceptance 
of the actual programmes of rural recons- 
truction is the duty of the S.E.O. The plan 
of work should therefore include the develop- 
ment of a number of rural welfare agencies, 
such as village panchayats, youth leagues, 
women’s clubs and recreational associations 
for children, as well as schools, health 
societies, farm houses, co-operative saving 
banks and multipurpose economic societies 
for mobilising the people and their will to 
work. To develop this total plan for welfare 
services the village tensions will however 
have to be liquidated by helping the growth 
of a freer and more virile life. With the 
gradual increase in community consciousness 
through the sense of togetherness, which a 
recreational programme and the consequent 
social awakening create, more and morc 
services could be brought to the villages. It 
will however be for the social worker to 
ensure at every stage that with the growth 
of services, the capacity of the community 
to accept, integrate and organise these 
services also grows. The co-operative societies 
for agriculture, industry and recreational 
programmes could gradually take charge of 
the various services; youth leagues must 
mobilise manpower for heavy development 
works and women could grow subsidiary 
wealth in the family by producing at home 
through crafts and bringing up better 
educated children. 


At the centre of the project area, there 
should be a community hall which will be 
at once the village theatre, place for cinema 
shows and the parliament house for village 
assemblies. Attached to the centre there must 
be a demonstration farm and a craftshop 
in each region frgm where the villagers can 
take fresh instructions on advanced methods 
of production. Health societies should look 
after the health of the villagers and keep an 
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eye on the organisation of water works and 
village sanitation as well. The village 
assembly or the panchayat by itself should 
act as a tribunal for petty village quarrels and 
be associated with laying down the welfare 
and reconstruction policies of the region as 
a whole. 


Thus while the above work goes on 
according to the multifarious needs of the 
community, the social worker’s fingers should 
however rest on the pulse of the people and 
it will depend on him to help the experts to 
increase or decrease their aid from time to 
time looking at the capacities of social 
assimilation of the community. Gradually as 
the community will grow in strength and 
resources it will call for more advanced social 
services on its own terms, Naturally it will 
fall on the social worker to lead the 
community to integrate the existing and 
available social services, and to call from 
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time to time, for still higher and higher form 
of social welfare work. In this never ending 
race between human capacities and human 
aspirations the social worker plays the all 
important role of setting the pace between 
the two. 

At the end, it will be necessary to 
acknowledge the notable contribution already 
made by the CPA to the domain of welfare 
philosophy in India. In the task of national 
planning, it is probably for the first time in 
our history that the ever rejected villager 
and his total welfare as distinguished from 
the well cared for townsman, has _ been 
accepted as the backbone of the national 
reconstruction movement. This is an impor- 
tant acknowledgement and if we keep our 
objectives steady and swear allegiance to the 
methods of scientific social work, we shall 
undoubtedly reach the happy destination of 
a full fledged welfare society in the shortest 
possible time. 





SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


By Suirin F. Dastur, BomBay 


Introductory—The Planning Commission 
in their approach to the Five-Year Plan 
have very rightly stressed that “the problem 
of development of an _ under-developed 
economy is one of utilizing more effectively 
the potential resources available to the com- 
munity, and it is this which involves economic 
planning”. “But the economic condition of 
a country at any given time,” they continue, 
“Gs a product of the broader social environ- 
ment, and economic planning has to be 
viewed as an integral part of a wider process 
aiming not merely at the development of 
resources in a narrow technical sense, but 


at the development of human faculties and 
the building up of an institutional framework 
adequate to the needs and aspirations of the 
people.” But straightaway, the planners 
renounce their fine intentions of not compart- 
mentalizing the developmental process, and 
maintain that the emphasis must be on 
economic development. The importance of 
the latter is not to be gainsaid; nevertheless, 
the Commission has not realized adequately 
that the economic effort can be made or 
marred by the social services. 

The Plan is estimated to involve a total 
outlay of Rs. 2069 crores. The broad alloca- 
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tion of resources between the main heads of 
development are as follows:— 


Agriculture, Irrigation 


and Power 921.84 44.6% 

Transport and 
Communications 497.10 24.0% 
Industry 173.04 8.4% 
Social Services 339.81 16.4% 
Rehabilitation 85.00 4.1% 
Miscellaneous 51.99 2.59% 


2068.78 100.0 





It is easily evident that almost a half of 
the total expenditure is on Agriculture, 
Irrigation and Power. The Social Services, 
according to the above figures, account for 
less than a fifth of the total outlay. I am 
inclined to believe that the expenditure on 
Social Services has not been correctly made 
out—c.g., the Rehabilitation expenditure of 
Rs. 85 crores can justifiably be included 
under the head “Social Services”, just as the 
community development expenditure of 
Rs. 90 crores can. Many may argue that the 
latter is part and parcel of the agricultural 
programme. I would, however, state that 
within the agricultural setting, community 
development is a form of rural welfare 
employing the technique of community 
organization. If what I have stated to be the 
proper realm of the Social Services be 
accepted as true, the expenditure under that 
head will actually amount to Rs. 514.81 
crores or 24.9%. This is a great improvement 
on the previous figure, for a quarter of the 
total will be expended on Social Services. 


Then again, there is an inevitable handicap 
to public co-operation in the fact that the 
targets of the Plan appear uninspiring, for 
the Plan has been rightly restricted to a short 
period and to a prudent estimate of the 
available resources. This is the price that the 
very modest and down-to-earth Plan must 
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pay. In fact, what the Plan has shown most 
clearly is not so much the future possibilities 
as the present difficulties. As one critic has 
stated with justification, “It presents itself 
as a somewhat overwhelming picture of 
obstacles to be surmounted rather than as an 
inspiring picture of objectives to be attained.” 


Social Services—Under this head, we 
shall be dealing with the chapters on 
health, education, labour, housing, social 
welfare, welfare of backward classes, reha- 
bilitation of displaced persons and community 
projects and national extension services. All 
this stretches over a very wide field, and 
hence impossible to cover and comment upon 
at the short time at my disposal. What I 
propose to do is to briefly indicate the trends 
in each topic and to focus attention on certain 
important problems. 


I. Health—-Though the 56-page chapter 
on Health outlines a medical and public 
health programme, there is nothing really 
new in it. The whole ground had been pre- 
viously covered by the Bhore Committee 
Report. The only difference is that the latter’s 
recommendations have been shelved, whereas 
the Plan’s recommendations, we hope, will 
be implemented. 


After having described the deplorable 
state of affairs existing in the country, one 
would have expected it to lead to a blue-print 
of planned and co-ordinated action based 
on a precise assessment of resources, the 
urgency of the need and appropriate alloca- 
tions of funds to remedy the situation in the 
foreseeable future. What we actually find 
is a table giving the sums of money amount- 
ing to Rs. 99.55 crores which the different 
States are going to spend on health pro- 
grammes, out of which the Central Govern- 
ment proposes to contribute Rs. 17.87 crores 
to endow research and to establish an All- 
India Medical Institute. The planners have 
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suggested a programme with the following 
priorities : — 


(1) Provision of water-supply and sanita- 
tion. 


(2) Control of malaria. 

(3) Preventive health care of the rural 
population through mobile health 
units. 


(4) Health services for mothers and 
children. 

Education and training, as well as 
health education. 


on 
~ 


(6) Self-sufficiency in drugs and equip- 
ment. 


(7) Family planning and 


control. 


population 


— 


But all these are mere suggestions, and 
what strikes one is the absence of any 
directives whatsoever. Thus, the whole 
chapter consists of not one concerted plan, 
but separate programmes quite unconnected 
with each other. It is apologetically explained 
that health is largely the responsibility of 
the States. 


Let us consider just one of the individual 
programmes which make up the so-called 
Health Plan. There is a shortage of 290,000 
doctors needed to obtain the ratio of one 
doctor for each thousand of the population 
which prevails in the United Kingdom. The 
Plan shows that the training facilities are 
being extended to produce 2,782 doctors a 
vear by the end of the planning period. At 
this rate, we will take over a hundred years 
to catch up with the demand, if we ignore 
the yearly increase of population by five 
million. Even the question of how these new 
doctors are going to be absorbed in the 
social fabric in these days of chronic under- 
employment or unemployment, has been left 
unheeded. The problem of settling doctors 
in rural areas without the proper implements 


and institutions has also been disregarded. 
In a country like ours, there can be no 
alternative to socialized medicine to cater to 
the health needs of the people. The Plan, 


however, shows no realization of this fact. 


On the whole, the health plan is not 
working out very effectively in practice. 
Even the Five-Year Plan Progress Report 
(1951-53) has been compelled to state that 
“Broadly speaking, taking the States as a 
whole, medical and public health programmes 
are lagging behind the relatively modest 
levels postulated in the Plan”. It piously adds, 
however, that “During the remaining three 
years, the States as well as the Centre have 
to ensure that this lag is made up”. But 
how?-that question still remains unanswered. 


II Education—In the Plan, education is 
regarded in the main as “an aid to the growth 
of the spirit of cooperation, building up local 
leadership as a pre-requisite for the success 
of planning in a democracy”. The total 
allotment for educational development is 
Rs. 155.66 crores for the five-year period. 
How far this amount is going to last, with 
the various educational programmes enun- 
ciated and particularly with the policy of 
having by 1960 compulsory education for 
all uptil the age of 14, is questionable. 


After an assessment of the present situation, 
the educational priorities are discussed and 
targets fixed. It would have been better if 
the priorities had not been left vague. But 
the principal requirements of the present 
situation are well summed up as:— 


(1) Re-orientation of the present educa- 
tional system and the integration of 
its different stages and branches. 


(2) Expansion in various fields, especially 
in those of basic and social education, 
remodelled secondary education and 
technical and vocational education. 
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(3) Consolidation of existing secondary 
and university education and the 
devising of a system of higher educa- 
tion suited to the needs of rural areas. 


Expansion of facilities for women’s 
education, especially in the rural areas. 


Training of teachers, especially women 
teachers and teachers for basic schools, 
and improvement in their pay-scales 
and conditions of service. 


Helping backward States by giving 
preferential treatment to them in the 
matter of grants. 


Apart from the establishment or mainte- 
nance of a few All India councils and 
institutions, the promotion of Hindi and help 
especially to backward States, the responsi- 
bilities of the Centre are exhausted. The 
rest is in the hands of the States, local bodies 
and voluntary agencies. This policy of 
decentralization is excellent, for it spells 
autonomy, suggests flexibility and is permissive 
of experiments and research. 


Social Education has received considerable 
attention at the hands of the Planning Com- 
They realize, however, that an 
average annual expenditure of about Rs. 27 
crores for the next ten years would be re- 
quired to make everybody literate and give 
him, in addition, a veneer of social educa- 
tion. The average annual expenditure visua- 
lized in the Plan is 3.02 crores—a mere one- 
ninth of the actual amount required every 
year. Aside of these inhibiting economics, 
the approach to social education, the pro- 
gramme, selection and training of workers, 
research in literacy methods and production 
of literature is more or less satisfactory. 


mission. 


In dealing with women’s education, the 
Commission have stated that women should 
have equal opportunfties with men. That is 
all very well, but it ig clear how they propose 
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to set about it. The value of voluntary orga- 
nizations in the spread of education among 
women has been recognized—but this is more 
true in the urban setting than in rural onc. 
In the latter, the State and the respective 
local authority will have to shoulder greater 
responsibility for the provision of women’s 
education. It has been mentioned that women 
should be allowed to appear privately for 
university examinations. The general expe- 
rience has been that women who do appear 
privately, do badly. Today in many States, 
various examinations are being held for 
women and pressure is exerted on universities 
to absorb them in the undergraduate classes 
with disastrous consequences on standards. 
Then too, with higher education and subse- 
quent economic independence of quite a few 
women, certain institutions are decaying, and 
some values are being replaced by others. 
These sociological problems of change necd 
to be investigated in detail—it is a pity no 
lead has been given in this direction by the 
Plan. 


The institution of social and labour ser- 
vices is a sound idea, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther compulsion in this matter is desirable. 
Some exemption may be given to the students 
in their final examination if they have put in 
the required service. It has even been sug- 
gested that students who have finished their 
Intermediate be asked to contribute a year's 
labour. A year, to my mind, is too long a time 
and will break the continuity of education 
and perchance even the desire of the student 
to go in for further studies. The problems 
which are facing the educational authorities 
in England and other countries, where com- 
pulsory national service for the duration of 
two years has been introduced for every 
able-bodied young man, will soon become 
ours, if we are not careful. A total period 
of six months during the university education 
stage should suffice for the purpose. A pro- 
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vision of Rs. 1 crore has been made for 
implementing this scheme. 


No reliable data is yet available to measure 
the progress of the Plan in the different 
sectors in terms of physical targets, and so 
far, it has only been possible to indicate the 
types of programmes that are in progress. 


III Labour.—Labour and Labour Welfare 
has been allocated Rs. 6.92 crores for the five 
years, to be spent on industrial relations, 
wages and social security, working conditions, 
employment and training and finally produc- 
tivity. Out of all the social services, the 
subject of Labour is the most homogenous 
and has received special attention from 
both the Central and State Governments. 
Legislation protecting industrial labour has 
far outstripped that relating to other sections 
of the community. It is a very scnsible move, 
as far as the working conditions are con- 
cerned, not to introduce any fresh legislation 
but to concentrate upon the administrative 
measures needed for an effective implemen- 
tation of such legislation. With regard to 
employment and training, the purpose of 
which is the effective utilization of manpowcr, 
an Enquiry Committce has just been set up. 
Vocational guidance for children of school- 
leaving age and for students at the end of 
their college careers has not been taken into 
consideration here at all. The Progress 
Report reveals quite a satisfactory state of 
affairs as far as the implementation and con- 
solidation etc. is concerned. The Centre has 
got off to a good start with some of its 
schemes of development, whereas the States 
are slowly following behind. There is a very 
noticeable lag between activity at the Central 
and State levels. 

IV Housing.—The Plan has dwelt at 
length upon the housing conditions in the 
country, and the housing by the Government 
and Public Bodies on the one hand and by 
private enterprise on the other. On the 
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whole, the state of affairs, particularly in the 
industrial towns, leaves much to be desired. 
Since the responsibility for housing is mainly 
with the Centre, the policy regarding housing 
finance, standards, legislation, research and 
so on has been mapped out clearly. The 
difficulties in the way of slum clearance have 
been recognized, and particularly the insuffi- 
cient financial resources of improvement 
trusts and local authorities. Hence, out of 
the total provision of Rs. 48.82 crores for 
housing schemes, the Plan has suggested a 
certain amount of it to be set apart every 
year for issue as loan by the Central Govern- 
ment to improvement trusts and other local 
bodies, through the State Government con- 
cerned, for providing the initial capital for 
acquisition and demolition of slums. This 
suggestion has not yet been acted upon. 
Improved rural housing, on the model of 
aided self-help as in Puerto Rico, has also 
been suggested particularly in the community 
development projects. Two further sugges- 
tions of the Plan are creation of a National 
Building Organization and the Central and 
Regional Housing Boards. These are timely 
recommendations, but they need to be imple- 
mented as promptly as possible. The brief 
Progress Report only mentions that loans 
from the Central Government to the tunc 
of Rs. 5.14 crores have been sanctioned for 
the construction of 18,000 tenements in five 
States. Whether these tenements have been 
already constructed is not known. A vigorous 
housing policy by the Centre is the need of 
the hour! 

V Social Welfare.—The chapter on Social 
Welfare rightly begs with the aim of 
present-day social service, which is to be both 
curative and preventive, and must include 
the gradual rehabilitation of all weak, handi- 
capped and anti-social elements in socicty. 
From then on, it traces what reasonable 
programmes for women’s welfare, child 
welfare, family welfare and youth welfare 
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would entail. Since all these programmes 
contain more description than analysis, there 
is very little room left for comment. National 
physical fitness, crime and correctional ad- 
ministration and the welfare of the physically 
handicapped are also given their place in the 
social programme, and the importance of the 
community approach has been stressed. In 
discussing the resources for social welfare 
the Plan has been merely 
content with reciting the resources from 
State mcome endowments, 
membership fees and so on. It has completely 
neglected to deal with the vexed problem of 
charitable trusts and endowments, particularly 
of the communal type. Further, one would 
have expected the Plan to have given recogni- 
tion to novel methods of fund-collection for 


programmes, 


grants, from 


voluntary social service agencies—an instance 
m point is the highly evolved technique of the 
“Community Chest Campaign”. In the matter 
of agencies, the respective roles of the Centre 
and the State Governments and the local 
authorities have been mapped out. One 
suggestion, which is noticeable by _ its 
omission is the long-term goal of co-ordina- 
ting the social services, to-day managed by 
several Ministries and Departments, into a 
single Department of Public Welfare. 
Mention must be made at this juncture of 
the pioneering efforts of Madras and U.P. im 
having special Departments for Women’s 
Welfare, and the recent creation of a Social 
Welfare Department in M.P. with the quain- 
test combination of subjects—village pancha- 
yats, home guards, social education and the 
like. The significant questicn of utilizing a 
well-organized _ social agency for 
district administration, touched upon in an 
earlier part of the Plan, has not been taken 
up and discussed further in this relevant 
chapter. 

A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs has been made 
in the Plan for research relating to social, 
economic and administrative problems of 


service 


‘ 
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national development. Nothing substantial 
has been done m this matter so far, aside of 
inviting plans for research projects from 
universities, public bodies, schools of social 
work and so on. In the section on training 
for social work, no thought has been paid to 
the emergence and importance of the social 
administrator with the improvement and 
increase in the statutory social services. An 
encouraging lead, however, has been given in 
the field of social legislation, its assessment 
and the policy for future action, and the 
creation of an effective public opinion. 


A sum of Rs. 4 crores has been provided 
to give grants-in-aid to voluntary social service 
organizations for strengthening, improving 
and extending the existing activities in the 
fields of social welfare, and for developing 
new programmes and carrying out pilot 
projects. To administer this Fund, the 
Central Social Welfare Board has been set 
up by the Government of India. It is an 
antonomous body under the administrative 
control of the Ministry of Education. It 
consists of eleven nominated members—onc 
representative cach from the Ministries of 
Health, Education, Labour and Finance, one 
representative each from the Council of States 
and the House of the People, and five 
members representing existing social welfare 
agencies in the country. One very glarmg 
omission in the composition of this Board is 
the absence of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work—an All India body which has 
educated public opinion and has created a 
favourable mental climate for well-organized 
social services durimg the past seven years. 


The Board believes that its meagre 
resources should be distributed to as many 
voluntary welfare organizations as possible-—- 
a laudable object in theory, but which gene- 
rally works out most ineffectively in practice. 
The maximum has been laid at Rs. 10,000 
a year for any organization, and in exceptional 
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cases, at Rs. 15,000 per annum. We could 
profitably learn from the experience of other 
countries in this direction—it has been almost 
invariably found that giving larger sums to 
a few really deserving organizations for at 
least a period of five to seven years pays 
larger dividends than frittering away the re- 
sources among too many. It has been found 
useful to aid a particular organization over 
a period of years, to enable it to carry out in 
practice a really outstanding programme. 
Needless to say, a certain amount of control 
and supervision over these aided organizations 
must be there but we must preserve ourselves 
from too tight a control, which may mar the 
initiative, enthusiasm and efficacy of the 
organization’s programme. The grants must 
be made conditional on engaging trained 
workers, wherever possible, by the aided 
organizations. The principles of financial aid 
followed by certain big foundations and 
trusts in the West, evolved by the trial-and- 
error method, may prove very useful for the 
Board’s guidance. 

Three Advisory Panels of so-called experts 
have been nominated by the Board for the 
welfare of Children, Women, and of the 
Handicapped and Juvenile Delinquents. The 
maim function of these Panels is to visit the 
various social welfare organizations in the 
country and to recommend to the Board the 
best methods of assisting them in their work. 
While not wishing to appear over-critical, it 
must be pointed out that a doubt has arisen 
as to how far these Panels can really assess 
the work and needs of a particular institution 
by one short visit. Heads of institutions who 
have the requisite personality and the gift of 
the gab may put over their case for financial 
assistance extremely well but there are others, 
who are sound workers but who may be 
unable to present their side half as convinc- 
ingly. And this is a difficulty particularly 
evident in he field of voluntary welfare. It 
would be grossly unfair to judge of an orga- 
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nization and its doings on one brief impression 
—better far would it be to appoint mature 
research workers, who could present the needs 
of various institutions objectively after a care- 
ful study. 


The composition of the Panels has also not 
evoked much enthusiasm, for there is just onc 
social scientist appomted. The professionally 
trained people seem to have been glossed 
over entirely. The trained and experienced 
social worker and scientist does not believe 
that this field should be her own jealously 
guarded preserve. But she and others like her 
certainly believe that they can render invalu- 
able assistance to the Board, particularly 
during its initial period of existence. The 
choice of Panel Secretaries has also not becn 
fair. We believe it would have been better to 
have had these posts advertised. 


Whilst on this topic of Social Welfare, I 
cannot help but make a passing reference to 
the Social Welfare Year Book, which the 
Social Services Division of the Planning 
Commission hopes to bring out within eight 
or nine months. Negotiations with the Indian 
Conference of Social Work had been origi- 
nally carried on with a view to entrusting this 
work to it. Unfortunately, the Planning 
Commission decided to tackle this project 
themselves directly. This trend of wishing to 
bring out an important publication of this 
nature with such unseemly haste needs to be 
deprecated. 


If this has seemed one long tale of woe, 
I can but crave your pardon. But I felt 
compelled to bring out ‘these tendencies in 
the field of Social Welfare to you all, so 
that they can be discussed objectively with 
the ultimate purpose of suggesting and 
recommending to the authorities a line of 
action, which they may find uscful. 


VI Welfare of Backward Classes.—The 
Backward Classes include the Scheduled 
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Castes and Tribes, as well as the ‘Criminal 
Tribes’, and a provision of Rs. 28.87 crores 
has been made for their welfare during the 
planning period. The welfare programme 
particularly stresses education, communica- 
tions and personnel, and a Backward Classes 
Commission has already been appointed. The 
safeguards and privileges guaranteed to these 
people are not adequate. A _ four-fold 
programme to eradicate untouchability, that 
most soul-corroding institution of ancient 
days, has been put forward—viz., 


(1) Removal of untouchability by law. 


(2) Removal by persuasive and educative 
processes through social education. 


(3) The practice of democratic behaviour 
in social and recreational life. 


(4) Opportunities afforded by the State 
and private agencies for self-develop- 
ment and expression and for the 
betterment of health education, eco- 
nomic life and living conditions. 


Of the various developmental programmes 
for these Scheduled Castes and Tribes, those 
for the so-called ‘Criminal Tribes’ are the 
most madequate. In the Progress Report for 
the two years, 1951-52 and 1952-53, it is 
mentioned that the Home Ministry’s organi- 
zation (through the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) 
needs to be strengthened, especially singe 
additional responsibility for welfare pro- 
grammes for the Backward Classes has 
now been entrusted to it. The imple- 
mentation of these varied programmes 
is at present handicapped by the lack of 
personnel with the necessary training and 
aptitude for work among these backward 
peoples. Without a solid foundation of good 
administration and competent technical 
assistance, there can be no assurance that 
the progress, particularly of the Scheduled 
Tribes is at all commensurate with the 


expenditure incurred upon them or that the 
necessary techniques and methods for their 
development are being successfully worked 
out. 


VII Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons.— 
The rural rehabilitation of displaced persons 
has included three distinct policies: — 


(1) Quasi-permanent allotment of evacuee 
agricultural land in the Punjab and 
PEPSU. 


(2) Allotment of evacuee agricultural land 
on a temporary basis in other parts 
of India, especially in Delhi and 
Rajasthan. 


(3) Settlement of cultivable waste land 
reclaimed by the various State 
Governments or the Central Tractor 
Organization. 


The urban resettlement of these people 
has also been effected somehow, though it 
has been a highly complex matter. About 
Rs. 85 crores have been allotted for rehabi- 
litation in general, and the issue of 
compensation for displaced persons has been 
tentatively worked out during the last few 
weeks. According to the estimates of the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation, a vast majority 
of displaced agriculturists from West Pakistan 
has been resettled. Substantial progress has 
also been reported in the construction of 
houses, so that almost the entire housing 
problem of displaced persons from West 
Pakistan would be liquidated by the end of 
1953-54. Vocational and Training Pro- 
grammes are also going apace. Whilst 
governmental responsibility for the people 
from West Pakistan is steadily decreasing, 
that for displaced perscns from East Pakistan 
is increasing enormously. Recently, a Fact- 
Finding Commission has been appointed to 
survey the problem of displaced persons in 
West Bengal, where the majority of people 
from East Pakistan are located. 
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VIII Community Projects and National 
Extension Services.—Dovetailed imto the 
Plan, particularly in the agricultural sector, 
are the community development projects. The 
central idea behind the projects is to sclect 
areas for intensive development and to 
pursue it in an integrated manner. The 
initial programme provides for 55 projects 
located in selected areas in the different 
States. A provision of Rs. 90 crores has been 
made for the purpose. All these years, rural 
development has never been thought of as 
something embracing all aspects of rural life 
and work. This is sought to be remedied 
under the scheme of community development. 
The programme will include agriculture and 
related matters, communications, education, 
health, supplementary employment, housing, 
training and social welfare. The uniqueness 
of the scheme lies not so much im the 
selection and pooling together of the various 
items of work, but in the integrated and 
supra-departmental approach to the problem 
of development and basing it on the initiative 
and enthusiasm of the people themselves. 


I do not propose to dea! with community 
projects in detail as the ground will be amply 
covered in the other part of this section, 
“Rural Welfare through Community Pro- 
jects”. Nevertheless, I would like to draw 
attention to some problems of leadership and 
public participation. Leadership and public 
cooperation, the agency that executes the 
plans and the people for whose benefit they 
are meant are the two imponderable factors 
on which will depend the success or failure 
of the Plan. In the matter of leadership, 
the States vary in their methods of selection 
and recruitment. In some of the States, party 
men have been appointed as Project 
Officers, with the natural result that no 
co-operation is forthcoming from the oppo- 
sition parties. Sometimes, there also exists a 
certain amount of antagonism between 
Government servants on the one hand and 
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these Congressmen on the other. It would 
be a sounder policy to make all these jobs 
in the community projects Public Service 
Commission jobs. 


In other States like M.P., to avoid nepotisin 
in the matter of jobs, the Development 
Department has taken personnel from other 
Government Departments, e.g., graduates 
from the Department of Agriculture in each 
tehsil are taken up for extension work and 
district inspectors of schools from the 
Department of Education as Chief Social 
Education Organizers and so on. These 
States feel that Public Service Commissions 
take too long a time to recruit the necessary 
personnel. 


Most of the upper cadre of community 
project officers belong to the I. C. S. or the 
I. A. S. This is a good arrangement, but be- 
fore these high officers are posted to their 
spheres.of action, they need a certain amount 
of re-orientation. This should include a 
detailed knowledge of their respective areas, 
the dignity of manual labour, effecting public 
participation in the best manner possible by 
personal example. For the backward areas 
particularly, men who will be able to capture 
the imagination of the simple, unsophisticated 
tribes are needed. Then alone will any 
progress in the developmental plan _ be 
forthcoming. 


For the intermediary level of personnel, 
like social education officers and chief social 
education organizers, five training centres 
have been started at Hyderabad, Nilokheri, 
Shantiniketan, Gandhigram and Allahabad. 
The health personnel, like doctors, nurses, 
midwives and health visitors, are inadequate 
to implement the health programme in the 
community project areas and national exten- 
sion service blocks. This is true in spite of 
the Ministry of Health’s efforts at providing 
senior health visitors at the Secondary Health 
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Centres in the community project areas, by 
a nine and a half month’s course at the 
College of Nursing, Delhi. 


The key position for the implementation of 
this programme, however, is the multi- 
purpose village level worker, the Gram Sevak. 
33 training centres are functioning at present 
to train supervisory personnel and village level 
workers, To quote an instance, in M. P., 900 
candidates have been chosen recently for the 
posts of Gram Sevaks in the scale of pay 
Rs. 60-125. For an Intermediate, the starting 
pay is Rs, 66 and for a Graduate, Rs. 75 in 
the same scale of pay. The candidates are at 
least matriculates and are between the ages of 
20 and 25. The selected candidates have to 
undergo one year’s training in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, cooperatives, public health, 
extension methods, Government 
centres, during which time they are paid a 
stipend of Rs. 50 per month. Posts are per- 
manent and if these Gram Sevaks do excep- 
tionally good work, their prospects are 
improved for they can be promoted to the 
posts of Extension Officers and Block Deve- 
lopment Officers (Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner’s grade). A percentage of the higher 
posts will be filled by promotion from the 
Gram Sevaks. The promotion will be by 
selection on merit. 


In the matter of 
participation in these projects, several groups 
of college students have been reported to have 
contributed voluntary labour (either of the 
educative or the manual type). If it is in 
education, they are not in the work for a 
consistently long time, and that detracts from 
the merit of their work. As far as manual work 
is concerned, any outside labour should only 
be available if the villagers of that particular 
area themselves express such a need. Fre- 
quently, newspapers have publicized the 
efforts of outside groups like students; this 
stressing of the students’ achievement alone is 


etc., at 


securing voluntary 
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apt to leave a bad taste in the mouth for the 
villagers concerned. 


Though the village panchayat is supposed 
to be the focal point in the village develop- 
ment programme, it has, in practice, often 
turned out to be unsatisfactory as a civic body 
and as a centre for creating and fostering 
public enthusiasm for the work. In_ these 
circumstances, new avenues for channelizing 
public enthusiasm need to be found. In M.P., 
a non-political village body, known as the 
“Vikas Mandal’, has been brought into being, 
and al] persons interested in development are 
brought in. This system has been inaugurated 
but recently, but even during the short time 
that has elapsed, some of these Vikas Mandals 
have proved to be very successful. 

Whilst on the subject of public cooperation, 
it would not be amiss to mention the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj, a non-political body, which has 
for its objects the following: — 

(i) To find and develop avenues of 

voluntary service for the citizen of 
India (a) to promote national 
sufficiency and build up the economic 
strength of the country, and (b) to 
promote the social well-being of the 
community and to mitigate the priva- 
tions and hardships of its less favoured 


sections. 


(2) To draw out the available unused 
time, energy and other resources of 
the people and direct them into various 
fields of social and economic activity. 


The work of the branches of the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj varies from one State to another, 
depending upon the lead given by those in 
authority in the State branches. It would be 
pertinent to discuss the respective roles of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj and the fields in which 
they can actively cooperate. 
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In conclusion, it is evident that the First 
Five-Year Plan has laid greatest emphasis on 
education and community projects. Its suc- 
cessor, we hope, will concentrate more on 
health education and social welfare, the last 


of which has certainly been given step- 
motherly treatment in the present Plan. The 
concentration on these subjects will also 
involve more detailed figures than are forth- 
coming in the 1951 Census. 





IMPLEMENTATION OF THE WELFARE PROJECTS OF THE 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Dr. Miss Parin VAKHARIA, BARODA 


The Five-Year Plan was finally approved 
by the Parliament on December 19, 1952. 
That means the Plan is not yet a year old. 
While it marks the dawn of developments 
and progress in the country, it is too early to 
pass judgment regarding its implementation. 
The only thing we could even attempt to do, 
is to study the programme laid out and the 
method of approach to the various problems 
which are to be tackled by this means. It 
would be hasty to speak of the success or the 
failure of the plan at this stage. However, 
even at this stage, two points are of great 
importance—the method in which cach 
scheme is launched and the relatedness of 
this method to the final objective of achieve- 
ment. 


While discussing the welfare programme, 
the fundamental question is that of deter- 
mining whether the provisions of the plan 
mect the existing needs in the country. 
Under the present circumstances it is practi- 
cally impossible to answer this question be- 
cause we have not got factual data based on 
scientific studies by which extent or depth of 
social problems could be determined. Un- 
doubtedly it covers the problems such as 
those of health, illiteracy, shortage of food, 
unemployment, etc., which we know are 
nationwide by way of our day to day 
experience. Not underestimating the impor- 


tance of dealing with these problems, effective 
work cannot be launched unless we have 
comprehensive, scientific studies, which may 
provide an overall picture. While we work 
with human beings, we have to sce their 
various problems as parts of a whole picture 
consisting of every aspect of life. Unless the 
planning is preceded by such large-scale 
studies, it would be idle boasting to talk of 
the effectiveness or otherwise of the pro- 
gramme. 


In a democratic state where improvement 
of individual and group life is the objective 
any aspect of civic life could be termed as a 
welfare activity. For social progress, effort 
of every citizen is necessary—a doctor has 
his role to perform, a teacher has his and so 
also a social worker. All of these and 
others contribute towards better social order, 
and therefore could legitimately be looked 
upon as welfare workers. The questions be- 
fore this conference are, in what way is the 
social worker’s role distinct from that of other 
welfare workers? What is the specific job that 
he could perform? And therefore what is the 
provision made in the plan in relation to 
training and utilization of social workers? 


The entire plan is geared to improve 
the lot of the common man and. to 
that extent it is a welfare project. However 
two sections refer specifically to social 
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welfare: (a) Community development pro- 
jects and rural welfare; (b) Social welfare 
programmes related to women, children, 
youth, family, underprivileged groups, 
physically and socially handicapped, etc. A 
collective picture of these two sections once 
again covers every aspect of individual and 
social life. Broadly speaking, the attempted 
approach to the solution of these problems is 
through legislative measures, financial assis- 
tance, research and utilization of effort of the 
citizens as part of the community—some of 
them as employces of the Planning Commis- 
sion, others in their voluntary capacity. 

Not underestimating the importance of all 
of these, the day to day working will depend 
on the full-time employees of the organisation 
and the progranune as implemented by them. 
Therefore it is very essential that each one 
of these fulltime workers be a fully trained 
and adequately qualified person. The 
reference here is specifically with regards to 
posts created for social work. The community 
projects have absorbed trained social workers 
in key positions of research and administration 
or co-ordination but not so for workers in the 
ficld. Undoubtedly the country needs workers 
at all levels but the question is how do we 
determine these levels and therefore what 
type of training should be provided. We talk 
of the village level workers and multi-purpose 
workers. But fundamentally, what is the 
“Village Level”? While we are working, with 
human beings and for human beings, the level 
of the villager’s need cannot be determined at 
anything less than the level of the city 
dweller. And the term multi-purpose worker 
produces the same connotation as that con- 
venient term “Mass” is frequently brought 
to use when we fail to recognize and treat 
humanity with the respect that each indivi- 
dual desires and has been secured even 


through the Constitution. 
It is to be expected that the youthful 
enthusiasm of the nation wants quick results 
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and therefore we are apt to make experts out 
of every citizen at the cross roads and expect 
one trained social worker to create miracle in 
a unit of one hundred villages. The result 
is that there is the danger of committing the 
age old mistake of creating the plans for the 
villagers in the office of the community 
worker, in turn to be superimposed on the 
people before they themselves are ready to 
absorb them. The urge must come from 
within the people if the plan is to be of lasting 
effects. In the preliminary stage it is more 
important to make people aware of their 
needs and create an urge for change than 
to show results that are visible to the sense. 
Thus it would require skilled work with 
individuals, families and communities who 
need to be helped to learn this new approach, 
personal experience, self-confidence and self- 
respect. If this is to be the objective, the 
programme would require workers who are 
not only trained in socio-economic background 
and techniques of one type and another but 
who have learned to understand the dyna- 
mics of human personality and behaviour. 
In short it needs a fully trained social worker, 
whether that be at under-graduate or post- 
graduate level and it calls for maturity and 
personal integrity. 


Thus in a national plan of this nature, it 
is of primary importance that the workers 
know their specific roles and utility. The 
country is big enough and there is plenty for 
evcry one to do but duplication of labour must 
be avoided. Organizations of the nature of 
Indian Conference of Social Work could assist 
this national movement for progress by doing 
its own small share of work—that of organiz- 
ing authentic researches, discussions and work- 
shops wherein the nature and extent of the 
problems could be determined and where 
through mutual co-operation and awareness, 
each worker could find his specific place. 


The ultimate success of such a vast scheme 
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will depend, on decentralization to the extent 
of each community’s ability to stand on its 
own fect. In order to create leaders who in 
turn would give the required impetus calls 
for specialized training which can be orga- 
nized, again by determining the nature and 


extent of the problem. Briefly, as the Plan 
proceeds through years, as it is meant for 
every man in the country, it will have to 
increase emphasis on individual’s needs and 
individual’s adjustment within the dynamic 
changes of social and economic order. 


SECTION I 


REPORT ON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman: Shrimati Hannah Sen, New 


Delhi. 


Secretary: Shri M. D. Madan, Public Rela- 
tions Officer, Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 


Recorder; Shri. V. R. Ruthnam, Hon. 
General _ Secretary, Mysore 
Branch I.C.S.W., Bangalore. 


The Section on ‘Social Work and the Five 
Year Plan’ held two meetings on December 
27 and 28, 1953. After the Chairman’s 
address on December 27, the discussions 
started on the two papers submitted by Shri 
S. K. Dey (Calcutta) and Shri S. Dasgupta 
(Sriniketan) on ‘Rural Welfare and Com- 
munity Projects.’ 


In the absence of Mr. Dey, his paper was 
read by Shri Asok Mitra. In his paper, 
Shri Dey felt that the Community Projects 
represented a good attack on the socio- 
economic problems of the nation. He defined 
their objectives as the planned development 
of the group involved and described them as 
composite programmes of self-help for the 
all-round development of the community. 


Mr. Dasgupta while emphasizing Mr. Dey’s 
thesis, added that the restoration of the 
spirit was even more urgently necessary than 
material development. The purpose of all 

8 


community development plans must be to 
provide an atmosphere and environment in 


which the total growth of man was possible. 


Throughout the discussions, the accent was 
on the need for proper workers to undertake 
the enormous work of the Community Pro- 
jects. Mr. Donald S. Groom who opened 
the discussion stated that there was need for 
a complete reorientation in the outlook of 
the Government Officers who undertook to 
work in the field of Community Projects and 
that the villagers had to be approached, not 
as from above, but as from within. He added 
that attention ought to be paid to the felt 
needs of the people. 


Miss S. F. Dastur (Bombay) called atten- 
tion to the success of the Community Pro- 
jects in Madhya Pradesh which was largely , 
due to the Vikas Mandals and pleaded for 
the enlargement of this idea. Both Miss 
Dastur and Mr. M. S. Gore (Delhi) empha- 
sised the need to divorce politics from 
recruitment of personnel for Community 
Projects. 


Mr. G. L. Shukhla (Madhya Pradesh) 
corrected Miss Dastur’s statement that the 
Panchayats had failed where the Vikas 
Mandals had succeeded. He pointed out that 
the Panchayats wanted precisely those facili- 
ties which had made the Vikas Mandals 
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successful; they were (1) official attention 
(2) quick and adequate financial support and 
While the Vikas 
Mandals were formed and organised by the 


(3) technical knowledge. 


Community Project Officers on an ad hoc 
basis, the Panchayats had to wait and operate 
through slow-moving Government machinery 
for what little support they obtained. 


When the section met a second time on 
December 28, the papers of Miss 
and Dr. (Miss) P. Vakharia 
“Implementation of the Welfare Projects of 


Dastur 
(Baroda) on 
the Five Year Plan” were presented for 


discussion. 


Miss Dastur in her paper called attention 
to the fact that the Planning Commission 
had had to work on scanty statistical data 
and, therefore, the problem of utilising the 
available resources to the fullest extent was 
more complicated. The picture as presented 
by the commission in their statement of the 
prevailing situation in every field was one of 
In most fields, 
prioritics were suggested but rarely was firm 


overwhelming obstacles. 


direction given. 


Miss Dastur maintained that no reference 
was made to the many charitable trusts that 
were operating without control and _ there 
was no mention of such new and more 
effective methods of raising funds for social 
services as the Community Chest. In the 
constitution of the Social Welfare Board, 
Miss Dastur pointed out that no place had 
been given to the Indian Conference of 
Social Work and the operation of the Board 
also left much room for criticism and its 
various panels did not have a_ sufficient 
number of professional social workers on 


them. 


Dr. Vakharia in her paper pointed out that 
it was too early to comment on the Five-Year 
Plan’s effectiveness. One good thing, however, 
that had resulted was that everybody was set 
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thinking and talking about it, which in itsclf 
was a very desirable thing. 


Dr. Vakharia repeatedly stressed the need 
for adequate training of the people under- 
taking specific activities in each field covered 
by the Planning Commission. She pointed 
out that while every citizen who contributed 
voluntary service was a welfare worker, it 
was necessary to distinguish such welafre 
workers from professional social workers who 
had the training to undertake their work in 
a scientific manner. For this purpose, training 
courses at various levels could be and should 
be established. 


Mr. S. R. Venkataraman, (Madras) in 
opening the discussion dwelt largely on 
the question of education, particularly the 
promotion of literacy and commended the 
example of Madras State which had institu- 
ted shorter 
enabling children to assist their parents in 
the field and also making it possible to use 
the same staff to serve a larger number of 
students. In discussing the subject of private 
charities, Mr. Venkataraman suggested the 
appointment of Charities Commissioners in 
all States, following the example of Bombay, 
to ensure the fulfilment of the objects of the 
endowments and propcr financial control. He 
suggested that wherever possible charities 
should be channelised into non-communal 
services. 


courses in primary schools, 


Mr. Venkataraman also drew attention to 
the fact that low cost housing had been 
developed by Hyderabad and one or two 
other States which deserved to be studied by 
the Central Government. He agreed with 
Miss Dastur that it was necessary to associate 
recognised social service agencies with the 


Social Welfare Board. 


In the discussion that followed, several 
members participated. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. The Conference is pleased to note that 
the Secretary of the Planning Commission has 
advised Secretaries in all 
States to enlist the Co-operation of student 
volunteers in the execution of the Govern- 


Development 


ment’s social service plans. It, therefore, 
recommends that Community Project Officers 
should encourage students to participate in 
the project work, thereby rendering a service 
to the rural areas and acquiring, at the same 
time, valuable discipline. Participation by 
students or other external groups should, 
however, be so planned that it does not leave 
the villagers resentful. Service by external 
groups must not seem imposed from above 
but should be fostered from within and 
include the villagers in the group, as far as 
possible, as a single team. 

2. It appears necessary to have more 
people in the intermediate cadres of Com- 
munity Project personnel such as doctors, 
nurses, health visitors, etc., and to have the 
wages of the village level workers adequate 
enough to draw the right type of workers. 
Machinery should be devised to ensure that 
people with the right tarining and the right 
attitude alone are recruited. Every effort must 
ke made to develop local leadership and to 
obtain personnel from the area of operation. 

3. Vikas Mandals in some states have done 
considerable useful work and the formation 
of such Mandals in other areas, as precursors 
of panchayats, should be considered. It 
should, however, be understood that these 
Mandals cannot be substitutes for the elected 
Gram Panchayats, which should be made 
effective instruments of rural reconstruction. 

4. A small Betterment Levy on residents 
of areas selected for development is worthy 
of consideration. The approach should be 
such, however, that it does not appear an im- 
position. It should be possible to work up 
sufficient enthusiasm in the village community 
to vote such a Levy on itself. 


5. Efforts should be made to cover the gap 
existing between (a) the demands of the 
villagers, stimulated by the Project adminis- 
tration, for better seeds, implements, manure, 
etc. and (b) the supply of these goods, by 
proper co-ordination between the different 
Departments of the Government. 

6. In the fulfilment of the object of the 
Plan which is the total development of the 
individual, physical, spiritual, and social, it 
is imperative that the execution of the plan 
be entrusted to people having the right 
approach and the necessary scientific training. 

7. It is necessary that population control 
and education on family planning methods 
should be one of the most important items 
in the Community Project programmes. 

8. Close scientific studies of each particular 
field of social service should be made to 
provide the statistical foundation for proper 
planning and every effort must be made to 
have all planning, as far as possible, on care- 
fully checked date. 

9. In view of the desirability of employing 
more and more trained workers for the ful- 
filment of the object of the plan, machinery 
should be devised for the training of social 
workers at all levels and in every field. 
Employees of Government transferred to such 
work as Community Projects, should be given 
reorientation and special training courses to 
equip them for their task. In all such training, 
the need for the right approach to the people 
and respect for their dignity should be em- 
phasized. 

10. The schemes for low cost housing 
worked out by various States should be 
studied to examine their applicability in other 
areas so that the fullest benefit may be obtain- 
ed from the funds set apart for housing. 

11. Well-known social service agencies 
and social workers should be closely associated 
with the Central Social Welfare Board. 





. 








SECTION II 


TRIBAL WELFARE 


By L. M. Srikant, New Deu 


(Chairman) 


India is a country of a medley of races 
and tribes, castes and communities whose 
ancient history it is very difficult to trace. It 
is well-nigh impossible to assert which parti- 
cular race or tribe inhabited India and how 
different races and tribes settled down in the 
country coming from different directions. No 
Tribes can be said to be Aborigines of the 
exact area they now occupy though they are 
autochthones of India. The Anthropologists 
have tried to classify these different races 
and tribes existing at present in India in the 
light of their own study, but even then we 
find that it is in a general way that the 
classification has been made and all the races 
and tribes have been classified on different 
scientific bases. For Instance, Baron von 
Eikstedt (Germany), who visited this country 
some years back has divided the people of 
India into three main groups, the Weddids 
(ancient Indians) and to which may belong 
most of the aboriginals of India, the Malanids 
(black Indians) and the Indids (new 
Indians). The Weddid group naturally is 
named after the aboriginals of Ceylon known 
as Veddas which is now a dying tribe. We 
are much more concerned with the aboriginal 
or the tribal races of the country and, there- 
fore, we may not go into the question of the 
three groups mentioned by Baron von 
Eikstedt regarding the inhabitants of India 
at present. Dr. Guha in his note on the 
Census of 1931 has distinguished seven racial 
elements in India and he has divided the 
aboriginal tribes of India into three main 


divisions, 


1. The Proto-Australoids who are similar 
to the Weddid group. 


2. The second is the Negrito strain indi- 
cated mostly by grizzly hair marked 
among the Andamanese and the Kadars 
of the South West. Dr. Guha maintains 
that these Negritos are the oldest of 
all and the Proto-Australoid came later. 


3. The third element of the aboriginal 
population of India is the Mongoloid 
which is found in the Naga tribes of 
Assam. 


These are the main traits to be found in 
the Tribals of India but in course of centuries 
they have been divided into large number of 
sub-tribes, all mutually exclusive, each having 
the endogamous and exogamous clans having 
their own totem names and their own 
customs. The Census Report of 1941 is said 
to be not as reliable as the previous reports. 
It does not deal with the question of tribes 
or aboriginals or the different nomenclatures 
by which they have been called which have 
been referred to in the previous census 
reports. The last census report of 1951 has 
not referred to the tribals in any one of its 
notes as we find in the detailed notes of 
Dr. Guha, Dr. Hutton etc., in the census of 
1931. Thus the latest census reports of 1941 
and 1951 do not give us any definite indica- 
tion of a scientific basis for classifying the 


tribes from other communities and castes. 
Immediately after the office of the Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes was set up according to Article 338 
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of the Constitution, a circular was issued to 
all the State Governments requesting them 
to supply the criteria according to them for 
classifying the tribes in their States as the 
censuses of 1941 and 1951 did not lay down 
any criteria of this kind though they have 
enumerated the tribals under different heads 
and that too not tribe-wise. The replies 
received from the State Governments have 
very little of uniformity but the following 
were found to be common criteria in their 


replies : — 
(i) primitive way of living, 


(ii) habitation in remote and less easily 
accessible areas, and 


(iii) nomadic habits and love for drink 
and dance. 


It was natural that as no single common 
criteria was forthcoming either from the 
State Governments or the Central Govern- 
ment for the classification of Tribals at the 
time of the censuses of 1941 and 1951, a 
great disparity appeared between the figures 
of population of Tribals in the two censuscs 
referred to above. Logically, the figures of 
the Tribals should have increased in the 
1951 census at the average rate of increase 
in population over the census of 1941. 
According to the list of the President’s Order 
and Constitutional provisions of Article 342, 
the tribes mentioned numbered less than 
those mentioned in the census of 1951. This 
was the subject of a memorandum by 
Members of Parliament and is the subject 
matter of political controversy and should not 
be mixed up with the scientific classification 
of Tribals on a basis acceptable to Anthro- 
pologists and such other research workers. 
The population also will have to be 
determined on this scientific basis. Dr. Verrier 
Elwin has tried to classify the Tribals of 
India into four main divisions, the first two 


which number not more than five million 
as he estimates relate to the ‘real primitives’ 
living in the Hills. He classed them as Wilder 
aboriginals to be sub-divided into two 
sections, the one the most primitive who 
have reached the simple stage of life. For 
instance, the Hill Marias of Bastar State, the 
Baigas of Madhya Pradesh, the Juangs and 
Bondo Projas and Lunjia Savras of Orissa 
State with whom axe-cultivation is more 
than a form of agriculture, their way of life. 
The second class of aboriginals according 
to Dr. Elwin are those who have begun to 
change in many small and scttled ways and 
he mentions in contrast to the Hill Marias 
the Bison Horn Marias of Bastar State with 
whom axe-cultivation is more a habit than 
their way of life. They are accustomed to 
outside life, like going to bazaars, wearing 
clothes. The third class of aboriginals which, 
according to him, are numerous i.c., 20 
million have begun to lose their tribal culture 
on account of external contact. The fourth 
class consists of the old aristocracy like 
the Bhils, the Naga chieftains, the Gond 
Rajahs, wealthy Santhals etc. He gives the 
instance of the Gond Rajahs of Sarangarh 
who is at present Minister in charge of Tribal 
welfare in Madhya Pradesh. He lives in a 
house which is equipped with every modern 
comfort with a library. This fourth class have 
been already acculturated and have assimi- 
lated the blessings of civilisation. 


The Tribal Welfare Committee which met 
under the auspices of the last Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work at Calcutta and which 
consisted of Anthropologists like Dr. D. N. 
Mazumdar, Prof. Chattopadhyaya and other 
social workers with myself as the Chairman 
has made, among others, recommendations 
for the classification of the tribes as follows: —- 


(1) Tribals who confine themselves to 


original forest habitats and are still 
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distinctive in their pattern of life. 
These may be termed as Tribal Com- 


munities, 


ii) Tribals who have more or less settled 
down in rural areas taking to agricul- 
ture and other allied occupations. This 
category of people may be recognised 


as Semi-Tribal communities, 


(ui) Tribals who have migrated to urban 
or semi-urban and rural areas and are 
engaged in ‘civilised’ occupations in 
industries and other vocations and who 
have discriminatingly adopted traits 
and culture of the other population of 
the country. These may be classed as 


Acculturated Tribal Communities, 
(iv) Totally assimilated Tribals. 


Looking to the development of the 
Scheduled or the Aboriginal Tribes of India, 
we find that on account of the impact of 
outside culture and civilisation, majority of 
them have begun to be assimilated in onc 
way or the other. The Gonds in Madhya 
Pradesh had started an association called the 
Raj Gond Kashatriya Suraj Wanshi Maha- 
calling Hindus and 


There have been reformatory 


sabha themselves 
Kashatriyas. 
movements amongst the Mundas under their 
great leader Birsa Munda; similarly among 
the Oraons of Bihar there is the ‘Bhagat’ 
movement as a result of which today we find 
‘Tana Bhagats claiming to be a distinctive 
class from the other tribals. There was the 
Reform movement among the Santals in 1871 
by one Bhagrit Christian 
Missions have been able to convert many of 
the Mundas and the Oraons in Bihar and 
many of the Tribals of Assam on account of 
their persistent social work coupled with of 
conversion to 


(Bhagairath) . 


prosclytisation or 


course 
Christianity for the last 
hundred years. All those who have come 


seventy-five to 
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under the reform movement of Hinduism or 
under the impact of Christian Missionaries 
being converted into Christians or under the 
influence of education and civilisation have 
already been acculturised to some extent. 
The Tea garden labour and the Ex-Tea 
garden labour (which is nearly seven to ten 
lakhs in Assam) composed of various Tribals 
is another instance of the result of the process 
of admixture of Tribals going on a very 
rapid pace now in India. The approach for 
the solution of their problems will be quite 
different from that which will be necessary 
for class one of Dr. Elwin and also the class 
I mentioned in the report of the Tribal Wel- 
fare Committee of Indian Conference of 
Social Work, namely, those who confine them- 
selves to original forest habitats and are 
distinguishable in their patterns of life and 
who are really tribals like the Hill Marias of 
Bastar State, Baigas of Madhya Pradesh, 
Pawras of Akrani Mahal of Bombay, the 
Juangs and the Dungria Khonds and Lunjia 
Savras of Orissa, Chenchus and Kadars in 
the South, Pahasias of Santhal Parganas, some 
tribes of Andamans and some of the tribes 
of Assam. It is very difficult to find out the 
exact number of such of these tribes which 


belong to Class I. 


The problems of Class II and III tribals, 
according to the Tribal Welfare Committee 
Report i.e. all those who have settled down, 
taken to agriculture and who may be termed 
as semi-tribal communities and those who 
have still gone further and engaged them- 
selves in civilised occupations in industries 
and are adopting dress and culture of the 
ether population and who may be called 
acculturated tribal community are to be 
solved by a different approach. Class IV can 
be now classified as Backward Classes because 
they have already been assimilated and have 
no distinctive trait of tribals. 
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In Australia, I gather from the annual 
reports of the Aborigines Protection Board 
that they are classifying the aborigines into 
full-blood and half-blood aborigines. It may 
be a very scientific classification according 
to the physical Anthropologists but the 
approach for the solution of their problems 
cannot be said to be in the right direction. 
Even if the blood tests are to be taken in 
India of the various Tribes, very few can be 
said to be full-blood aborigines; most of them 
may be less half-blood Scheduled Tribes. I 
say this because in one of the enquiries held 
by a batch of students sent by Dr. Mazumdar 
of the Lucknow University in one of the Bhil 
areas of Bombay, an amazing revelation had 
come to light that nearly 80% of the Bhils 
of this area did not show any blood strain 
of aboriginal tribes. Therefore, it is not 
possible to have this test as the basis for a 
scientific classification of the Tribals in India. 
In Australia where they are segregated, 
majority of them being in the South separate 
country reserve, it is possible to have blood 
tests as care is taken in their country to see 
that they do not mix up easily with other 
classes. It may be to preserve the bluc blood 
of Australians from being contaminated by 
the aborigines blood, but in this age when a 
wellknown English lady, late Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ daughter married an aboriginal young 
man in England, it seems futile to have such 
artificial compartments to prevent the ad- 
mixture of races going on in the World today. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, our President, rightly 
said at the Second Tribal Conference at 
Lohardaga that “it is not possible to say what 
racial blood is flowing in the veins of people 
like me.” 


The other classification on the basis of 
languages and tribal dialects is really scien- 
tific though there are difficulties in this 
classification on the basis of dialects and 


languages. But it can be said that there are 
spoken dialects of the tribals though without 
script mainly like the Gondi in Madhya 
Pradesh, Kui in Orissa, Mundari in Bihar 
ctc. Sixteen different dialects are spoken in 
Assam. It may be possible by investigation 
into all the dialects and their origin to 
classify the tribes accordingly. But today we 
find the ‘Tribals on varied levels of develop- 
ment of culture and their admixture is going 
on very rapidly. The Tribals have now taken 
up the regional language giving up their 
own dialects. The aborigines of Class III 
and 1V referred to above are not inclined 
to retain their dialects and it cannot be said 
how long Class II of the aborigines will 
continue to speak in their own dialects once 
they are assimilated with the other parts of 
society. 

It will be necessary to get the advice from 
the Anthropologists to have a still more 
scientific classification of the Tribals with 
a list of such tribes classified so that the 
various tribal problems can be solved with 
the right approach and also for the sake of 
the Articles of the Constitution to have a 
correct population of the real tribals who are 
to be brought in line with others within a 
period of ten years. I would, therefore, 
request that Anthropologists both interested 
in the Physical Anthropology and the Applied 
Anthropology to come together and give us 
a scientific basis to this classification which 
has so far been evolved in different ways 
and has not been finalised. It will be easy 
to lay down the criteria for this classification 
as the classifications of Anthropologists from 
the various points of view as shown here are 
tending towards the common criteria and 
there is much of agreement amongst them 
regarding this classification. 

The influence of Christian Missionaries 
on various Tribes is a subject to be studied 











by itself. Assam is a very good field for the 
study of the impact of Christianity on the 
Tribals because in the Lushai Hills nearly 
8060 of them have been converted while in 
the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills nearly 
Oe have been converted. In other parts 
of Assam, except in the North East Frontier 
Agency, the work of conversion to Christianity 
is still progressing and we find the same to 
more or less extent in Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh. It can be definitely asserted that 
the Assam tribals have not lost their virility 
and vigour on account of conversion. On 
the contrary, they are trying to become 
much more vocal, retaining their old tribal 
vigour and vitality as it is to be found 
amongst the Nagas claiming Independence. 
Christianity has brought about good changes, 
literacy being one of them as it is to be found 
in the Lushai Hills which is second from the 
point of view of literacy in the whole of 
India. The Tribes in Assam have easily 
picked up the English tunes in their songs: 
some of them having taken to foreign dress 
while going to Church on Sundays has 
become a regular habit with them. How 
the Missionaries have imposed their reforms 
on these Tribals of Assam it is difficult to 
say, but majority of the tribals who have 
been converted during the last seventy-five 
years do not seem to be groaning under any 
compulsion or coercion but have taken to 
Christianity naturally. This does not mean 
that the conversion that is going on now is 
the result of conviction or a strongz desire for 
the change of religion. It is going on in many 
undesirable ways by offering ternptation of 
money and office and a high standard of 
living. The work of the Missionaries deserves 
all our praise but the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that they are out first: and last for 


propagating their Christianity in all possible 
ways as they sincerely believe that » Christianity 
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alone will lead to the salvation of the 
Tribals. Tribals, uneducated and of impres- 
sionable young age and even minors arc 
converted to Christianity without knowing 
what it is. It is not possible to stop this 
kind of propaganda in a secular State like 
India, howsoever the Anthropologists or 
others may dislike it. It proves that it has 
not brought about ‘loss of nerve’ as 
Dr. Elwin has put it in one of his pamphlets, 
the present movement of Nagas growing a 
direct lie to his theory. Similarly, the impact 
of civilisation with all its good and bad 
effects cannot be witheld from the Tribals 
as they are getting under its wings, either 
getting assimilated retaining their own 
culture, dress or losing them. No State can 
prevent the benefits of education and com- 
munication to the tribal people though this 
may bring in undesirable results in its trail. 
I may refer here to the view of Dr. Elwin 
who has expressed himsclf so vehemently 
against Communications in these words— 
“The opening of cart road to Manipur has 
led to the increase in prostitution.” The 
educated youths of the Tribals today have 
given up their tribal dress, some of the tribal 
customs and do not so much like to dance 
as the tribals do. But it is different with 
those who still live in the interior in 
inaccessible area and are continuing shifting 
cultivation. It must, however, be remembered 
that ‘Head-hunting’, and ‘Witchcraft’ have 
now disappeared from amongst even the 
Khonds of Orissa where it was a frequent 
occurrence fifty years back. I remember that 
during my last tour in the Naga country in 
Assam in the year 1951 from Kohima to 
Phague (about 80 miles) the great leader of 
the Naga movement, Mr. Phizo (a Christian) 
refused to take Zu (rice beer) a beverage 
which is very common among the Hill Tribes 
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of Assam and which is offered to all guests 
and should not be refused. 

This brings me to the problem of drink 
addiction among the tribals. In Bihar and 
in Assam and in some portions of Orissa, 
home distillation of rice beer for consumption 
is allowed by the State. It is called ‘Zu’ in 
Assam and ‘Handia’ in Bihar. The tribals 
are known all over the world to be addicted 
to drink and they cannot do without it as from 
the very birth he is habituated to it till death. 
In all their ceremonies it is one of the unavoi- 
dable items. It may be that it forms an 
integral part of their food when nothing is 
available and keeps them warm in the cold 
season but the belief amongst most of the 
tribals in the drink being one of the prime 
necessities of life cannot be shaken all at once. 
In States like Bombay where Prohibition has 
come in according to the directive principle 
of the State under Article 47 of the Constitu- 
tion, the problem does not bristle with so 
many difficulties because except Pawras of 
Akrani Mahal the other tribals have been 
assimilating very fast but in Bihar and-Orissa 
and to some extent in Madhya Pradesh and 
last but not least in Assam it is very difficult 
to bring about Prohibition of this drink habit. 
The Christian Missions have failed though it 
is not with them a matter of policy or prin- 
ciple as is the case with other States in view of 
Article 47 of the Constitution. The reformists 
among tribals should, therefore. take care to 
see that rice beer contains less of alcohol per- 
centage and by gradual persuasion the drink 
like ‘Nira’ made of Palm tree is replacing the 
injurious drink or any other substitute non- 
injurious beverage is found out. 


I have touched briefly upon the three iterns 
for discussion under this Section. I am aware 
that the question of missionary approach to 
the problems of Tribal Welfare has not been 
adequately dealt with by me in my speech. 
I have mentioned some of the salient facts 


9 


which have come to my knowledge during my 
tours of the tribal areas. 1 hope I have not 
done injustice to the Christian Missionaries 
who are rendering a valuable service to 
humanity in a very disinterested and self- 
effacing manner. I want youths of the 
country to emulate their example and spread 
out in the nooks and corners of Tribal Areas 
of India with a message of hope and 
cheer to the neglected people residing in 
inaccessible tracts. I am sure such indigenous 
missions will be financially and morally 
supported both by the Central and the State 
Governments as well as by all the patriotic 
people of the country who can spare some 
money for the building up of new India we 
dream of. The Hindu Mission, like the 
Ramakrishna Mission, can assist us in this 
huge task as they have already got a well 
disciplined band of voluntary workers 
(Sanyasis) who are doing valuable work in 
the urban and semi-urban areas for the wel- 
fare of the people. There is, therefore, the 
first necessity of getting the right sort of 
people to work in these areas. Then follows 
the scientific approach devised by Anthro- 
pologists and the research scholars for 
different areas and different tribes. As I have 
stated in my speech earlier the effect of 
Christian Missions on the tribal people is a 
subject which deserves to be studied from all 
points of view by scholars objectively without 
any prejudice against or partiality towards 
the Missions. I have found the Christian 
Missionaries working in Assam, in Bihar and 
in Madhya Pradesh converting the tribals 
not only into Christians but into citizens as- 
similating many influences of civilisation and 
losing much of their distinctive trait thus 
helving the apprehensions of the Anthropolo- 
gists. 


Similarly, I have not dealt with the pro- 
blem of drink .addiction amongst tribals as 
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fully as I should have done. I have only 
drawn attention to this problem as it is one 
of the directive principles under the Consti- 
tution. Some States like Bombay and Madras 
have tried it not only on non-Tribals but also 
on Tribals. The report of the Committee 
appointed by the Bombay Government has 
commented very favourably on the effect of 
Prohibition amongst the tribals—in Dangs 
and the Panchmahal districts of Bombay 
State and I wish all students of Tribal life 
to go into these reports and find out what 
is the right approach to the solution 
of the problem of drink which, in any case, 
becomes excessive in course of time and des- 
troys the vigour and strength of the com- 
munity. I do not mean to suggest thereby 
that the reformers should force or impose 
their idea of prohibition on the tribal people 
of Assam, Bihar and Orissa where it will 
take a long time to persuade them to give 
it up completely. 


I have not dealt with any schemes of 
Social Welfare as I had touched many points 
under this subject in my speech delivered at 
Lohardaga Tribal Conference as the Chair- 
man of the Section on the Social Institutions. 
[ must confess that I have very little 
time for the study of Anthropology or 
even the history of the Tribals of India 
though IT have gone through many of the 
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books and literature on the Tribals. I can 
only claim to have the firsthand knowledge 
of the Tribals with whom I have come 
in contact and of the areas which I have 
visited in my tours. It may be _ possible 
that there may have been an error of 
judgment on my part and I might have 
drawn wrong conclusions. My ambition is 
to see as much of Tribal India as is possible 
during the term of my office as I think that 
live contact of Tribals and firsthand know- 
ledge of their conditions as they exist today 
will be of much help to me in presenting 
solutions of very complicated problems of 
tribal life. 

The Autonomous Hill Districts in Assam 
and the District Councils established in 
accordance with Sixth Schedule to the Cons- 
titution are a novel experiment for the self- 
development of the tribals rarely to be found 
elsewhere. 


We are all agreed that in course of time, 
longer or shorter than ten years, the period 
mentioned in the Constitution, we have to 
bring these people in line with others. Let 
us not forget the objective that we have in 
view. It is true that there is the lack 
of scientific knowledge which the social 
workers need but they are sin que non for 
the advancement of the tribals till Tribal 
leadership comes forward to replace them. 





THE MISSIONARY APPROACH TO ABORIGINAL WELFARE 
By Rev. E. De Meutoer, S. J. 


I propose to first define the keywords of 
my subject: — 


(1) Missionary—Comes from Latin: 


mittere, missus, missionarius: to send; one 
who is sent. The Christian missionary con- 
siders himself to be sent by the world’s great 


religious leader and social reformer: Jesus 
Christ whom he holds to be alive risen from 
the dead. Christ is described by Keshub 
Chunder Sen as “a tremendous reality in 
Indian history.” Jesus Christ was called by 
Shri Nehru “that relentless rebel against all 
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untruth and injustice of every kind.” The 
Christian missionary may be male or female, 
Indian or foreign, Protestant or Catholic, 
priest, nun, professor, social worker, doctor, 
specialist in a particular subject such as 
leprosy work or labour unions or cooperatives 
etc. If and when invited, missionaries, foreign 
and Indian, are able and are anxious to serve 
in India’s great national schemes such as the 
community projects etc. Missionaries would 
imake hardworking and practical members of 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj in the various states. 


(2) Approach—The approach of the 
Christian missionary to Aboriginal culture in 
India is the same as his approach to all cul- 
tures all over the world. The first questions 
arwe:-— 


(i) Is the Church foreign? 

(ii) What does the Church think of Non- 
Christian cultures? 

(iii) What does the Church think of Ab- 
original culture? 


Christianity was born in Asia. It was in 
India latest in the 3rd century, probably 
early in the 2nd century or end of the first, 
brought by the St. Thomas, the disciple of 
Christ. Since the rise of Islam, it has ap- 
proached India, mainly via the West, with 
the consequence, that people at times accuse 
Christianity of having donned too much of 
the western garb. If ever any undue wester- 
nization has been mixed up with Christianity 
in Asia, it has been in spite of, not 
due to the ideal of Christianity itself. 
Even so, Christianity has already made 
it clear that it has not come to India to 
westernize nor to act as a rival party to India’s 
historic cultures, least of all as vanguard of any 
imperial or colonial empire, past or present. 
Christianity is not another export of the West. 


The approach to the culture and welfare 
of the Aboriginal by Catholicism has been the 
same as the Catholic approach to other 


cultures of India. It is gratifying to notice 
how the missionary approach to the Aborigi- 
nals has been right in the same line as the 
national approach of Free India. Both 
Christianity and Free India wish honestly to 
preserve and to develop Aboriginal culture 
in all what is best and most beautiful in it. 


The message of Free India to the Aborigi- 
nals echoes the message of Catholicism and 
vice versa: Be good Aboriginals. Be good 
Indian citizens. Be good world citizens. 


From the First Five Year Plan, Chapter 
XXXVII—Welfare of Backward Classes- 
we take No. 24 and 31 which reflect 
Shri Nehru’s personal sympathetic approach 
to those whom he calls: “India’s most trusted 
citizens” : — 

(24) The physical environment stimulates 
arts and skills which are peculiar to 
the culture of each tribal commu- 
nity. Their principal form of artistic 
expression is: dancing which has 
become the inspiration of profes- 
sional dancers in Rural and Urban 
areas. The cultural life of the tribes 
should not be interfered with; on 
the contrary, they should be given 
encouragement and opportunity to 
develop their tribal cultures. 


(31) Leadership and Personnel.—It is 
desirable that there should be pro- 
vision for special courses on tribal! 
welfare, including field-work ex- 
perience, in the training institute of 
the Indian administrative service, as 
well as in such schools of social work 
as can afford it. There is also a need 
to train community organisers and 
other types of social workers from 
amongst the educated youth of the 
tribal communities. 


(3) The word Welfare——Both democratic 
and totalitarian states hide their social re- 
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forms, good or bad, under the cloak of social 
welfare. Piles of Government money may 
possibly be spent by a state on welfare centres 
which cleanse only the outside of the cup 
(cleaning a few gutters, especially on 
whilst leaving the 
inside of the cup of the village empty, 
hungry, 

oppressed, 
implies in this paper: 
(#) Social Justice. 


days of inspection) 


untouchable, illiterate, diseased, 


casteridden. Aboriginal welfare 


(1) Aboriginal culture. 


(i) Culture.-which may be defined as a 
way of life of a particular race or group of 
peoples, living together in one area, based on 
a common heritage and on common 
memories. In this essay Aboriginal culture 
their their music, their 


means language, 


dances, their sense of sociability, honesty, etc. 


The Aboriginals, as Indian citizens, must 
have the right to defend their culture against 
any usurpation from home or from abroad. 


Aboriginal welfare implies also social justice 


for the Aboriginals.—Social justice implies: 


(1) Economic and physical survival as 

an individual, as a family, as a race. 
(2) 
(3) 


Human standards of living. 
Security in ownership and develop- 
ment, in proper remuneration of 
work. 

Education for life and for eternity. 
ce i *s° / 
The end of untouchability and all 
kinds of discrimination on religious 
or on racial grounds. 


3) 


The social duties of the Aboriginals 
their 
race, their states and towards the 
whole of the Indian nation. 


towards their own families, 


According to Article 366 (25) of the Indian 
Constitution, Aboriginals are called “Sche- 
duled Tribes”. “Scheduled 


Tribes” means 


such tribal communities or parts of or groups 
within such tribes or tribal communities as 
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are deemed under article 342 to be Scheduled 
lribes for the purposes of this Constitution. ’ 
“The 

the 
Rajpramukh of State) by public notification 
specify the tribes or tribal communities o1 


342 


consultation with 


President 
Governor ot! 


Article 


(after 


States: may 


parts of our groups within tribal communities 
which shall for the purpose of this Constitu- 
tion be deemed to be Scheduled Tribes in 


relation to the State. 


“The President may by law include or 
exclude the list of Scheduled Tribe 
specified in notification issued under clause 


from 


1) any tribes or tribal community or part oi 
or groups within any tribe or tribal commu- 
nity, but save as aforesaid, a notification issued 
under the said clause shall not be varied by 
any subsequent notification.” 

Eminent anthropologists like Dr. B. S. 
in the 
three main elements or strains:—(1) Proto- 
Australoid; (2) Nigroto; (3) Mongoloid. 


In subsequent centuries these Aboriginals 


Guha have discovered Aboriginals 


split up into the various tribes of Tribal India 
spread out from coast to coast throughout 
the length and breadth of the States of 
modern India. In Assam the Naga tribes 
and Garo, Kachari, Khasi, Mikri, Lushai. 
In Bihar: the chief tribal is the Santhal whose 
tragic story has been told by Dr. Fiutton in 
“Modern India and the West” or in 
Mr. Bradley Birts: “The Story of the Indian 
Upland”. Other outstanding Tribes in Biha: 
are the Mundas, the Uraons, the Hos, the 
Kharias etc. Similarly in the Central Province 
(Madhya Pradesh) and in Bombay—Rajpu- 
tana areas the chief Aboriginals are respec- 
tively the Gonds and the Bhils. 


Dr. Majumdar.—(cfr. Matrix of Indian 
Culture p. 131)—has divided the tribes into 
three groups. The first comprises the “primi- 
tive” (?) tribes outside the pale of Hindu 
society; the second class is made up of th: 
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tribes who have shown a degree of association 
with Hindu caste; the last group consists of 
tribes that are fully Hinduised. 


In this essay we follow mainly the theory 
and the conclusions of the eminent anthropo- 
logist Sarat Chandra Roy. Recent researches 
in Anthropology indicate that about half a 
dozen main racial elements have entered into 
the make-up of the Indian population. Sarat 
Chandra Roy classifies the Aboriginals under 
heading No, 2 in order of priority of occu- 
pation, The census of 1951 greatly illustrates 
his theory which he evolved in the New 
Review of August 1939. According to Sarat 
Chandra Roy Aboriginals are: “A brown- 
black, long-headed (dolichocephalic) , more or 
less flat-nosed (platyrrhine) pre-Dravidian 
clement (also called Proto-Australoid) which 
probably forms the substratum of the lowest 
classes in the present population of different 
parts of India. These otherwise more or less 
uncontaminated remnants of this pre- 
Dravidian element are now mostly congre- 
gated in the hills and highlands of the.central 
hill-belt of India, and the Eastern. and 
Western Ghats in Peninsular India. Such are 
the Santhals,s Mundas, Kharias, Korwas, 
Korkus, Hos, Savaras, Gadabas, Juangs, 
Birhors, and other Munda or ‘Kol’ (from Hor- 
man) tribes of Chota-Nagpur, the Eastern 
States Agency, the Ganjam Agency, the 
Central India Agency and the Central Pro- 
vinces; the Dravidian-speaking Oraons, the 
Malers or Mal-Paharias of the Santhal 
Parganas, and the Khonds and Gonds of 
Orissa and the Central Provinces; the Bhil 
and the Koli groups of Western India; and 
the various hill-tribes of Southern India. At 
one time these principal tribes would appear 
to have occupied the river valleys of India, but 
on the intrusion, first of the Proto-Dravidians 
and much later of the Aryans, the more 
stubborn sections among them would appear 
to have retreated to the hills and highlands 


of the Central Belt of India to the Easten 
and Western Ghats of Peninsular India, and 
to some of the Himalayan foot-hills. ‘These 
are the real Aborigines of India—the more 
or less uncontaminated descendants of the 
‘Savaras, Nishadas, Bhillas and 
referred to in ancient Sanskrit litterature. It 
is to this class that the Hill Doms (now 
styled ‘Silpakars’) and the Rajis of Kumaon 
hills, too would appear to belong.” 


Ke las’ 


When placing the above theory of Sarat 
Chandra Roy on the table next to the 
statistics of the Indian Census 1951, the 
missionary approach to the Aboriginals 
stands out better in its true light. There used 
to be at least 26 millions of Aboriginals in 
India. Presently out of every 1000 persons 
in India, 144 belong to the Scheduled Castes 
(formerly called Harijans or Depressed 
classes) and 56 belong to the scheduled 
tribes (formerly called Aboriginals). That 
makes about 200 out of every 1000 of Indian 
inhabitants who are either scheduled castes 
or scheduled tribes. Most of those and many 
more according to Sarat Chandra Roy have 
been or are Aboriginals in the wider sense of 
the word. Once they were all tribes with their 
own code of law, rights, freedom, customs, 
festivals, economy, landed property, spirits 
and tribal gods exclusive to the tribes. Their 
temples were the forest-groves. Their priests 
were their own. Their sacrifices their own. 
Real Aboriginals have no real names for 
their own tribal religions but their religions 
were their own just as was their own way 
of life for which they had no name cither. 
“The tombstones of their forefathers buried 
in their own fields were their only  title- 
deeds” before the courts of the new British 
regime. 


Aboriginals were at first neither Hindus 
nor Muslims nor Christians. The Aboriginal 
women refused to follow other Indian sisters 
behind the purdah. Most Aboriginals conti- 
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nued to be eaters of meat including beef 
and pork and unfortunately drinkers of plenty 
of evil spirits called by a name akin to 
“bhuts”. They were lacking chiefly in the 
worship of the great spirit God. 


In conclusion we may say the Aboriginals 
have been and are still the loom on which 
the warps of India’s various civilizations have 
been spun. The Tribes have been the warp. 
Che invaders have been the woof. It is for 
Free India to weave both into the beautiful 
living pattern of Renascent India whatever 
the religion which they have freely chosen 
according to the rights conferred on them 
by the Indian Constitution. 

The latest All-India Census 1951 reveals 
that the greatest proselytising agency among 
Tribes, even in very recent times, has been 
Hinduism. On account of this factor many 
Aboriginals have ceased to be called Abori- 
ginals even racially. That is why, some 
Hindu non-Tribal officials find it so difficult 
to understand the insistance of Christian 
Aboriginals on Aboriginals remaining Abori- 
ginals by race and culture even after their 
conversion just as Bengalis or Biharis remain 
Bengali or Bihari Indian citizens whatever 
be their religion. For want of that under- 
standing thousands of Christian Aboriginals 
have been unconsciously discriminated against 
and deprived of scholarships, professions, 
promotions, jobs which as Aboriginals of Free 
India they had a right to. 


It has become customary in certain quarters 
especially among zamindars or sons of 
zamindars, even when some are now in 
parliament to cry “wolf, wolf-the missionary”, 
whenever the Aboriginals, mostly non- 
Christians, dare to use their constitutional 
right of raising their voice or of clamouring 
for their rights. It is the old well-known 
method of some groups of rajas, old leopards 
who changed their spots but not their hearts. 
It required the iron fist of Sardar Patel, the 
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great pioneer of Free India to smash the iron 
curtain of police states behind which thx 
rajas, protected by a foreign power, had held 
in chains, oppressed, underfed, overworked 
whole tribes or limbs of tribes of forme: 
British India. The cry of separate states on a 
cultural basis has been raised by two dozen oi 
various linguistic groups all over India. li 
the Aboriginal dares to join the chorus, it is 
the missionary who is to blame. 


For both Tribal and non-Tribal India | 
echo the attitude of the whole Catholic grou 
of missionaries in India and I know that the 
Protestant missionaries fully agree with them 
on the following points: — 


i) No missionary, even if Indian citizen, 
should take part in party politics. Very sever: 
regulations have been issued on this subject 
at various times. The social problems of th: 
Aboriginals must be tackled by all missionaries 
independent of party politics. 


ii) Separation of Provinces at this carly 
stage in Free India will prove disastrous. ‘The 
forces of unity and of all-Indian citizenship 
should be encouraged both among tribals and 
among non-tribals. The general good of the 
“Polis”, Greek word for city state, is of 
supreme importance and deserves our loyal 
allegiance. 


ii) Even so all Indian citizens have a 
right to agitate and use their constitutional 
rights for honest ideas which they are 
convinced would benefit the Indian Nation 
as a whole. 


iv) On the other hand, all Christian 
missionaries in India worthy of the name, 
plead guilty of having educated the Aborigi- 
nals wherever possible to a new consciousness 
of their human and national rights and duties 


Who then is responsible for the unrest 
among the Aboriginals? The present unrest 
among the Aboriginals is not new; it is very 
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old, it is agrarian. Mr. Bradley Birt in his book 
‘The Story of the Indian Upland’ gives lively 
descriptions of how the simple Santhals would 
fall an easy victim to the rapaciousness of the 
Zamindar and the Mahajan. The zamindar 
would export all he could while the trader 
would buy up the grains from the improvident 
tribal. When scarcity came the mahajan i.c., 
the moneylender was at hand most generously 
lending money right and left. This money 
even the smallest sum, would in no time 
mount up to an impossible amount for the 
poor Santhal. And now he was under the 
mahajan’s grasp. The rest of the story is 
graphically described by the author: “Then, 
when, at last the Santhal was safely in his 
power the mahajan would begin to reap the 
fruits of his well-laid plan. First the debtor’s 
locks and herds were taken from him, merely 
to pay the interest of the debt, only the oxen 
that drew the plough being ‘lent’ back to him 
to enable cultivation to proceed. Slowly the 
unfortunate peasant, held fast in the grip of 
the inexorable creditor, saw his treasured 
possessions go one by one. Almost before he 
had realized that the first days of prosperity 
were passed, ruin stared in the face. How 
the change had come about he scarcely 
understood. He only realized that it was due 
to the mahajan and the zamindar at his gates 
and that he was gradually slipping more and 
more into their power without any loophole 
to escape. Anxiety and despair succeeded 
peace and plenty and the sound of joy was 
no more heard in the land. Then the festivals 
were shorn of all their late splendour, and 
the Santhals celebrated them as those who 
had hung their harps upon the willows. The 
oppressor had once more gained the upper- 
hand, and there was none to help them.” 


p. 170-71. 


The story relates to what happened to the 
Santhals in their new home now called the 
Santhal Porganas. Here in the jungle fast- 


nesses of the Santhal Parganas they had 
sought refuge from the zamindar and the 
mahajan. But even here these loansharks 
followed them relentlessly. The next step of 
the Santhals was the terrible revolt of 1855 


-which no one ever attributed to missionary 


activity. 

Modern oppression of Aboriginals by non- 
Tribals has not ceased but has become more 
refined, possibly in order to escape the sanc- 
tions of the Indian Constitution agains: 
oppressors of minorities. Even so expropria- 
tion of the lands of Aboriginals by non-Abori- 
ginals continues unabated. Even so_ the 
Aboriginal has to go on fighting the forces of 
intolerance against terrible odds in the courts 
of the country. 


The crux of the problem of Tribal Renais- 
sance might be called: Isolation versus Inte- 
gration. There are two schools at work on this 
thorny problem. The first is represented by 
Dr. Verrier Elwin. His position may be 
summarised as follows: The Aboriginals 
should be kept isolated. This approach has 
been called—wrongly of course—the “anthro- 
pological” approach. Would it not be more 
correct to call it: the culture-starvation 
approach? This policy of isolation is 
strangely reminiscent of the approach of the 
British tea-planters who refused to have 
schools in their plantations on the ground 
that too much learning is harmful to the 
Aboriginal. 


What he wants is protection, not “isola- 
tion”. It is isolation that has kept him down. 
He wants to take his own place in the national 
life of a new India and in the great human 
family of men. Besides, even if we wanted to 
be dreamers without vision, modern life in 
thickly populated India makes it impossible 
to keep Aboriginals in glass houses, in 
museums or in reserves. In particular, the 
modern transport service, the army recruit- 
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ment amongst Aboriginals, the press, the 
cinema, the radio, education and especially 
the and the 
Indian Renaissance have made it once for all 
impossible to keep the Aboriginal isolated, 
whether we want it or not. The Aboriginal 


Indian Freedom Movement 


must take the plunge; he cannot back out 
The great question is: which are the waters 
he will try? Will it be a muddy pool or shall 
it be the clear rivers of living water? The 
problem will centre around the question of 


what true culture is. 


The Aboriginal knows that it is want 
of education that keeps him in chains, 
often a prey to the greed of the lawyer, 
a victim of some unscrupulous officials twist- 
ing the Tenancy Acts according to their will. 
It is through literacy and education that he 
wants to break the shackles of his isolated 


prison life. 


Owing to the sad disintegration of many 
an agricultural holding and often due to a 
defective hereditary system, the Aboriginal’s 
holdings become insufficient to his 
offspring from malnutrition and decay. 


Save 


That is why even adverse circumstances are 
forcing the Aboriginal to send some of his sons 
and daughters away from the land for some- 
thing more than a certain type of education, 
“reserved for rurals only”. 


Some have joined technical and agri- 
cultural schools; others go in for a general 
education; some leave for far-away universtiy 
towns and invade the benches that were 
formerly reserved for the Brahmins, Kaists or 
Rajputs only. 


The Aboriginal’s ambition knows no limit. 
Contrary to the advice of the anthropologists 
and of the “higher civilized”, he and his 
brothers have covered “the eternally dressed 
nakedness of the brown skin” and have 


donned the garb of a soldier, an officer, a 
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lawyer, a judge, a magistrate, a veterinary, a 
doctor, a clergyman, even of a bishop o1 
Archbishop. 


The non-progressive element of the state is 
shocked to see that he stands for elections 
and captures important seats in municipalities 
and assemblies. The Aboriginal wants to be 
represented in the judiciary of the state, in 
the ministry of the states with heavy Abori- 
ginal population. Is he wrong if he wants to 
see some of his own in the ministry? Will 
this legitimate desire of his be brushed aside 
as a vain caprice of a child? Certain pro- 
them 


gressive states have boldly offered 


ministerial portfolios. 


The Aboriginal stoutly refuses to remain 
alone and isolated until the birth of the 
superman, the “Uberman” foretold — by 
Neitzche. He is tired of being kept at the 
end of a microscope as some rare specimen. 


Verricr 
and 


With 
Elwin 


Dr. 
sponsors 


due respect, then, to 
and his 


admirers, I beg to disagree with his conclu- 


followers, 


sions. No power on earth can stop the break- 
ing-down of the barriers of isolation. And I 
think isolation is not an unmixed good even 
if it could have been upheld. Culture is 
enriched by merging and by borrowing, not 
by isolation. This holds good also for Abori- 
ginal culture, which is a living culture, and 
not a museum piece. 


Modern forces of progress and civilization 
have to be purified and canalized, not sup- 
pressed or puritanically destroyed. The tides 
of Indian Nationalism and progress have 
reached the edge of India’s forests. The 
D. V. C. is penetrating the country all around 
with modern equipment. A_ network of 
interconnecting irrigation and electrification 
schemes covering thousands of square miles 
have been planned and are being executed by 
Free India. 
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The Aboriginal is tired of step-motherly 
treatment which gives him nothing but the 
crumbs of the table. He refuses to remain 
separate. He wants to be an actor on the 
great stage of his own plateau, and he 
refuses to remain only an onlooker at the 
great drama that is being staged on his 
plateau or in his valleys. In the mind of the 
Aboriginals the isolation theory is hated and 
is doomed. 


The second approach then to the isolated 
Tribes, is the National Approach. It is the 
solution proposed by India’s best administra- 
tors and patriots. This second solution 
happens to be also, that of the missionaries 
whom, strange to say, many of the new 
Welfare Officers in Aboriginal areas have not 
yet recognized as their best and most capable 
allies. 


The national solution is quite contrary to 
Dr. Verrier Elwin’s proposal. True patriots 
and true missionaries cry with one voice:— 


“Educate the Aboriginals. Fight illiteracy. 
Throw open hundreds of schools, colleges 
and positions to them. Train first class 
agriculturists, nurses, doctors, engineers, 
administrators. Trust the Aboriginal. 
Train him as an Indian citizen. Give him 
back his self-respect, his self-reliance, his 
belief in free will; if possible, his lands. 
Do not isolate him in schools, in hostels, 
in reserves. Even Tenancy Acts should be 
there to help him grow and not to 
cripple him. Aboriginals should know 
their own language and culture as well 
as the national language of India. Their 
leaders should also know international 
English.” 


No one has done more to bring the Abori- 
ginals up to the standard required by Indian 
citizenship than has the missionary and no 
one has been more slandered and abused by 
outsiders. Is it not for having upheld this 


10 


policy of true enfranchisement that the 
Zamindari element in government have never 
forgiven the missionaries and never will? 
Missionaries have never believed in the 
isolation theory so typically expressed by the 
Dewan of one of the most notoriously isolated 
Indian States. He did not want railways 
“because they brought dirt, disease, crime 
and strangers.” By strangers, he probably 
meant missionaries and freedom workers who 
strove to wreck the terrific British-sponsored 
totalitarian regime that had “appeased” the 
Aboriginals and kept them isolated. 


Some Indian States of British India with 
even 90% Aboriginal population, were models 
of artificial isolation and, at the same time, 
cesspools of stagnation. They were concentra- 
tion camps for millions of Aboriginals who 
were powerless to shake off the dictatorship 
of the autocratic and selfish rajas and 
zamindars, These states “for Aboriginals only” 
were rotten to the core and the Aboriginal 
was a slave, not the master, in spite of the 
high percentage of tribal inhabitants. 


Former ruling races clamouring for inte- 
gration of the Aboriginals in India’s national 
life should remember that this integration 
must entail a kind of revolution, especially a 
psychological revolution. Integration implies, 
for instance, that scholarships will be reserved 
for Aboriginals, not only in a few Middle 
Schools, but in Medical Colleges, in Engincer- 
ing Colleges within and without the state, and 
that some chances be offered to Aboriginals 
for scholarships abroad. Jobs should be the 
equal privilege not only of the “former ruling” 
races but also of the Aboriginals. Our own 
Christian world organization is willing to 
help promising students of all races and of 
different tribes and creeds, including Aborigi- 
nals, to find the best of what true world 
culture has to offer in various educational 
centres of the world for the better service of 
India. 
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Bhoodan Yojna should scttle its land as 
soon as possible in private ownership 
primarily of Aboriginal kisans old and new, 
viz., scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 
For integration also means sharing fairly 
the wealth, the revenue, the lands, the 
positions and the new opportunities of the 
State between Aboriginals and non-Aborigi- 
nals. Integration in India’s national life will 
imply sacrifices not only on the part of 
Aboriginals but also on the part of non- 
Aboriginals, 


Mahatma Gandhi’s vision is a blue print 
that should not be hidden from the Aboriginal 
tribes and their leaders: — 


“I do not want my house to be walled in 
on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 
I want the culture of all lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to be blown off my feet by any. I 
would have even young men and women with 
literary wishes to learn as much of English 
and other world languages as they like and 
then expect to give the benefits of their learn- 
ing to India and to the world. But I would 
not have a single Indian to forget, neglect or 
be ashamed of his ‘mother-tongue’ or feel 
that he or she cannot express the best thought 
in his or her own vernacular. Mine ts not a 
religion of the prison house.”—Mahatma 
Gandhi, Architect of India’s Freedom. 


(2) What the missionary has done for the 
Aboriginals.—needs no publicity for all those 
who take the trouble to enter Aboriginal areas 
especially off the motorable roads and who 
keep all coloured glasses at home. 


Aboriginals were given back self reliance 
and self respect and were saved from, despair. 
Thousands of Aboriginals were saved from 
the clutches of the loansharks. Thousands of 
Aboriginal “ryots” were enabled to redeem 
their mortgaged lands. Thousands of Aborigi- 
nals with un-economic holdings were helped 
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to acquire lands to make an economic holding. 
Model villages were started wherever land was 
available. Thousands were helped substan- 
tially in the courts to proceed successfully, as 
far as possible, in the maze of lawyers and 
clerks. Better methods of cultivation have 
been introduced; in certain areas fruit grow- 
ing, vegetable growing, poultry keeping and 
new transplantation methods have been 
introduced in Aboriginal areas. Not the least 
achievement was the mutual love and the 
solidarity that was built up among Aborigi- 
nals before vested interests came to try to 
destroy this social relationship. The multi- 
purpose cooperative was introduced side by 
side with the cooperative credit society in 
the teeth of opposition of the united 
mahajans, 


In many villages grain banks have been 
started which are distinct from the cooperative 
societies. Most of them belong exclusively to 
the people and the profits are used for the 
uplift of the village; for repairs to schools 
and chapels; for school fees for poor children; 
for village improvement in general. They 
help to provide seeds at the sowing season at 
a reasonable interest and food in time of 
scarcity or famine. The missionary’s part in 
these undertakings is only to encourage thc 
people, to direct the management and to 
check accounts. 


Through the panchayats and also through 
the cooperative credit societies many ruinous 
habits have been suppressed or at least greatly 
checked. The dowry has been brought down 
to a small sum in most of the missions; the 
“neota hanria” (custom whereby each guest 
at a marriage brings a pot or two of rice-beer 
—the cause of drunken bouts) has been 
checked; in many places all the marriages of 
the same village or group of villages now 
take place on the same day, with the result 
that expenses and occasions of drinking are 
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reduced; campaigns to combat the vice of 
drunkenness have been started everywhere in 
spite of the terrible enticement of the outstil 
system. 


Other beneficial activities have been started 
such as organised searching for suitable lands 
for settlement of Aboriginals and the esta- 
blishment of various schools of weaving, 
tailoring, lace-making, embroidery and 
carpentry especially agriculture and connec- 
ted home-industries. 


The laws of inheritance can hardly be 
interfered with, but compromises have been 
encouraged such as the sending of one or 
more of the sons for higher studies so that 
they will be able to find employment and 
make the division of land unnecessary. 


Emigrants have been guided and organised. 
About 2,00,000 Aboriginals of Chota-Nagpur 
alone are working on a temporary or a 
permanent basis in the tea plantations at the 
foot of the Himalayas, Seasonal workers, in 
rather large numbers, leave Ranchi during 
the dry season to work in the coal, iron and 
mica mines, in bauxite and limestone quarries 
or in aluminium or steel mills that are to be 
found on the boundaries of the plateau. 
Many workers go to the Andaman islands for 
employment. Labour Bureaus and labour 
officers of Missions have helped and directed 
them. 


To-morrow’s Missionary Approach to the 
Aboriginals of Free India.—Missionaries and 
government officials begin to realize more and 
more that the Aboriginal problem is part 
and parcel of the whole of the life and death 
problem of Free India. Whilst continuing 
zealously and unselfishly to run their parishes 
in the service of God and of the people all 
round, missionaries should enlarge their out- 
look more than ever before; they should be 
electrified with the national current of a new 
awareness of social responsibility. Most mis- 


sionaries should live in or close to villages. 
The latest census (1951) confirms once again 
that India lives in her villages (558,089) 
rather than in her towns (3018). More than 
ever will missionaries go out to the ill-fed, 
the sick of all castes and creeds in a spirit 
of both Christian and National service. 
Missionaries wish to cooperate whole-hcart- 
edly with the great government of Free India 
in her historic battle for bringing food and 
swaraj to 356,879,304 million Indian citizens. 


One contribution of the missionary 
approach to the national approach to the 
social problem will appear in the continued 
insistance on the following fundamental 
principles both in theory and in practice:-- 


1. The supremacy of the spirit due to the 
immortal soul created by God in every in- 
dividual, be he king or slave. Respect also 
for the human body created by the same God. 

2. The rights of the human family even 
prior to the rights of the state also in matters 
of health, housing, procreation, property. 

3. The right to private property as the 
main substratum for a healthy society in a free 
nation. 

4. The right to healthy cooperatives and 
free trade unionism either in rural or indus- 
trial India including the right to a family 
wage and a cultural wage even beyond the 
strict right of a living wage. 

5. A spirit of cooperation and partnership 
in a free distributist state as well as in a 
united distributist world between capital and 
labour, between all races and between all 
nations. 


In Free India in the modern world, 
Christian missionaries do not visualize the 
welfare of the Aboriginals to be narrowed 
down to any separate states for Aboriginals 
only. On the contrary, they visualize the 
renaissance of the tribes to flow with the 
same great flood of the great renaissance of 
Free and democratic India. 
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MISSIONARY APPROACH TO THE TRIBAL WELFARE 


By Suri P. G. Vaniker, NacPuR 


At the outset, Iet me tell you that I am not 
presenting here today, a treatise on what is 
missionary approach or what it should mean 
in the context of its philosophical or meta- 
physical contents. In what I am interested is, 
to put before you certain facts, not based 
upon any kind of theorising or dogmatising, 
but upon my own experience of last thirty 
years or so in the field of tribal welfare. [ 
am not a missionary in the sense of the 
Christian Mission nor am I an Anthro- 
pologist or Sociologist but only a humble social 
worker who has worked under the guidance 
and direction of late Thakkar Bapa. I, there- 
fore, request you to kindly take this fact into 
consideration while discussing the points 
raised by me here. 


If I am not wrong, we find tribal people 
living in almost all the States of the Indian 
Republic. They generally live in jungles and 
hills and lead a life isolated from other 
national communities. This isolation is partly 
due to their difficult habitat and partly due 
to the political strategy of the British rulers 
who kept them away from the general polity 
of India. Each tribe is different from the 
other and has its own social organisation, 
language and traditions. Of course, the geo- 
graphical patterns are responsible for intyo- 
ducing certain economic factors common to 
the different tribal groups. 


There are tribes who may be considered 
very primitive and pre-literate. These tribes 
live in inaccessible hills and thick jungles 
where they eke out their living by digging 
forest roots and gathering fruits and leaves. 
They also wander in search of shikar and 
fishing. Their cultivation is of the crudest 
type and is known as shifting cultivation in 
which they burn forest patches and broadcast 
seeds of coarse grains in the ashes. The 


problem of upliftment of these tribes is very 
complicated and is beset with many difficul- 
ues. 


The second category of tribal people live 
in villages near or in the forests. These people 
work as forest labourers and sell jungle 
produce in the weekly bazars. Though some 
of them have also adopted settled type of 
cultivation, yet they are not so well-versed in 
the advanced methods and techniques of 
agriculture as practised by the peasantry 
living in the rural areas. These groups arc 
experiencing to-day a cultural crisis concern- 
ing their assimilation into the neighbouring 
rural communities. 


The third category of the tribal people are 
those who have settled in the plains and are 
more or less ruralised themselves. They are 
peasants and cultivators and also practise 
such village crafts as bamboo work, basketry, 
carpentry etc. Many of them work in the 
nearby mining areas as labourers. They are 
fastly being assimilated in the pattern of 
Indian society. The last category of tribal 
people are those groups who live in cities and 
in urban areas and are far more educated and 
enlightened than their brethren living in the 
hills and jungles. These people have been 
more or less completely assimilated in the 


Hindu Society. 


If we glean cursorily through the different 
stages of efforts made to tackle the problem 
of tribal welfare, we will find that different 
approaches were made to bring these tribal 
people a life of hope and happiness. To my 
mind, these approaches can be stated to be 
as follows :— 


(1) Christian Mission’s approach. 
(2) Anthropologists’ approach. 
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(3) Politicians’ approach. 
(4) Government’s approach. 
and 


(5) Missionary Social Workers’ ap- 
proach. 


It is not necessary to relate chronologically 
the stages through which the tribal problem 
was considered and approached. Yet the 
above categories of approaches have been so 
arranged that a glimpse of historical evolution 
of the policy towards the tribal people be- 


comes apparent. 


(1) Christian Mission’s approach.—It was 
the foreign Christian Missions who first 
undertook the tribal welfare activities with 
their indefatigable zeal and __ sustained 
enthusiasm. The missionary workers went into 
the thick jungles cut off from civilisation 
and organised schools, offered medical 
treatment, tried to organise community life 
among these neglected and despised “sons of 
the soil”. School buildings, boardings, 
hospitals, dispensaries, co-operative societies 
and other such ventures brought the first ray 
of life of progress into these dark corners. The 
only factor which rather proved to be 
discordant, was their emphasis on the pro- 
selytisation of the ignorant tribal people. 


Recently, this activity of the foreign 
missionaries has come under severe criticism 
from different quarters. Though this is not 
the place to express any opinion regarding 
proselytisation, yet it can be definitely said 
that this activity of the foreign missionaries 
has led to detribalisation and denationalisa- 
tion of the tribes in general. What I want to 
point out is that though the Christian Missions 
were the pioneers in approaching the problem 
of tribal welfare on broad principles of 
humanitarianism and service to the down- 
trodden, yet their approach was tinged with 
the motive of evangelisation. But for this 
element of conversion, the approach of the 


Christian missions to the tribal welfare 
problem seems to be the only right approach. 
Later on at the time of considering the 
approach of a missionary social worker this 
point will be considered in detail. 


(2) Anthropologist’s approach.—Anthro- 
pologists and Sociologists also suggested 
various measures to solve the difficulties of 
the tribal people. The fact that, in other 
colonial countries, where the tribal commu- 
nities came in contact with western civilisa- 
tion, the tribal people could not withstand 
the impact of aggressive Western culture, and 
many of them became extinct in the course 
of the process of uncontrolled acculturisation, 
was the main theme on which these scientists 
formulated their theories of culture contact 
of a highly civilised culture with the tribal 


people. 


They advocated that, in order to avoid 
such a calamity in India, the Government 
should create the tribal reserves and keep the 
tribal communities in isolation. No inter- 
ference should be allowed to disturb the 
tribal peace and harmony. This arrangement, 
they advocated, would save the tribal people 
from the inroads of Indian culture and its 
destroying impact. They thought that this 
system of isolated reserves would give the 
tribal people complete scope for evolving their 
own cultures. 


To my mind, these theoreticians missed 
one great fact while analysing the tribal 
situation in India. They forgot that, unlike 
Australia and Borneo, here in India there was 
a Civilisation which was far liberal and noble 
in its attitude towards the tribal communities. 
These communities always existed as part 
and parcel of this civilisation from times 
immemorial and lent different colours to the 
rich and beautiful pattern of what is known 
as Indian civilisation. The tribal communities 
have been mentioned in the epics and other 
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classical literature. As a matter of fact, the 
present Indian civilization rests on the sub- 
stratum of tribal culture. Thus viewed we 
find that Indian civilization is a synthesis of 
all the communities and their contribution. It 
was thus baseless to advocate the isolation of 
these tribal communities and reduce them 
to the category of curious museum pieces. 
This was certainly not a scientific or rational 
point of view and yet it was advocated by the 
social scientists, ¢.g., the Sociologists and 
Anthropologists. 


It is a happy augury that recently a change 
has come over among the Anthropologists and 
under the auspices of the Bharatiya Adimjati 
Sewak Sangh, they have come together on a 
single platform and have undertaken to 
suggest suitable measures to accelerate the 
process of smooth assimilation of tribal com- 
munities in India. 


The policy of reservation advocated by the 
separatist Anthropologists was actively 
supported by the then Government. Strangely 
enough unbridled scope was given to the 
Christian Missions to carry on their prosely- 
tising activities amongst the tribal people. In 
this manner separatist tendencies were created 
in the minds of the tribal people, which later 
on turned into anti-national feelings. 


(3) Politician’s approach.—Under _ this 
category I would place all those trends and 
tendencies which are resorted to by the 
unscrupulous politician with the sole object 
of exploiting ignorant tribal people for his 
own benefit. The lower economic status and 
resulting discontent are being used as spring- 
boards by certain interested political parties, 
who pretend to be the saviours of the tribal 


people. 

These politicians advocate that if they are 
supported by the tribal people in various 
elections they would bring peace and 


prosperity to the tribal people. These loud 
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and vehement politicians give false hopes and 
promises to the tribal people and become 
popular among them. They propagate 
separatist tendencies, anti-national sentiments 
and perverted communal feelings among the 
tribal people with the result that new tensions 
are created and the process of acculturisation 
becomes far more difficult. 


It is apparent that this approach never 
leads to the upliftment of the tribal people, 
nor is it able to solve their day-to-day 
problems. Further, this approach manoeuvres 
the tribal people in such a way that they are 
pitched against the Government and also 
against their neighbours. This position isolates 
the tribal people more and more and closes 
all the avenues of their progress. A sense of 
frustration begins to gnaw in their life and it 
becomes more miserable. 


(4) Government’s approach.—Before In- 
dependence, the alien Government gave but 
scant attention to tribal welfare. As has been 
amply demonstrated by Gandhiji and veteran 
social workers like Thakkar Bapa the main 
consideration by which that Government's 
policy was formulated was the idea that no 
opportunity should be lost to create diffe- 
rences among the Indian people. This was 
the policy which led the Government to create 
reserved and partially reserved areas for the 
tribal people and keep them isolated from 


other people. 


This game of fooling the people for all the 
times could not go on for long and the leaders 
of the people soon exposed the real intentions 
of the Government. It then tried to show its 
concern for the tribal uplift by appointing 
a committee here and a special officer there 
to study the problem and submit recommen- 
dations. A short spell of Congress Ministry 
tried to utilise this opportunity but before they 
could do anything concrete, they were forced 
to relinquish the office. From the beginning 
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the tribal problem was viewed by the officers 
as a special responsibility of the Governors 
and Governors-General. This led them to 
adopt an attitude of apathy and unconcern 
towards the tribal people. 


Later on, since the advent of freedom this 
official attitude has undergone a complete 
change. Yet it must be admitted that there 
is much leeway to be made in this respect. 
The officers trained and brought up under 
the alien bureaucratic traditions have yet to 
unlearn the methods and manners in dealing 
with the tribal people. On the positive side, 
they will have to imbibe a new vision based 
on love and service necessary for the officers 
on whom lies the responsibility of bringing 
the Welfare State into reality. 

In free India, the Tribal Welfare problem 
has been given priority by the State Govern- 
ments and various schemes for their uplift 
are being implemented. It is common ex- 
perience that any welfare project or 
programme when left to Government officers 
for implementation, suffers from various 
defects and shortcomings. To state a few, the 
attitude of the Government officers is some- 
what impersonal by tradition and they are 
unable to adopt a human approach to this 
humanitarian problem. Government officers 
lack the tradition of social workers who 
approach the tribal people, not with patroni- 
sing attitude but with love and affection 
which wins their confidence and co-operation. 
The official approach is unhelpful and results 
in creating suspicions and apathy amongst 
the tribal people towards all welfare activities. 
It is necessary that the Government officers 
should be properly trained in the technique 
and methods of social service so that they may 
be able to approach the whole problem ot 
tribal welfare with intensely personal and 
human attitude. 


Apart from the human material employed 
by the Government its machinery for imple- 


menting the welfare projects also suffers from 
many defects. With its jungle of rules and 
regulations, the machinery is not smooth 
enough to work with speed, energy and 
economy with the result that it slows 
down the progress of implementation of 
welfare activities and fails to reach the 
targets. As has been stated already, the 
tribal welfare problem has been under- 
taken by Government in all its earnestness. 
Now it becomes also imperative that proper 
machinery is created and suitable procedures 
are adopted so that implementation of welfare 
schemes may be carried out with utmost 
vigour and economy. This can be done if 
experienced social workers are associated with 
Government machinery and the machinery 
itself is organised on a special basis freeing it 
from red-tape and bureaucratic methods. 


(5) Missionary Social Workers’ ap- 
proach.—In contrast to the various ap- 
proaches described above, we should now 
consider the value and _ correctness of 
missionary approach to the tribal welfare. 
Before dealing as to what a missionary 
approach means, I think, we should first 
understand the historical background on 
which the movement of the missionary 
social workers’ activities gathered momentum 
and became powerful enough to fulfil the 
responsibilities expected of them. 


During the course of national struggle for 
Independence, various problems which were 
hidden under the surface cropped up and 
pressed for their solution. The struggle for 
Independence was not only a_ political 
struggle but was also a moment for creating 
social and economic equalities. Thus politi- 
cians, social workers and thinkers all were 
drawn into the vortex of this movement and 
tried their best to solve the various problems. 
It is in this background that tribal welfare 
problem was also dealt with by the social 
workers. 
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Late Shri Thakkar Bapa in the spirit of a 
real social worker undertook organising some 
welfare work among the Bhils of Panch- 
mahals. He soon discovered that a strong 
organisation of social workers was necessary 
to carry out the task of welfare of these 
tribal people. Moved by this idea, he selected 
a band of workers and trained them under 
his personal guidance in the methods of 
organising social work and other social welfare 
activities. This training was very severe and 
thorough and there was no scope for any 
leniency or short-cut to it. This training 
created an expert body of social workers who 
dedicated themselves in missionary spirit to 
the task of bringing a life of hope and light 
to the dejected tribal people. 


Their mission was to serve the people and 
thus through service realise ultimate social 
well-being of the whole society. The vastness 
of the task did not deter them nor did it 
frustrate them. On the other hand, this 
challenge spurred them to action and created 
in ther a tremendous zeal and enthusiasm 
which sustained them in this noble task. In 
Thakkar Bapa they had their leader, friend, 
philosopher and guide. The band of workers 
which he created was later on dispursed and 
the social workers were sent to different 
provinces they organized welfare 
activities for the tribal people. 


where 


After the advent of freedom, the states- 
men and politicians while formulating the 
constitution appointed two committees to 
draft recommendations providing for all- 
round welfare of the tribal people. Both these 
committees were headed by Thakkar Bapa as 
chairman and their recommendations were in- 
corporated in the constitution. I can dare 
say that probably in no other country such 
noble and magnificent treatment was given to 
the tribal people. In order to carry out the 
tribal welfare programme as laid down in the 
constitution, the States Governments formu- 
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lated schemes and appointed officers. But 
due to the lack of trained social workers the 
tempo of the progress of the schemes could 
not be kept up, and once again the need for 
Such social workers who are fired with a 
missionary zeal to undertake this work be- 
came more urgent. 


Thakker Bapa was the first Indian pioneer 
social worker who developed a philosophy 
and technique of the missionary approach 
to tribal welfare. His approach was not of 
a sectarian or bigotted nature but was entire- 
ly humanitarian and was saturated with ser- 
vice and sacrifice. It has no strings of pro- 
selytisation or conversion or creating any 
kind of separatist tendencies among the tribal 


people. 


The basic assumption of this approach is 
that tribal people have a right to live in this 
nation with all the facilities and privileges 
enjoyed by the advanced communities. An- 
other principle which lies behind this ap- 
proach is that the advanced communitics 
have neglected these tribal brethren and even 
some of the trading classes, such as money 
lenders, liquor vendors, forest contractors, 
etc. exploited the tribal people and in order 
to remedy this social sin perpetuated by the 
advanced communities, society should come 
forward to serve the tribal people and bring 
them to its own level. 


The missionary approach thus wants ulti- 
mately to assimilate and integrate all the 
tribal communities completely into the pre- 
sent society. This, however, does not mean 
that the missionary workers are out to des- 
troy the tribal culture of tradition. On the 
other hand, the missionary social worker 
thinks that his approach is capable of creating 
such environment and atmosphere in which 
whatever is best in the tribal culture or tradi- 
tion would not only be preserved but would 
be given full scope for development and thus 
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the tribal people will contribute whatever is 
their best and finest to Indian culture. In 
turn, they will also leave behind all such 
habits, superstitions, customs and other defects 
which account for their backwardness and 
thus after becoming free from these social and 
economic fetters they will rise to their full 
stature as citizens of India. 


There are certain basic principles which 
are implicit in this missionary approach. In 
order to make these principles understandable, 
I have devised my own way. To my mind the 
word MISSION contains all these principles 
in an abbreviated form, each letter in the 
word symbolising one principle. I would place 
before you these principles in the following 
manner :; — 


The letter “M” stands for “Morale.” The 
first thing a missionary worker has to cultivate 
is a strong morale. Morale is wider in con- 
cept and includes qualities of character and 
behaviour. During the course of his social 
work, a social worker finds himself in situa- 
tions full of temptations which try to lead him 
to wrong path. Difficulties and dangers create 
in him a feeling to leave the work and seek 
easy way of life somewhere in the civilised 
world. Then there are occasions of falling a 
prey to the corruptions of soul and body and 
destroying the very foundation on which he 
is supposed to build up the edifice of social 
service. A strong morale is a strong armour 
which saves the soul of the social worker from 


going astray. 


The next quality which must be present in 
a missionary social worker is the quality of 
complete “Identification” of the worker 
himself with the tribal people. This is symbo- 
lised by the letter “I”. The social worker 
must become one of the tribal people and win 
their confidence, honour and co-operation. 
He must laugh with them in their joys and 
share their sorrows. A social worker who wants 


ll 


to boss over or who wants to terrorise the 
tribal people by threats and coercion will 
never be able to fulfil his task. Self identifica- 
tion of a social worker will help him in 
appreciating the difficulties and problems of 
the tribal people and discovering different 
attitudes and responses exhibited by the tribal 
people towards various activities implemented 
for their uplift. 


The third letter “S” stands for “Service”. 
In the course of his work a missionary social 
worker will discover the fact that the more 
he serves the tribal people the more he comes 
nearer his goal. Spirit of service is the anchor- 
shect of missionary approach. Service 
demands that the social worker should not 
think himself below his level even to do a 
lowest service to the tribal people. Every act 
of service done by the social worker will bring 
him the love and admiration of the tribal 
people and every such act will also purify his 
being from such hindrances and defects as 
egotism, over-estimation, fecling of superiori- 
ty, etc. 


“Sacrifice” is the quality indicated by 
another letter “S”. The missionary secial 
worker undertakes tribal welfare work not 
for the sake of earning daily bread but for 
doing service to humanity. In this task, he 
is prepared to lay down his life. He is ever 
ready to sacrifice everything for the cause 
of the tribal people. This creates in him a 
sense of confidence and he is ever ready to 
undergo any kind of difficulties and tribula- 
tions. This sense of sacrifice also shields him 
from falling a victim to corruption, etc. 


The fifth quality which is required of a 
social worker is “Industry” indicated by the 
letter “I”. Tribal welfare work is the most 
difficult task and is always beset with in- 
numerable difficulties and hindrances. The 
resourcefulness of a social worker is put to a 
severe test in this field. He should be ready 
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to toil hard and exploit all the resources 
which he is able to command. He must be 
industrious in all its sense and should not 
shirk his responsibility by avoiding work. 
Industrious habits will in him the 
qualities of hard work and strong will. 


create 


The sixth quality indicated by the letter 
“O” is “Organisation”. Any welfare work, if 
it is to be successful, must be properly orga- 
nised. A missionary social worker must possess 
the qualities of an expert organiser and should 
le able to give concrete shape to all the wel- 
fare schemes by organising them thoroughly 
and carefully. Organisation further demands 
that the missionary social worker must be 
able to plan ahead in minutest details. 


The last letter “N” 
lism”, a quality which every social worker 


stands for “Nationa- 


must possess. The ideal of nationalism must 
be fostered among the tribal people. All the 
scparatist and anti-national tendencies created 
by the alien forces must be eradicated and 
replaced by the supreme ideal of nationalism. 
India has recently achieved freedom and 
certain interested parties are up for creating 
trouble. The tribal people being ignorant form 
the weakest links which are always in danger 
of breaking and giving way under such 
attacks. The feeling of nationalism is also 
essential as through this force the missionary 
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social worker would be able to forge concrete 
unity between tribals and non-tribals through- 
out the nation. 


In the secular India there is no scope for 
any religious preaching or conversion among 
the tribal people. The missionary social worker 
must therefore adopt nationalism as his creed 
and preach it among the tribal people. Tlus 
will also help in creating a sense of responsi- 
bility among the tribal people as it has become 
essential due to the fact that tribal people 
have become full-fledged citizens of sovereign 
Indian Republic. 


These are then the qualities essential for a 
missionary social worker who undertakes io 
work for the uplift of the tribal people. ‘The 
missionary approach in this sense is the only 
correct approach which should be adopted 
for tribal welfare. I earnestly hope that this 
conference will give guidance and advice to 
the missionary social workers who are engaged 
in the task of tribal welfare. The conference 
should formulate standards and norms which 
can be treated as fundamentals of thc 
missionary approach and thus help the social 
workers to unite and work in close co-opera- 
tion. I hope that if this is done, an important 
step would have been taken in the direction 
of bringing the tribal people into the world 
of peace, progress and prosperity. 





LIQUOR AND THE ABORIGINALS 


By P. Kopanpba 


Whatever be the validity of the presumed 
distinction between the Aboriginals and the 
non-Aboriginals, there seems to be none as 
far as the consumption of alcoholic liquor is 
concerned. Liquor knows no such distinction 
and is a common human problem. Its inebria- 


Rao, BANGALORE 


tive effect varies with individuals, and its 
incidence varies with traditional habits and 
customs handed down by parents to children 
or acquired newly by individuals, without 
reference to aboriginal or non-aboriginal. 
Humanity can be divided at any time into the 
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drinkers and the non-drinkers, but not into 
drinking Aboriginals and _non-drinking 
non-Aboriginals. For instance, among some 
Europeans consumption of whisky and winc 
are pretty universal. Some religious denomi- 
nations among them do not drink. Among 
the Catholics wine has a religious signifi- 
cance, and they are exempted from Prohibi- 
tion laws. Some Hindus consume alcohol; 
others do not. The Badagas and the Chetties 
of the Nilgiris have different drink habits, 
according to Mr, N .G. Ranga. The Badagas 
drink arrack like water, while the Chetties are 
very sober and indulge in drink only very 
occasionally at entertainments. (N. G. Ranga, 
The Tribes of the Nilgiris, pp. 63 & 67). 
Among the Khandas of Jeypore in Orissa, 
the men are generally drunk or tipsy, but 
the womenfolk do not drink. (L. N. Sahu, 
The Hill Tribes of Jeypore, p. 150). But at 
betrothal ceremonies, the elderly women 
generally drink, but the young ones do not. 
(ibid. p. 47.). The Aboriginals “drink as a 
race; children are brought upto it, and no 
man or woman can avoid the habit”. (D. 
Symington, ICS, quoted by Thakkar in The 
Problem of the Aborigines in India, p. 13) But 
this is not exclusive to Aboriginals. Some 
people of European origin do the same. 
Public policy regarding intoxicants is 
limited by administrative feasibility. In so far 
as groups of individuals are isolated and 
inaccessible due to inadequate communica- 
tions, whether in India, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada or Tibet, Governments’ policies are 
difficult to effectuate. As far as State policy 
and administration are concerned, the 
problem is mainly one of communications, 
even as between rural and urban populations. 
The problem of the so-called Aboriginals in 
India is largely of their geographical remote- 
ness from the centres of administration. The 
more this handicap is minimised, the more 
effective and uniform the administration and 


the policy can be. 


There are at present two main policies: 
Excise and Prohibition. The former takes four 
forms: the Supply system, the Out-still system, 
the Ration system and the local system. 
Though not sharply correlated, the first pre- 
vails largely in the non-Aboriginal areas, the 
second in the Aboriginal areas under fairly 
effective administration, and the third to a 
very limited extent in the Prohibition areas, 
and the fourth where there is no effective 
administration. Broadly speaking, the Supply 
system connotes Government control of pro- 
duction and sale of liquor and its quality and 
quantity; the Out-still system is beyond the 
control of Government, except that it gets 
revenue from licensed contractors; the Ration 
system gives Government maximum contro! 
over consumption and price. The local system 
connotes home-brewing by the consumers 
themselves, without any control of, and 
revenue to, Government. It has been the 
consistent policy of Governments all over 
India, and in some provinces, even today to 
extend the Supply systern as far as adminis- 
tratively feasible. 

The Constitution of India has a Directive 
Principle in favour of Prohibition, except for 
medicinal purposes. It has been introduced in 
some states like Madras and Bombay. It has, 
however, been adversely criticised in some 
influential quarters, largely for the loss of 
drink revenue. 


From the social, and even more, the 
economic point of view, the drink habit has 
inflicted greater harm on the poorer than the 
richer sections of the people. The so-called 
Aboriginals belong mostly to the economically 
poorest class. If Prohibition was needed by 
anybody, it is the Aboriginals. Dr. Symington, 
ICS, said. 

“I cannot avoid stating the opinion 
that if Prohibition is justified at all, it 
is particularly justifiable in the case of 
people like the Bhils and allied tribes.” 
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(A. V. Thakkar, 

Aborigines, p. 13). 
And yet they have been largely left out of 
Prohibition programme. Undoubted friends of 
the Aborigines, who are also staunch Pro- 
hibitionists, have advocated the “go slow” 
policy concerning them, primarily on the 
ground of administrative ineffectivencss. 


The Problem of 


Mr. A. V. Thakkar, for instance, said: 
Of course, Prohibition cannot be intro- 
duced in aboriginal areas abruptly. * * 
I am in favour of gradual introduction 
of prohibition even among the aborigines 
* * * The aboriginal does not differ from 
the non-aboriginal so far as fundamental 
human qualities are concerned. (ibid., 


pp. 13-14) 


If Prohibition is a policy of slow and steady 
extension, the present choice is between the 
other systems. The local system is older in 
origin, and it has been gradually invaded by 
the Supply and Out-still systems. 


Under the local system, the consumers 
locally made and consumed brews under 
various names. They were mostly fermented 
drinks and not distilled ones, and were on 
the whole less injurious than distilled drinks. 
There was little or no commercialism in it. 


Since the beginning of the century, if not 
carlier, Governments organised and extended 
the Supply system, because of the control ahd 
revenue it gave them. Liquor was distilled 
under Government control. The right of retail 
sale to consumers was sold at public auctions 
to the highest bidders. The profits were shared 
by the Governments and excise contractors. 
Higher prices means higher revenue, and 
higher consumption, legal as well as illicit. 
The poorest section of the community is taxed 
at the highest rate; the tax is collected mostly 
when the tax-payers are inebriate; it is 
collected by speculators who bid the highest 
at public auctions, and stimulate consumption 
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with a view to making maximum profits in 
the minimum time. The system is perhaps the 
most inequitable, iniquitous and anti-social. 
The majority report of the Madhya Pradesh 
Prohibition Enquiry Committee, which was 
opposed to Prohibition, condemned the Supply 
System of Excise and recommended that the 
auction system should be abolished forthwith, 
that prices of intoxicants should be reduced 
low enough to compete successfully with illicit 
traffic, and that revenue should be incidental 
to reduction of consumption. The Supply 
System, tlerefore, should be abolished at once 
and all over. Its extension to other areas, 
particularly to remote areas where effective 
administration is impossible, is very undesir- 
able. 


One reason against introducing Prohibition 
among the so-called Aborigines was respect 
for their “culture”, of which the consump- 
tion of liquor generally and on religious and 
festive occasions in particular was an integral 
part, and interference with which would be 
disastrous to them. It is noteworthy that 
respect for their “culture” did not inhibit the 
introduction of the Excise Supply System. 
It was administrative difficulty that compelled 
a modification of it. 


Under the Outstill System, the right, not 
only to sell but also to manufacture distilled 
arrack, is auctioned to the highest bidder. 
Governments have no knowledge, much less 
control, over the quality and the quantity of 
the liquor produced, or the prices at which 
it is sold to the consumers. Their interest is 
confined to getting the maximum revenue. 
Bad as the Supply System is, the Outstill 
System is worse, and should be abolished 
forthwith. 

The system of individual rationing, of 
giving a limited quantity to those who ask for 
it and at nearly cost price, would be the best. 
But it is not administratively feasible in 
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remote and inaccessible areas on the frontiers 
of administration. 

The only alternative and the best under 
the circumstances is to permit local brewing 
and prohibit distillation, as far as possible. 
It can be done if the Governments seek no 


profit. The consumption of brewed liquor, 
made locally according to inherited methods 
and consumed according to local traditions, 
will do much less harm than the Supply or 
Outstill Systems. It will also amount to res- 
pecting the local “culture”. 





SECTON II 
REPORT ON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman: Shri L. M. Shrikant, Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Tribes, 
Government of India, New 


Delhi. 


Secretary: Shri K. A. Gafoor, Director of 
Social Services, Hyderabad. 


Recorder: Miss A. Sultana, Social Education 
Officer, Hyderabad. 


The section on “Tribal Welfare” held its 
two meetings on December 27 and 28, 1953. 
Dr. S. C, Dube (Hyderabad) initiated the 
discussion on classification of Tribals. 


Dr. Dube divided the tribals into unaccul- 
turated, acculturated, low degree, medium 
degree and high degree of acculturation and 
assimilated tribes. The assimilated tribes could 
be assimilated into the higher levels of society, 
and also with the menials or lower castes or 
the untouchable. 


Shri P. Kodanda Rao (Bangalore) pointed 
out that the descriptive nature of the Tribes 
and academic classifications were not of great 
use to a meeting of social workers. 


Shri P. Bajre (Munda Tribe) pointed out 
that they should not be termed as tribals 
but as tribes. 


The Rani of Sidli (Assam) expressed her 
agreement with Shri Kodanda Rao with 


regard to the undesirability of this classifica- 
tion. She reiterated that they should be 
treated on a par with others. Shri L. M. 
Shrikant at this stage clarified that it was only 
a matter of approach to raise the level of the 
tribals. 


Dr. P. H. Prabhu (Bombay) stressed that 
there should be no anthropological approach, 
but sociological. They may be classified only 
according to Intelligence, which is indepen- 
dent of civilization. Classification was only for 
convenience and it was not an aspiration. 


Dr. T. S. Paulus (Guntur) explained that 
classification was only for identity and for 
creating chances of assimilation. The whole 
issue of classification was only theoretical. 


The approach to the problem of drink 
addiction among the tribes was then taken 
up for discussion. 


Shri Kodanda Rao at the very outset, 
expressed that the vice had not to be seen 
in terms of tribals or non-tribals and that it 
had only to be considered from the point of 
view of government policy. It is either Excise 
or Prohibition. 


The drink habit had inflicted greater harm 
on the poorer than the richer sections of the 
people. The tribes belong mostly to the 
economically poorest class. 
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Prohibition should, therefore, be on ad- 
ministrative grounds. He suggested that the 
tribes should be left to themselves and to 
their ancestral habits. Meanwhile, temperance 
might be preached. 


Shri Sonaram Soren, (Santal, Bihar), 
Minister for Labour and Tribal Welfare, 
Orissa, expressed that drinking in moderation 
could have no evil effects and pleaded that 
the question of raising their economic status 
be tackled first. 

Prof. P. R. Sen (Wardha) pointed out that 
no advice could be given to the Adivasis 
unless the policy of the Government in the 
particular area was known. He reiterated that 
Home-made drinks were not harmful. 


At the second day’s meeting, Shri L. M. 
Shrikant gave a brief resume of the previous 
days proceedings. 

He informed the meeting that the Section 
was unanimous that there should be some 
kind of classification in order to plan a 
scientific programme of welfare and tha the 
tribals be allowed to use home-brewed liquor 
if it was not against the policy of the State. 


Rev. E. DeMeulder (Bihar) then initiated 
discussion on the missionary approach to 
tribal welfare and said that the emphasis 
should be on the tribal himself. Protection 
and not isolation was what was needed. This 
was exactly what the missionaries had given 
the tribes. F 


Shri P. G. Vanikar (Madhya Pradesh) 
dealt with the different approaches to the 
problem of tribal welfare--such as, missionary, 
anthropological, political, governmental and 
social. 
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Shri Sonaram Soren remarked that all the 
five approaches enumarated by Shri Vanikar 
should be adopted without cognizance of 
religion, as religion was entirely a personal 
matter. 


Shri K. C. Tandon (West Bengal) referred 
to the Naga uprising which, he alleged, was 
due to the missionary preachings. 


Shri Mahendra Kumar Manan (Vindhya 
Pradesh) urged that the Christian mission- 
aries should be real Christians first and 
endeavour to serve the people and leave 
religion to the individual. 


Shri Ignatius Absalom (Madras) was of 
the view that, if the motive was not to exert 
any influence for conversion, there should be 
no controversy about the utility of the welfare 
work of Christian missionaries. 


Dr. P. H. Prabhu (Bombay) remarked that 
missionary spirit should pervade all welfare 
work and the term used previously, social 
workers with missionary approach, be used 
with advantage. 


Dr. T. S. Paulus pointed out the good 
work done by the missionaries and urged that 
we should look at the social service rendered 
by the missionaries. 


Miss C. Govind (U.P.) said that religion 
should not be brought into social work which 
should be scientific. 


The Chairman, in his concluding remarks. 
stressed that there should be an unbiassed 
approach despite all the conflicts. A study of 
facts should be the basis of all planning and 
there should be no religious bias. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Classification of Tribals in India.—The 
Conference agrecs that there should be a 
proper classification of the tribes in order to 
facilitate planning of welfare measures. The 
classification, drawn by the Tribal Welfare 
Committee of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work in 1951, was considered most satis- 
factory. It was, however, felt that there should 
be a Committee, comprising an anthro- 
pologist, an administrator and social worker, 
formed to prepare a very detailed classifica- 
tion. 

2. The Approach to the problem of drink 


addiction among Tribals-—-The Conference 


recommends that the policy with regard to 
drink addiction will have to be in conformity 
with the State policy, and that in States 
where a policy of total prohibition is not yet 
adopted, all efforts should be made to wean 
the tribals from habits of drink and that, in 
the meanwhile, the outstill and rationing 
systems should be banned from the tribal 
areas. The Conference appreciates the Social 
Service rendered to the tribals by missionaries 
where it is done in a truly missionary spirit. 
It is of the opinion that where such an 
intention is associated with proselytisation, 
it militates against genuine welfare work. 

















SECTION III 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


By Cot. C. K, LaksuManan, New Deru 


( Chairman) 


In the task of national reconstruction which 
is occupying the attention and energies of the 
official and non-official sections of this country 
today, social welfare work is coming to play, 
as indeed it should, a singularly important 
role. The increasing evidence of the integra- 
tion of the social worker into the main body 
of the team entrusted with the working out 
of any plan, instead of leaving this part of 
the work to be attended to somehow by an 
individual or organisation, philanthropically 
or charitably inclined, is but a belated ad- 
mission of the importance of social welfare 
work in any field of collective human endea- 
vour. It is a recognition of the fact, that 
social welfare activities are to be motivated, 
not by ethical or moral considerations alone, 
but also by the practical necessity of ensuring 
balanced and productive execution of any 
programme in hand. It has indeed taken a 
long time for this aspect of the question to be 
fully appreciated but the importance given 
to it by the Planning Commission and the 
step taken by the Government to set up a 
Central Social Welfare Board, the Seminars 
and the Conferences held recently in connec- 
tion with promotion of Social Welfare 
activities, the increasing demands upon 
institutions imparting training in social wel- 
fare work and the enthusiasm with which 
conferences like the present one are welcomed 
and attended are sufficient indication of the 
place social welfare has come to occupy in 
its own right, in the scheme of things. 


social and 


In the field of medicine, 


economic conditions of the community are, 


perhaps, more closely linked with the 
physical and mental health of the individual 
than elsewhere. Not until modern times, 
however, has there been a clear awareness of 
this relationship. Although it was realised in 
the Western countries as long ago as the 
middle of the nineteenth century that medical 
science is intrinsically and essentially a social 
science and that as long as this is not re- 
cognised in practice, its full benefits cannot 
be enjoyed, yet the practical application of 
this axiom did not come into force until much 
later. Welfare work by now has come to be 
accepted as an essential part of any public 
health undertaking, although in this country 
progress in this direction has been regrettably 
slow so far. Standing, as we are, on the thres- 
hold of an era of an industrial revolution, 
it therefore behoves us to learn from the 
experience of others and to avoid costly 
mistakes. There is, indeed, greater reason 
for social work being incorporated into our 
routine health activities. And that is this. 
While in the more advanced countries the 
social welfare component only adds “finesse”, 
in a way, to the otherwise well developed 
team, in ours the social welfare worker can 
help to make up to a considerable extent 
for the deficiencies—qualitative and quanti- 
tative—that exist in many directions in 
respect of trained health personnel. 


Even at the risk of appearing to repeat 
what must be obvious to an enlightened 
gathering like this, it will not be irrelevant 
to recall some cardinal principles which have 
a bearing on medical social work. These 
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are: The health of the people is a matter 
of direct social concern. Society has an 
obligation to protect and ensure the health 
of its members. Secondly, social and economic 
important cffect on 
health and disease and these relations are 


conditions have an 


subject to scientific investigation and rationa- 
lisation. Thirdly, and as a corollary to the 
above two postulates, it is logical that the 
steps to be taken for the preservation of 
health and fight against disease must include 
not only measures which are essentially 
medical but also those which cover social 
aspects. It is now firmly established that 
numerous environmental factors cause pre- 
ventible disease and that some of these 
causes of preventible sickness and premature 
death arise necessarily from the circumstances 
of our social system. 


The most important relations between 
diseases and social conditions are in the 
realm of causation. Social conditions (a) may 
create or favour a predisposition for a 
disease, (b) may themselves cause disease 
directly, {c) may transmit the causes of 
diseases and (d) may influence the course 
of a disease. Not only may social factors 
determine the origin and course of diseases 
but the diseases may in turn exert an 
influence on social conditions, largely through 
the end results of disease. 


All this may appear to some of you to 
be a digression from the theme of the 
seminar over which I am to preside, but 
I make no apology for it, for I consider it 
necessary that we have a clear concept of 
the nature and scope of the problem which 
we have to tackle. What has been said. 
should leave no doubt in the mind of any 
one about the almost unlimited field of work 
that calls for the good offices of the trained 
social worker. We in this country today are 
faced with health problems of colossal 
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magnitude and the more we have come to 
grips with them, the more we realise with 
the passing of every day that (1) provision 
of acequate curative facilities for our entire 
population, particularly the rural, is such an 
expensive proposition that it may well remain 
beyond our reach for some _ considerable 
time and (2) that our salvation lies in 
promoting preventive public health work with 
as much speed as possible. Even if it were 
assumed that necessary treatment facilities 
could somehow be provided, this would still 
be the second best; for the necessity of resort 
to cure signifies failure of methods of 
prevention of disease. For the present day 
conception of health is not the negative one 
of mere absence of disease but it connotes 
a positive state of complete physical and 
mental well-being in harmony with the 
physical and social environment. “Health in 
the human organism is that condition which 
permits optimum functioning of the indivi- 
dual enabling him to live most and serve 
best in personal and social relationship.” 


If we are to advance towards the attain- 
ment of this objective and if our method of 
approach takes into account the observations 
made earlier regarding the interplay of 
specific and non-specific factors in thre 
production and aggravation of disease, the 
need for concerted and planned action on 
the part of a team of workers, with the 
doctor as its prime mover, becomes all too 
obvious. It is a sad commentary on the 
situation today that while health services 
in India fall far short of the actual require- 
ments, full use of what is available is not 
being made in all places. Why should this 
he so? Among other reasons to explain this 
paradox, one of the important ones is the 
lack of health consciousness among our 
people. Unless we succeed in producing a 
strone desire in the masses, not only to avail 
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of what has been provided but actually to 
ask for more, unless we succeed in bringing 
home to our brethren in the villages the 
simple causal relationships subsisting between 
the state of their environment and the diseases 
from which they suffer, unless we succeed 
in arousing them from their pathetic resigna- 
tion to the conditions which have come to 
be accepted as part of their destiny in this 
world, and unless we can persuade them to 
believe that there is a lot they can do for 
themselves which they never thought them- 
selves capable of and a lot more that they 
can accomplish with the advice and assistance 
of those who are equipped to guide and help 
them, unless we do all this, the pace of 
progress is bound to be very slow, in spite 
of whatever else that may be done in other 
directions. For after all you can take a horse 
to water but cannot make him drink! 


Progress in public health depends ulti- 
mately on the willing assent and co-operation 
of the people and their active participation 
in measures extended for individual and 
community health protection. Considering 
how much illness is the result of ignorance 
of simple hygiene laws or indifference to 
their application in practice, no single 
measure is productive of greater returns in 
proportion to outlay than health education. 
In each citizen must, therefore, be instilled 
an intelligent appreciation of the socfal 
situation and a feeling of individual respon- 
sibility for its improvement, which means, 
in other words, that health service must be 
matched by health education. 


This is the vast field for health education 
which remains to be explored and exploited. 
The application of simple laws of health to 
everyday life, the awareness of the cause and 
methods of prevention of the ubiquitous 
scourge of malaria, the modes of spread of 
the large number of communicable diseases 
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including tuberculosis and venereal diseases 
and the preventive measures that can easily 
be taken, the importance and need of whole- 
some and balanced diet, the need for special 
and 
infants and childern, the knowledge of risk 


care of expectant nursing mothers, 
of exposure to harmful agencies in certain 
trades and vocations, these and many more 
are the areas in which the health educator 
can supplement and complement the acti- 


vities of the technical health personnel. 


There is a common misconception regard- 
ing the content of health education. It is 
that health 
imparting facts about health. There is no 
necessary correlation between health know- 
ledge and healthy living. One may know 
all about the virtues of physical exercise and 
yet live in sloth; be a very encyclopaedia of 
knowledge on sex and yet have a thoroughly 
unhealthy attitude towards it; may rank as 
an expert in epidemiology and yet spit in 
public places! Health education includes not 
only instruction in purely health matters but 
also activities which are likely to 
influence favourably an individual’s health 
knowledge, health habits and health attitude. 
Health education must promote health and 
health and these are best 
achieved when health practices become part 
of an individual’s daily life. 


assumed education consists in 


those 


consciousness 


The Health Educator’s task is by no means 
an easy one for he needs to produce the 
necessary receptiveness on the part of his 
subjects before he can make an impression. 
This calls for the acquisition and exercise 
of a number of attributes. He must not only 
be properly briefed in his subject but also 
trained to present his material in a way as 
to avoid any suspicion of imposition. His 
task is not so much to impart information 
and knowledge as to bring about the desired 
change in attitudes, habits and outlook. This 
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must be preceded by overcoming as best as 
possible, but never through a frontal attack, 
the prejudices, misconceptions and supersti- 
uons held by the individual or group. A 
palpable demonstration of the results achieved 
by the employment of methods and practices 
advocated by the health educator would 
then go a long way in securing cooperation 
and confidence. 


[he approach at one time may be through 
sentiment, at another through intellect, 
curiosity or even fear. The last should, how- 
ever, be invoked when no other approach 
is able to obtain the desired reaction. The 
actual presentation would vary according to 
the intelligence, interests, mood, circum- 
stances and background of the individual 
group or audience addressed. For each 
group, the Health Educator should know 
clearly how he can interest, inspire and 
inform it. It is ultimately the man that 
matters and not the method or material. 


Having considered the aims of health 
education and the methods of approach, | 
would like to draw your attention to the 
means at the disposal of the health educator. 
Before doing this, however, it will be useful 
to remember that 85 per cent of human 
knowledge is obtained through the sense of 
sight and that 40 per cent of instructional 
time is saved by the use of visual methods. 
Next after this comes perception through 
hearing. The audio-visual technique is thus 
the method of choice. The great George 
put it thus in his own 
inimitable style: “The number of people 
who can read is small, the number of those 
who can read to any purpose much smaller; 
and the number of those who are too tired 
to read after a hard day’s work, enormous.” 
But all except the blind and deaf can see 
and hear. The educator should then “show” 
“tell”, Another fact the health 


Bernard Shaw 


as well as 
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educator may well remember is that women 
and children constitute the most important 
section of the community to which he must 
address himself. Educating the woman is 
educating the whole family. 


‘he actual media available for health 


cducation and publicity purposes are: - 


(1) The spoken word which may include 
advice to individuals, group talks, 
meetings and talks on the radio. 


(2) The written word through pamphlets, 
leaflets, magazines, newspapers and 
books can be used for a more lasting 


unpression. 


(3) Posters, charts, models, lantern slides, 


~ 


film strips and films can be used as a 
part of demonstration. 


The setting up of health muscums 
and organisation of baby 
health exhibitions and competitions. 


shows, 


{t will neither be opportune nor necessary 
for me at this stage to dwell at any length 
on the relative merits, demerits and indica- 
tions for the use of the various media, as the 
proper forum for such discussions would be 
the sectional meetings. 
make the following comments in passing. 
Health education and publicity material pro- 
duced in this country so far is mostly too” 
matter of fact and unimaginative to arrest 


I may, however, 


attention. It seeks to create an impression 
cither by the dead weight of facts and figures 
or by fear of dire consequences. Books and 
magazines of a popular kind devoting them- 
selves to health topics for the layman are few 
and far between. A great deal can be done 
for the development and improvement otf 
these valuable aids to health education. 


Radio, which is a powerful means of pro- 
paganda, has been used but little in a syste- 
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matic way tor health education. Features like 
‘questions and answers’ on health matters, 
comic skits in rural programmes beanng on 
health matters could be used to reach a num- 
ber of people not easily accessible otherwise. 


Almost every broadcasting Station in this 
country 1s situated in a town with a medical 
college. ‘The stali of the colleges with neces- 
sary encouragement and facilities should be 
persuaded to go on the air more often to 


discuss everyday health problems. 


There is a great future for health publicity 
through films and film strips. However, the 
lilms made in foreign countries, even if mo- 
dified and adopted for circulation here, fail 
to carry any conviction. It will be necessary 
for these to be produced in India and this is 
a field which private enterprise may profit- 
ably enter. 


Contests on health matters can be usctully 
The 


attractive to the human mind and its effect 


employed. spirit of competition is 
is encouraging and stimulating. This method 
is specially valuable in schools and should 


be used more frequently than at present. 


In order to make health clubs as centres 
of health education, we must have in them 
a proper sportsman as a teacher. He must 
have had proper training at some physical 
institute and he must also know the fund’- 
mentals of health. The younger age groups 
should be encouraged to join these clubs 
and placed under this trainer and given 
special badges and uniform—things that ma\ 
go a long way to foster the team spirit among 


the youngsters. 


The best health educators in community 
the health 


auxiliaries and social welfare workers. Parents 


are parents, teachers, doctors, 


are key health educators; if they are edu- 


cated, they can educate their children to 
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lead healthy lives. School teachers occupy 
a umque position in society. They should be 
twained to teach health to the pupils. 
Doctors enjoy the confidence of patients and 
iner families; thew teaching will be both 
and should 
assume responsibility not only tor treating 
the sick but also for teaching the healthy on 
matters relating to health. it should not be 


enlightening eflectuve; they 


forgotten that the ultimate enlightenment on 
worrying personal problems can only come 
{rom intimate personal explanations given by 
the family doctor. He is the trusted guide, 
friend and philosopher from whom no secrets 
need be kept and who will betray no confi- 
dence, His advice will be sound, safe and 
sclfless. Ihe unique position he occupies 
in society fits hum admirably for the role of 
health educator. He must be made to play 
his part. The health auxiliaries and social 
workers frequently contact people and under- 
stand more clearly their ways and problems; 
they can play the role of educators successfully 
and should be assigned specific duties in this 
respect. 


After hearing what has necessarily been 
brief and sketchy 
the numerous aspects of social medicine and 


a very reference to 
health education, it would not be unnatural 
for a question to have shaped in the minds 
of most of you, as to what action the Govern- 
ment is taking in this matter. Health educa- 
tion is being made an essential part of the 
training and activities of village-level workers 
in the community projects. Health Instructors 
in schools training village-level workers are re- 
ceiving special training in training centres 
set up with the help of the Ford Foundation. 
Teaching hospitals are being given subsidies 
for the employment of medical social workers. 
Some selected doctors have been given train- 
ing in health education methods and pro- 


grammes in foreign countries. 
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A Central Health Education Bureau and 
a Unit for the production of film strips is 
being organised. A film library of documen- 
taries and film strips is being assembled 
and a first class health in- 
tended to be set up shortly. A large number 
of posters, pamphlets and charts has been 
published. 

Before I conclude, 1 would like to remind 


museum is 


you that the ignorance of our people on 
matters relating to health is appalling, that 
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their suffering due to this is colossal, that it 
is only through our efforts that their condi- 
tion can be improved. Social service is the 
noblest of all services. Every religion acclaims 
it so. Gandhiji has said, “Service to man 
through imparting of knowledge to improve 
his lot-—physical, mental and social—is ser- 
God and truth”, As our Prime 
Minister has said, “Let us accept Science as 


vice to 


our guide and bring health and happiness 
to our people.” 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TUBERCULOSIS 


By Amiya [inan Mookeryjre, CALcurTa 


One of the most intertesting facts about 
tuberculosis is that it has never been without 
its social implications—either before or after 
the discovery of the tubercle bacillus by 
Robert Koch, Towards the end of the paper 
which Robert Koch read to the Berlin 
Physiological Society as far back as 1882, he 
remarked: “Tuberculosis has so far been 
habitually considered to be a manifestation of 
social misery, and it has been hoped that an 
improvement in the latter would reduce the 
Measures specifically directed 
against tuberculosis are not known to preven- 
tive medicine. But in the future the fight 
against this terrible plague of mankind will 
deal no longer with an undetermined some- 
thing, but with a tangible parasite, whose 
living conditions are for the most part known 
and can be investigated further”. Robert 
Koch has passed into history; to find out 
germs of tuberculosis in the sputum or other 
discharges of tuberculous persons has now 
become almost a child’s play; and, above all, 
compared with the ineffective or less effective 


disease. 


treatment for many other ailments the treat- 


ment of tuberculosis, both surgical and 


medical, has definitely made an appreciable 


progress. But the grim fact remains that 
tuberculosis is still to a considerable extent 
linked up with the intercurrent factors of 
social misery, and surgery or medicine is still 
helpless in combating it all by itself. 
Chronicity, isolation for treatment, un- 
predictability of the disease, unrecognizable 
nature of symptoms until the disease is 
discovered—all have contributed to the factors 
responsible for making the disease more com- 
plicated from a social point of view and 
from diagnosis right through recovery the 
need of effective social the 
tuberculous persons and their families will 
remain all important till there is some 
unusual change in the entire system of the 
diagnosis and treatment of T.B. It has truly 
been said that “Few diseases present so great 
a range of problems to patients and their 
families as does tuberculosis. Communica- 
bility, length of treatment, long separation of 
the patient from his family, stigma, and the 
hazard of requrrence, all frequently contribute 
to the disruption of individual and family 
life. Every spot study of tuberculous patients 
and their families reveals acute needs to 
which these common phenomena contribute”. 


services to 
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Whenever we have to consider the social 
aspects of T.B., we have to think in terms of 
a close co-operation among sufferers, their 
people, the medical profession, the agencies 
and organizations which have anything to do 
with tuberculosis, the general public and the 
State. In Denmark, “A patient may be pro- 
hibited from undertaking certain forms of 
work which may cause others to be infected, 
and in such cases the State may pay compen- 
sation. No woman may serve as a wet nurse, 
and no person may be appointed to public 
posts as teachers, clergy, district midwives, 
hospital nurses, etc., without a medical 
certificate to show that he or she is not suffer- 
ing from contagious tuberculosis of the lungs 
or throat. Public servants with contagious 
tuberculosis may be dismissed with full 
pension”. 


But in our country things take a different 
shape. We once knew a young lady, working 
as a school teacher in a town near Calcutta. 
She coughed all the time, had a constant 
fever, and lost weight regularly. But none 
took any notice of her troubles and she mixed 
freely with her students—many of whom 
were children. Suspicion at last came from 
another young lady of the locality and she 
and a few others sent a letter to the Secretary 
of the School to remove the tuberculous lady 
from the School. The Secretary ignored the 
letter, did nothing about the treatment of 
the tuberculous teacher and allowed her to 
continue in her duties. He remarked that a 
few naughty girls who had a grudge against 
her (for some reasons invented by himself) 
wrote the letter to him only to harass her 
unnecessarily. The girl had some influence on 
the Secretary and his assurance about the 
security of her services kept her contented. 


But tuberculosis was making a steady 
headway. The poor girl paid heavily for the 
injustice or the foolish justice done to her. 
The disease not only finally took her life as 


its toll, but also, perhaps, got an opportunity 
to enter the bodies of many innocent children 
of the School as ‘infection’, only to be in full 
activity as soon as their resistance was 
lowered through malnutrition or any other 
physical ailment at a later period. 


We can also understand the difficulties of 
the Secretary. Even if he had removed the 
girl from the School, what would have 
happened after all? Her treatment would 
have been a problem. 


It was once reported that the Australian 
Government had introduced into the South 
Australian Parliament a Bill providing for 
the compulsory medical examination of 
tuberculous suspects. 


The report added: “All other Australian 
States, except New South Wales, have passed, 
or are passing, similar legislation. 


“Mr. McEwin, Minister of Health, empha- 
sized that the powers sought, although drastic 
in some respects, were necessary in the public 
interest. They included compulsory detention 
and treatment of sufferers in an institution 
for a maximum of six months, and authority 
for the Minister to call up any groups or 
classes of people for mass X-Ray examination. 
Penalties for non-compliance would be a £25 
fine for the first offence and £50 in subse- 
quent cases. 


“The Director General of Health could ask 
a magistrate to issue a warrant ordering an 
examination. The Minister said that the 
results of the present system of voluntary 
examination had been most disappointing.” 


In India a patient may be considered lucky 
if he is not ridiculed for his demand for a pro- 
per treatment or his desire to be socially and 
economically rehabilitated, although, accord- 
ing to a recent report published by the 
National Association for the Prevention of 


TB. of England, death from T.B. in India 
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per 100,000 is 200 to 400—a figure by far th: 
largest in the world. 

The grim story of a young man, who was 
once called a ‘Sanatorium bird’ by one of his 
own physicians is this: A struggling young 
man in his college days, contracted tubercu- 
losis without even knowing his own fault in 
the matter. But determined to fight his disease 
he took step that would baffle many others in 
his position. He had terrible financial diffi- 
culties; his old father had to look after an 
unusually big family—-where several other old 
and invalid members were also under his care 
and shelter. Friends and relatives did send 
some help, but seldom of the size that could 
ever be in proportion to the requirements. 
But his grim determination and unshakable 
will to win somehow got him through, and 
every time he had been to a sanatorium for 
treatment, his response to it was satisfactory. 
Every time he came back with a “much 
“arrested” certificate, but 
various unfavourable factors made him ill 
over and over again. He had to live with 
relatives who would be only too glad to avoid 
seeing him in their midst, and would keep on 
giving hints about their various discomforts 
due to him; he got into some job with still 
an uncertain health, and the inevitable result 
was that the strain brought some of his 
troubles back; he even did the unusual thing, 
for him surely, of joining a factory only to 
come out within a few months with a health 
which was on the verge of almost a complete 
breakdown. He moved about in the sun and 
the rain for meeting, vainly in most cases, 
people who would kindly help him build up 
a career in spite of his physical handicaps. 
He had attempted hundred and one other 
things only to find that whatever he did, gave 
him but little financial relief, and he had to 
work harder and harder only to be victimised 
by several relapses of his disease, necessitating 
his removal to this or that T.B. hospital or 
sanatorium in this province or that—as 


improved” or 


vacancies occurred in “free” beds. 


So, one of the experts who treated him 
ridiculed him as a “sanatorium bird”, and 
finished his duty; it was not the expert’s 
business to delve into the mute agonies of 
a promising young man and the predicaments 
that had got the better of him. His honest 
efforts were constantly overshadowed by the 
callousness of heartless society, and the little 
help he had from some was completely over- 
balanced by the cruel indifference of others. 
The result was: he was at last made an object 
of ridicule—and by one who was his own 
physician! 


Was there a single such “sanatorium bird” 
in this country? Was the suffering of this 
young man an isolated instance? Was the 
callousness shown to his problems—social, 
economic, occupational and 


something unusual? 


emotional 


In fact, there are hundreds and thousands 
of such cases both here and in other civilized 
countries of the world. But while other 
countries are endeavouring to do the right 
thing in a right way for the solution of the 
numerous socio-economic problems of the 
victims of T.B., here, some are ridiculing 
them as “sanatorium birds” keeping their 
eyes closed to the harm that is being caused 
to the country and society by allowing the 
“cured” patients to break down again and 
again after prolonged, expensive and many 
painful treatments. So, that is the difference! 


Many of our sanatoria and hospitals are 
ill-equipped, with regular paucity not only of 
beds but also of enthusiastic experts. This 
deprives our patients of the opportunitics 
already marvellously benefiting patients of 
other parts of the world, and makes them fly 
from one institution to another in the hope of 
better and more up-to-date treatment. After- 
care, social and economic rehabilitation of 
the convalescent and the cured T.B. patients 
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have remained completely untouched. Special 

with the 
cured 

factories 


arrangements employers for the 
suitable 
with 


type ol 


absorption of patients in 


places, and 
sheltered 


industrial village settlements, suitable legisla- 


workshops 
occupations, — special 
tion for the financial and other benefits of the 
patients and his family, social health-insu- 
rances, co-ordinate action of State agencies 
and public private enterprises, special welfare 
funds and care and after-care committee, and 
also other methods too numerous to mention 
in the space and time at our disposal, are 
which 


should have been paid, but we have not 


things to much greater attention 
been sufficiently active about it. Some have 
even turned themselves into such water-tight 
compartments as not to allow any new idea 
method being suggested to them 


that 


or new 
with 
poor knowledge about things they have done 
the 


the result with their own 


or are trying to do something for 
mitigation of the social or economic problems 
of T.B. patients which has completely failed 


to strike at the root of the evil. 


Now-a-days, medical social workers are 
being T.B. 
hospitals and sanatoria. Frances Clay, Medical 
Social Worker at the Houston Tuberculosis 
Clinic in the U.S.A. has to say: “The medical 
social worker’s part in vocational rehabilita- 


trained for working in the 


tion actually begins with the first interview 
with a patient. From the 
social worker tries to stimulate the patient 
to a desire to get well and to return to gainful 
the 


beginning, the 


employment. Throughout treatment 
period the patient should know that a means 
available to him 


of rehabilitation will be 


when he is ready for it. 


“Thus it can be seen that the problems 
with which the medical social worker must 
the time of 
is completely 


continuous from 


the patient 


cope are 


diagnosis until 


rehabilitated.” 


Hear 
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But we can clearly see the difficulty of 
uur medical social workers who can hardly 
tell their patient that ‘a means of rehabilita- 
available to 
ready for it’. Our medical social workers are 


tion will be him when he is 
trained to help the unwilling patient accept 
the diagnosis and undergo the treatment and 
also to carry on interviews for his numerous 
family troubles. But the ratio of the unwilling 
to the willing is one to ‘ninety-nine, but our 
medical social workers are often at a loss to 
understand what they can do about such a 
vast majority of patients who are extremely 
willing to undergo proper treatment and 
cooperate with their physicians and whose 
family troubles are mixed up with general, 
social and economic the 
whole country without being an isolated event 
The medical social workers find that thei 
scope of tackling the patients’ problems is so 
Iimited that they are often more helpless than 


background of 


the patients themselves. 

When we try to think about educating 
citizens, women and children in the 
methods of prevention and the treatment of 
r. B. 
tuberculosis associations, clinics, hospitals and 
ganatoria are the agencies and organizations 
which alone are to be utilized for the purpose. 
The Government, Corporation, etc. too have 
their health departments which have some- 
thing to do with tuberculosis also. But it often 
does not occur to us that our schools, colleges, 
Universities and all types of organizations 
devoted to social welfare have tremendous 
duties towards dealing with the tuberculosis 
problem of the country. The Welfare sections 
of all industrial and commercial oganizations 
too must have their own anti-tuberculosis 
activities. All these activities of all the orga- 
nizations should, again, have a close link with 
th State Associations. Family is a component 
part of society. Parents or heads of the family 
too have their roles to play and we should 
remember that education of society is depen- 


men, 


it generally comes to our mind that the 
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dent upon the education of the individual 
family. Radio, films and dramas may do 
splendid service in imparting health education 
in tuberculosis amongst the lay public, but 
unfortunately it has been found that sufficient 
care has not always been taken in making 
the information correct and authentic, and 
that there were often chances of the people 
being misled. I shall give here a few specific 
examples. 


A film was made by a premier Indian film 
company with the special object of teaching 
the public some lessons on Tuberculosis. It 
was undoubtedly a nice picture—cast with 
many of our favourite “Stars”, and immensely 
rich in different kinds of entertainments. The 
film was in double version (Bengali and 
Hindi) and it ran in different cities of India 
with much success for weeks. The plot of the 
story was something like this: A musician 
who was loved by a certain girl, fell a victim 
to Tuberculosis. He, through different com- 
plicated events, was taken to a sanatorium 
for treatment. The girl was about to be 
married to another person, a friend’ of the 
musician. But the girl took it as a grim tragedy. 
The musician, however, got cured, and, 
through various interesting developments was 
at last able to be united with the girl once 
again. 


The picture was quite a happy one and 
people praised it. But what I am just now 
concerned with is a statement made by the 
Sanatorium Doctor regarding Tuberculosis. In 
his opinion (as we found from the dialogues) 
Tuberculosis was a ‘poor man’s disease’. The 
doctor, in his discourse, asserted the point with 
some force and made a few other remarks 
in this connection. Now, is the disease “T.B.” 
a poor man’s disease really? Are the rich 
people immune from it? As a matter of fact, 
“T.B. is a poor man’s disease” is a dangerous 
conception, and if our anti-tuberculosis drives 
are based on such a theory, they are doomed 


13 


to failure. To give a false sense of security 
to the richer section of the community with 
regard to this disease is a gross misjudgment 
of the whole position, and such an act is 
bound to under-estimate the real nature of 
this disease—allowing it to get the upper 
hand in our society with full vehemence. This 
disease is no respecter of persons, and the 
rich and the poor are threatened alike by it. 
The rich should be no less interested in stem- 
ming the spread of this disease amongst 
themselves than among their less fortunate 
poor brethren. The Sanatorium Doctor of this 
film might talk any nonsense—but the truth 
is there with a grim smile on its lips. (Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that the musician, 
the hero of this picture, was not quite poor 
himself! So where was the consistency?) 


In another case, a Radio-drama written by 
a well-known Radio-dramatist, was broadcast 
from an important Indian Radio Station more 
than once. We were simply astounded at the 
absurdities with which the drama was impreg- 
nated. In this drama, the patient had tuber- 
culosis of the lungs and he had haemorrhage 
also. He was taken to a certain doctor’s Clinic 
where he was given “Ultra-Violet treatment”! 
He was laid on a table and was exposed to 
the Ultra-Violet rays for some time. Then, 
he was asked by the doctor to raise his hands, 
and he raised his hands. He was asked to 
stand up, and he stood up. He was asked 
to go home and he went home completely 
cured, The whole process did not occupy 
probably more than an hour. A “T.B.” 
patient—with the disease in his lungs— being 
treated with Ultra-Violet rays, and only after 
one exposure in a single day he is completely 
cured and is made fit! Perhaps, only the 
Excise Department, and not the Public 
Health Department, can solve this mystery 
as to how it could have been done. Without 
dilating upon this point any more, I shall 
bring home to my listeners that ordinarily 
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Ultra-Violet treatment is never meant for 
lung tuberculosis, that a “T.B.” doctor never 
performs such magic on his patients like 
the doctor in this drama, and that a “T.B.” 
patient is never cured by any known treat- 
ment upon this earth in a single hour, or in 
a single day! 


Then, I remember a short story published 
in a health journal and written by a fairly 
well-known Bengali writer. In this story the 
writer has taken some visitors to a “T.B.” 
sanatorium. The the 
sanatorium premises and studied the life 


visitors went round 
of the inmates. Now, from the things described 
in the story, one would easily take a “T.B.” 
sanatorium more or less to be a hotel or a 
garden house. Those who have any know- 
ledge of a “T.B.” 
aware that although the sanatorium is some- 
what different from other hospitals in certain 


sanatorium are well 


respects, it is never like a hotel or a garden 
house. Usually a “T.B.” sanatorium has a 
pleasing aspect with its cottages and gardens, 
but what about its discipline and  peration 
theatre? If this writer only knew a little more 
of the mental and physical sufferings of a 
T. B. patient and the methods of the 
treatment of his disease, he would not 
probably have rested satisfied simply by giving 
a false colour to the atmosphere of a T.B. 
sanatorium before the eyes of the public. 


What I am trying to drive at by these 
instances is that whenever a story, or a drama, 
or a film is produced with the object of 
enlightening the public on a certain health- 
problem, the writer of it should always get 
it carefully examined by an expert, who has 
specialized in the line and whose knowledge 
and information can be relied upon. Things 
must be written in a literary form in order 


to make them more appealing, but a 


specialist who possesses a technical knowledge 
of the subject must be consulted before they 
have been placed before the public, so that 
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the truth is not distorted in a harmful manner. 
Phe literary or artistic 
excellence with the proper degree of scientific 
put such health- 
propaganda on a high standard of efficiency. 

But even ordinary writings—not specially 


combination of 


accuracy alone’ can 


meant for propaganda work-—too should by 
all means be accurate and up-to-date when 
there is any special significance in them with 
regard to a particular disease or a particular 
treatment. Once I read a novel, | must say 

an extraordinarily beautiful novel—written 
by a very well-known young Bengali write: 
of modern times. In his story we found a 
highly qualified young T.B. specialist treating 
a girl, whose father was known to him pre- 
viously. The girl was often dejected and 
despondent, sometimes desparate. But the 
doctor keen 
case; he tried heart and soul to infuse into 
her a new spirit, and persuade her to take 


young took a interest in het 


a more optimistic outlook on life. The 
style of writing was very good, and the words 
that were put into the mouth of the doctor 
by the writer were always resourceful and 
penetrating. One could hardly doubt the 
ability and insight of the writer, could hardly 
fail to appreciate the beauty of his exposition. 
But the glaring defect in the book was 
that the aspect of the treat- 
ment was not even touched by this writer. 
It is to be noted that the doctor was a young 
specialist and that he was obviously at home 
with the modern methods of treatment of 
this disease. The writer himself is a modern 
young man of good education and culture, 
and he is expected to know at least something 
of the latest developments with regard to 
the treatment of T.B.—as many intelligent 
and well-informed laymen do. So far as the 
treatment was concerned, much of the con- 
versation between the doctor and the girl 
would have been quite unnecessary, and the 
nature of the conversation too quite different, 
if the doctor had recourse to some up-to-date, 


technical 
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specific treatment for his obstinate patient, 
instead of giving her some beautiful sugges- 
tions only. The doctor treated his patient in 
a conservative manner, and the readers were 
quite in the dark about the modern treatment 
of this disease,—the treatment which could 
surely have cut short the course of her illness 
to a considerable extent and given a new 
turn to her life. The writer could have made 
his book much more interesting and useful to 
the readers, had he taken some pains to study 
the subject first with a serious bent of mind, 
and then attempted to put his ideas in black 
and white without making his discussions 
boring and out-of-date at places. 


Sometimes posters have been published by 
the authorities of some of our associations 
that contained clearly misleading advice with 
regard to the conduct of a T.B. patient. We 
came across a poster in which T.B. patients 
were asked never to marry. To say that a 
person with active disease should not have 
marital union with his wife is one thing and 
it is quite another totally to prohibit 
marriage in the case of the T.B. patients. It 
has not been scientifically established by 
anybody that a cured T.B. patient need 
abstain from marital pleasures or from being 
a parent. That this disease is hereditary, too, 
has been quite disbelieved by the modern 
experts. What is then the idea of publishing 
posters asking the T.B. patients not to marry? 
The marriage of a T.B. patient, in fact, 
depends upon many factors—physical, mental, 
moral and financial. Each case has its own 
merits and demerits, and marriage has many 
implications for the life of an individual. 
To rule out marriage in every case with a 
history of T.B. can do only more harm than 
good, and society can in no way benefit by it 
ultimately. Moreover, what about those who 
are already married? Will the husband and 
the wife desert each other because of the 
disease? It has been proved time and again 
that to a large number of patients married life 


has been a great asset and that they have 
fared more favourably in their battle with 
this disease than many of their unmarried 
friends. Marriage is not identical with sexual 
intercourse, and the relationship between the 
husband and the wife has many other aspects. 
One will be fundamentally wrong if one does 
not see anything in a husband and a wife 
except the sexual side of their lives. So it 
would have been better if the poster had 
simply said something like this: “Postpone 
your marriage so long as the disease is active, 
and, if married, do not bear a child before 
your doctor has considered you quite fit”— 
along with other instructions, e.g., “Live in the 
open,” “Take rest,” “Eat nourishing food’’. . 
. .ete, If marriage is denied to a T.B. patient 
~—even when he is completely cured and is 
no more a source of infection——by modern, 
scientific treatment, or, if an already married 
patient has a fear about his marital life even 
when such a fear is to a great extent quitc 
unnecessary and unjustified—it may seriously 
tell upon his mental, moral and physical well- 
being, and may even account for his ruin. 
So, caution was essential before making any 
such sweeping statement on the poster that 
the T.B. patients must never marry. 


Notification too has an important bearing 
on the social aspects of tuberculosis. “To 
enable the local authorities to know how 
many tuberculous there are in the district, 
to ensure immediate treatment of these before * 
they became incurable, to enable contacts to 
be investigated quickly so as to minimise the 
danger of infection, to enable the tuberculosis 
officer to obtain first-hand information as to 
the economic conditions of the family in which 
the case has occurred, and to give such 
assistance as is possible through his social 
service organizations”—if these are the ob- 
jects of notification and if every registered 
medical practitioner is to be compelled by 
law ‘to notify to the local authorities each 
new case of tuberculosis which he diagnoses’, 
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the condition which is prevailing in our 
country today is not a hopeful one and needs 
to be tackled on an emergency basis. 


In our country ideas of rehabilitation of the 
T.B, patients too are extremely old-fashioned, 
which no patient will like to put up with 
even for a day—unless compelled by circum- 
It is better that 
without leaving the question of after-care and 
rehabilitation to the sanatorium or hospital 


stances beyond his control. 


alone, a separate association be formed in 
order that much more serious interest and 
attention can be given to its activities by 
persons who will take it upon themselves to 
make the scheme more human and also a 
success. Even if a sanatorium wants to build 
up its own ex-patients’ colony, the manage- 
ment should entirely be separate from each 
other and the binding should only be a moral 
one, 


There is sometimes a tendency on the 
part of those who are considering the ques- 
tion of the rehabilitation of the T.B. patients 
to take lightly the sentiment of these patients 
with regard to the work they are entrusted 
with. Many of these patients may be quitc 
ambitious and their disease may not have 
killed their ambition. Most of our colony 
schemes have miserably failed because they 
presented a poor, undignified prospect to the 
patients, charity with extremely demoralising 
effects was associated with them; and they 
almost always failed to help the patients 
maintain their self-respect adequately. The 
atmosphere had not the broadness where 
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patients could find the freedom and the fresh- 
ness of mind which they had eagerly been 
looking for after their confinement to beds in 
a hospital or a sanatorium during the period 
of their active treatment, and the promise of 
remuneration held before them was so dis- 
appointing and at the same time the attitude 
of the authorities so assertive inspite of the 
inherent defects the schemes displayed that 
they either preferred dissociating themselves 
from them without delay or remained asso- 
ciated with them as most unwilling workers 
without any solution of the problems before 
them. Whenever there has been any talk 
about any colony anywhere, thoughts have 
whirled round basket making or tailoring 
only, but never round anything like film 
industry or bringing out a newspaper or some- 
thing like this which has a bigger outlook and 
which can absorb and attract quite a large 
number of workers of all categories. This 
certainly means a much bigger finance which 
has got to be procured for a better and 
a permanent achievement. 


The etiological aspects of tuberculosis 
have, in fact, so much to do with its social 
aspects, that it is difficult to see where they 
overlap each other. When the patient is 
cured, society again has tremendous duties 
towards his rehabilitation. So, tuberculosis 
is certainly no longer a monopoly of the 
“specialist”; and the sooner other members 
of society realise their responsibilities in the 
matter, the more are the chances of the 
problem of T.B. being dealt with in an 
effective manner. 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TUBERCULOSIS 


By Dr. B. B. Yopu, Bomspay 


The social problems raised by the wide 
prevalence of tuberculosis in our country are 
manifold. In the absence or virtual absence 


of a planned attempt to meet these by 
co-ordinated work of social welfare agencies 
with or without the guidance of and aid 
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from municipal and Government agencies, 
these problems are well nigh insoluble. The 
Tuberculosis Association of India and the 
affiliated State associations have not yet been 
able effectively to lead the way in this direc- 
tion. It cannot be too strongly impressed that 
tuberculosis is largely a disease bred and 
spread by poverty, overcrowding and mal- 
nutrition arising therefrom. Spread by cross 
infection, pulmonary tuberculosis cannot 
be tackled under the present conditions, 


It is not necessary to repeat the figures of 
the prevalence of and mortality from the 
disease so often announced officially and 
otherwise year by year, at the annual Tuber- 
culosis Workers Conferences. The clouds are 
however lifting. Advances in early detection, 
prompt treatment and mass protection have 
been such that a coordinated attack all over 
the country is now called for. The Social 
Workers Conference must play an important 
part in this attack. The presence of a member 
suffering from tuberculosis especially ih the 
family raises so many problems for the 
member himself vis-a-vis his family and of 
the family towards the individual that it is 
necessary to study them carefully and solve 
them wherever possible. 


Tubercuiosis is essentially a psycho-somatic 
disorder. Studies have revealed that the 
mental outlook of each individual and of his 
relatives plays a central part in the recovery 
of the patient. Each individual has his own 
mental make up. This is made up of here- 
ditary and environmental factors. Although 
the relative importance of these has not yet 
been determined, it is being increasingly felt 
that the latter are of greater importance. 


There is at first a feeling in the mind of 
the relatives that tuberculosis, especially 


pulmonary, is an incurable disease. The 
discovery of the disease in a young son or 
daughter in the house casts a gloom over the 
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members of the family. The patient himself 
is, more often than not, optimistic about his 
cure and usually co-operates in whatever is 
being done for him. But this discovery is 
usually made months after symptoms have 
appeared. A cold, a cough, a fever are 
neglected, even if they persist, far too often. 
Facilities are not within the reach of the poor 
and hence not available. Provision for 
medical attendance is not made in most 
of the families. There is no system of 
sickness insurance properly operating in any 
part of our country. 


However, once a case is found, there is 
enthusiasm for getting a speedy cure. Insteac! 
of carefully planning the treatment which is 
necessarily prolonged, a rush is made on 
several doctors, including consultants, and 
an elaborate treatment started with the resul! 
that, although there is a remarkable initial 
improvement, the finances and resources of 
the family are seriously depleted and a 
slackening in the care is the result. There is 
a relapse towards carelessness and a large 
number of patients relapse. Such relapses 
create more social problems and deterioration 
becomes more rapid. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the management of this disease is a co- 
operative affair. Medical attention is only 
one of the facets. The education of the family 
towards a balanced attitude of mind, a 
careful planning for continued treatment, the 
collaboration of institutional care where 
necessary, the care of the family in case the 
sufferer is a wage earner during his treat- 
ment, his resettlement in life after his recovery 
are the other and the more important facets 
in the management of the disease. These 
social aspects, therefore, are of paramount 
importance. 


An individual family and/or a residential 
area where persons suffering from tubercu- 
losis are found, have to be in close contact 
with a trained social worker. He works in 
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close collaboration with the medical person- 
nel. Thus both the social and medical pro- 
blems are tackled together. Unless such a 
team works with their hearts as well as their 
heads much will not be achieved. A genuine 
and personal interest in the patient and his 
family must be the motivating force of the 
work of this team. It should not be difficult 
to obtain these conditions. They are within 
the financial reach of combined efforts of 
Tuberculosis associations, Municipal agencies, 
general practitioners, tuberculosis specialists 
and the State. A population of one lakh of 
people can be tackled by one unit of the 
type that I am going to describe. The problem 
is most acute in cities, in the overcrowded 
areas and amongst the poor ill-nourished 
families. It is, therefore, necessary to select 
the areas in which these units work. Each 
unit should consist of a fully equipped clini 
and a minimum staff. The latter can be 
increased in proportion to the increase in 
the work of the clinic. 


Each unit will have the following person- 
nel. Two medical men, one trained nursc, 
one trained social worker, a radiographer, a 
record clerk, a laboratory technical assistant, 
a doctor and the usual ancillary staff. Each 
unit will be equipped with the following :— 


A mass miniature 4” x 5” film unit, with 
facilities for development of plants, etc.; a 
small clinical laboratory; a full set of record 
cards; provision for collapse therapy, such as, 
A.P and P.P. A station wagon is absolutely 
necessary for such a unit. A unit of this size 
can tackle and keep contact with about one 
lakh of people. The main function of this 
unit will be: 


1. Survey; 

2. Early detection; 

3. Home care for the indigent; 

4. Social education in affected families. 


In the Bombay city, the State Association 


has been running a clinic for the last 4} years 
and the work done is bricfly summarised. 


Two thousand families are on their record, 
and 10,000 contacts have been examined. 
Every family has been visited and the environ- 
mental conditions noted by the team. These 
have been recorded. Factual information is 
therefore available with regard to these 
families, 


Out of these 2,000 families, 1,103 have 
been visited twice and 5,295 contacts re- 
examined and 538 families have been visited 
a third time and 2,565 contacts examined a 
third time. These visits have, besides case 
finding, a social and educational importance. 
The people in the areas visited have become 
tuberculosis conscious and case finding of 
early cases is facilitated. Suspicious cases 
have been discovered as follows: 

Ist visit 408 out of 9,971 examined 4%; 

2nd visit 128 out of 5,295 examined 2%; 

3rd visit 89 out of 2,565 examined 2. 

These are important findings and prove 
the necessity of a close and frequent follow- 
up of the contacts in tuberculous families. 
However, the second and third visits brought 
out early and minimal cases to a much large: 
extent than during the first visit. It must be 
realised that in our country isolation of all 
open cases is well nigh financially impracti- 
cable and haphazard treatment is not likely 
to produce any results in the prevention of 


its spreading. 


The next best thing to do, therefore, is to 
provide clinics of the types mentioned and 
attach to them trained social workers with 
a view to helping the families to tackle their 
social problems. These arise out of financial 
worries, occupational worries, overcrowding, 
i.c., isolational worries, family adjustments 
and other factors. No permanent cure is 
possible unless after a patient has improved 
he gets help from various quarters towards 
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the solution of these problems. How futile 
is hospital treatment alone is shown by our 
visits as over 25 to 30% are dead during a 
year or so, after discharge from an institution. 
That means that they have relapsed, become 
decidedly worse and have expired. 


Every person suffering from this disease 
and undergoing treatment must have some- 
one to take an affectionate interest in him or 
her. Most of the problems are soluble. Take 
for instance medical care. The moncy 
required for this must be found. The cost of 
drugs and other treatment must be met from 
the funds of an After-Care Committee, which 
should be a feature of the activities of every 
tuberculosis association. In Bombay, the 
Association has an After-Care Committee 
run by ladies and they have taken up the 
provision of medicines, specific and general, 
to the extent that their funds permit. In a 
period of about one and a half years, over 
478 patients have been helped and 
more could be helped if more funds 
were forthcoming. This help is _ not 
blind, an attempt is made to folléw these 
patients, to make sure that they are utilising 
the facilities and taking their treatment 
regularly and then alone help is given for the 
second, third and subsequent months. A 
smaller number can be helped in this way but 
it is better than a short term help to a larger 
number. This Committee will, it is hoped, ex- 
pand their activities and will also tackle the 
other problems of these patients. The occu- 
pational worries and rehabilitation of these 
persons is one of the most important of their 
problems, A prolonged arrest of the disease 
which may even be called a cure is only 
possible if occupational rehabilitation is 
obtained for the patient. Knowing his financial 
worry it has been found desirable to en- 
courage early resumption of work after 
noticealile improvement has set in. This has 


led to further improvement and not to 
deterioration. The dangers of spread are 
minimal with proper education of the patient 
and his family. The after-care work, there- 
fore, is an important facet in the solution 
of social problems of tuberculosis. The finan- 
cial aspects of such clinics may now be brictly 
considered. 


A capital expenditure of Rs, 1,50,000 and 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 20,000 will be 
sufficient for one clinic if the building in 
which the clinic is housed is rented. If it has 
to be erected the cost of the building will 
vary from Rs. 1,00,000 to Rs. 40,000 
depending on the area in which it is built. 


Such clinic will tackle one lakh of people, 
keep the cases under observation, tackle early 
cases amongst contacts and solve some of the 
social problems of these patients. Educational 
activities can also be undertaken by this 
clinic. In one large building, a number of 
units may be housed, thus increasing the area 
tackled. Contrast this with one hospital for 
100 beds; Rs. 25 lakhs for building and equip- 
ment and Rs. 300,000 recurring expenditure ; 
a patient is sent home after 12 weeks and 
thus about 300 to 400 patients can be treated 
but after their discharge all the other pro- 
blems remain to be solved. With the same 
money, we can have 6 to 8 clinics, look after 
6 to 8 lakhs of people, with a possibility of 
early treatment and therefore better preven- 
tion. It is important to remember that every 
advanced case has been an early case and 
much more amenable to treatment at an 
earlier stage. 


A plea is, therefore, made that, as the 
social aspects of Tuberculosis raise problems 
which only the social services can successfully 
tackle, such clinics must be established on a 
larger and country-wide scale. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


By Lr. Cor. N. Vasupeva Rao, Mapras 


Before I present to you the social aspects of 
venereal diseases, the theme of this paper, 
I would like to give in brief the social aspects 
of illness. Illness, as all of you know, is either 
physical or mental; i.e., a change from nor- 
mality in the activity of the body or mind. 
This change may be brought about by 
different conditions of the body, mind, 
environment, stress and strain, worry, injury, 
etc. The different aspects of the disease that 
have to be considered are as follows: 


The disease, reaction of the patient to the 
disease by itself and the way it affects his 
economic condition, the reaction of others 
towards the patient and the disease, etc. I 
need not dilate on this to you as you are all 
social workers who are in the know of these 
facts thoroughly. 


Venereal diseases in no way differ from the 
above aspects of illness which I have placed 
before you. On the other hand, one has to 
consider a few more of the social aspects 
when dealing with the venereal diseases, as 
these bring in the religious, moral, social 
psychological and economic factors of the 
patient. It is generally taken for granted by 
almost everybody in the world that venereal 
discases do come under the category of thosc 
awful diseases acquired by human beings as 
a result of a sinful act. Of course, the 
common way of acquiring venereal discases is 
by sexual contact—though there are other 
ways by means of which some may be infected 
by the diseases. At this juncture, I would 
like to point out that the main cause for 
infection of venereal diseases is by sexual 
contact, which no one could say, is a sin or a 
crime. In short, one can say that it is a 
physiological urge and a biological necessity 
in that, it is an urge just like any other 


physiological urges like hunger, thirst, etc; 
and is a biological necessity for the propaga- 
tion of the species. Considering these aspects, 
one can never attribute any crime or sin to 
it. There are always people with an urge 
which may be normal, abnormal or sub- 
normal just as people have appetite normal, 
abnormal or subnormal, considering their 
age, nature of work, etc. This aspect of it, if 
realized by people in general, the entire 
attitude towards venereal diseases changes. 
This shou!'d be the aim of Social Workers, i.e., 
changing the attitude of people, young and 
old, towards the venereal diseases. By this I 
do not mean that one should encourage 
people regarding sexual promiscuity. No. 
One should realize that venereal discases are 
only accidental acquisitions after an act 
which is the result of a physiological urge 
and a biological necessity, as I have already 
pointed out. As social workers you should 
view these diseases just like any other infec- 
tious disease which is acquired by an accident. 
For example a person is very hungry and 
goes, eats and drinks at a place—hotel or 
restaurant—may be a good one or in remote 
places a wayside one, and may be infected 
with cholera or typhoid. Then what happens? 
He/she is acutely ill and the sympathy of 
all the people goes to the patient. If the 
person had avoided going out and eating in 
a dirty, unhygienic place, he could have 
avoided the infection. He has gone there not 
because he has no home or food to eat in 
his place. Everyone of us at one time or other 
has eaten outside our homes. Viewing in the 
same way, a person may have gone away 
from home for sexual gratification and has 
acquired the disease. That does not mean 
every sexual exposure outside home is an 
infective one and every act at home is a safc 
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one. This, I am sure, will upset many people. 
But when you consider the different reasons 
for one’s going astray and the different ways 
of acquiring venereal diseases, you will not 
view it so alarmingly. 

The main ways of acquiring venereal 
diseases are: 

(1) Sexual contact ; 


(2) Accidental ways in which some people 
get infected—doctors, nurses _ etc. 


which I shall deal later; 
(3 


— 


Congenital—wherein the innocent 


children suffer because of the parents. 


(1) Sexual Contact.—This is mostly extra- 
marital. Why should one think of extra- 
marital contact? There may be different 
reasons which lead to that. They are: 


(t) Unhappy or bad family life: 
(4%) Incompatibility in the couple which may 
be of different varieties—frigidity, personal 
impotency, etc., which lead to unsatisfactory 
sexual relationships at home; (ii) Circum- 
stantial: By this I mean, the present day life 
of fun and frolic and picnics, etc., wherein 
both sexes mix up closely and give chances 
for developing further intimacy. Some people 
of younger generation, hearing vague talks 
on sex, sometimes, are tempted to try once 
for fun, and that, if they are unfortunate, 
might be an infective one. 


At this stage I would like to tell you some 
of the circumstances under which such things 
happen. These are all from histories of 
cases. 


(a) A boy walking on the road went to 
buy some nuts from a road side shop 
and gave an eight anna piece and 
waited for the change. The woman 
shop-keeper had no change with her 
and so she suggested to the boy and 


the boy agreed. 


(b) Quite a frequent story one hears is, 
while returning from pictures—either 
they pickup someone or be solicited 
by somebody. 


(c) Wife being pregnant or sick, the 
husband seeks other means. 


d) Husband away from home for long 
periods—wars, etc. 


(ce) Drunkenness—normally increases the 
sexual urge which results in the person 
becoming a prey to the viles of others. 

({) Modern life of drink and dance, etc. 

(g) Socio-economic factors: (1) Aban- 
doned wives; (2) Forsaken Husbands; 
(3) Refugees. 

(h) War and its psychology of “Let Us 

Enjoy To-Day As We May Not See 


Tomorrow.” 


(2) Accidental Infections.—(i) Under 
ihis one can mention the accidental infections 
which doctors and murses are prone to in the 
iospitals; (ii) Wet Nurses: If infected, they 
infect the child; if they nurse an infected 
child they get infected and then transmit the 
disease to other children whom they nurse, 
and that child may infect its parents, etc. ; 
(iii) Wiping the parts of the children with 
the infected clothes of parents and/or nurses. 
(iv) Age long belief that an intercourse with 
a child cures venereal diseases. This generally 
is the cause of rape on children and inciden- 
tal infection. 


(3) Congenital.—This is the result of 
transmitting the disease to the innocent 
offspring who are the accidental outcomes of 
a biological act of the parents. Why should 
this happen? This is due to: 


(i) Ignorance on the part of the parents 
regarding disease; (ii) Social stigma, etc., of 
revealing the disease; (iii) Insufficient and/ 
or improper treatment. 
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Why should a person be ashamed of 
revealing the venereal disease from which 
he/she is suffering? This is because of the 
reaction, in self-protection, of the patient to 
the belligerent attitude of the people at large 
who treat a venereal disease patient as 2 
social out-cast and a sinner. They avoid him 
and speak in hush-hush tones that so and so 
is suffering This 


naturally affects the psychology of the patient 


from venereal diseases. 
and he/she always tries to hide the disease 
from parents, friends and even medical pro- 
fession, leading to physical and mental 
suffering. This social stigma attached to the 
V. D. patient is responsible for the hiding 
of the disease and for having some sort of 
secret treatment from unqualified people 
which usually leads to the complications of 
the disease. Herein comes the social worker 
whose job it is to heal the psychic trauma, 
by explaining to the patient the facts about 
the disease and the dangerous complications 
which follow if proper treatment is not taken 


in time. 


From my personal experience, I can tell 
you how much the sympathetic attitude of 
a doctor and the rest of the staff helps in 
attracting more patients for treatment and 
advice. Once the patient realizes that he/she 
is treated as a patient only and sympathy is 
shown to him/her, the patient brings in more 
patients for treatment and thus helps the 
cure of the disease in general. If the attitude 
is of aggression and fault-finding for the 
patient going astray, that will be the first and 
the last time one sees the patient. The doctor 
or the staff whoever behaves in such a 
manner will be directly responsible for the 
spread of the disease to others and thus, for 
undermining the health of the people 


Regarding ignorance, I would like to tell 
you an incident in a Military Hospital during 
war-time. As you all know, ladies worked for 
the Red-Cross and used to distribute sweets 
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and cigarettes to the patients. They used to 
distribute to all the patients in the hospital 
including 'T.B. patients—but not to the V. D. 
patients. When I enquired why this dis- 
crimination, I was told by a lady that some- 
body told them that they would get venereal 
disease even if they look at a V. D. patient. 
I assured her that one does not get V. D. as 
long as one looks at a V. D. patient in the 
norma! way. That Infective Look must be a 
different one. 


Why should one treat a V. D. Patient in 
a Sympathett Everyone should 
that the age of the patient who 
generally gets V. D. is about 18-40 years. 
This, being the prime of life, affects the 
future of the person individually. We should 
never forget that the youth of today are the 
future hope of the country. In what way does 


Manner? 


realize 


the country get affected? 


(i) Persons with V. D. transmit the disease 
to others and to the next generation; 
Youth are the mainstay of the army 
and the industry. No army can fight 
with sick people in its ranks. No 
industry can produce material with 
workers who are sick and absenting 
themselves from work and _ naturally 
affecting the production. 


(11) 


What does a Social Worker do? The posi- 
tion of the social worker is the same, if 
mot different, as in any other situation; 
or it may be the social worker 
has more responsibilities in dealing with the 
V. D. patients than with others. The social 
worker has to deal with a person who is sick 
in body and mind, more so in this disease, 
because of the social stigma attached 
to the disease and as such to the patient 
Because of the great psychic trauma caused 
to the patient by the unfavourable reaction 
f others towards him the social worker 
hould possess the following qualities for a 
¢uccessful approach: 


said, 
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(1) A very sympathetic out-look with tact 
and understanding, to elicit correct 
history of contacts, to enable them to 
trace and bring them for treatment. 


(2) Ability to reassure the patient regard- 
ing the disease: 


(a) That this is a disease like any other 
disease ; 

(b) That the patient has not com- 
mitted any sin or crime; 

(c) That the disease is curable provid- 
ed the 
treatment as instructed by the 


patient takes proper 


doctor; 

(d) That it is dangerous if the patient 
does not follow the instructions in 
that it leads to complications affec- 
ting the heart, brain, etc., and also 
transmits the disease to the partner 
and the next generation. 


(3) The social worker should follow up 
the cases for blood test explaining 
to the patient the importance of 
the test for himself, the family and 
the contacts; 


(4) The social worker should work in 
close collaboration with the doctor. 

(5) The social worker should take part in 
the schemes for prevention and 
education, 


How to prevent V. D—Venereal diseases 
can be prevented by educating the public, 
patient, doctor and the staff, and _ the 
social worker. The methods being: 

(1) Sex education for children; 

(2) Propaganda:—(i)it should be simple 
and in the regional languages; (ii) it should 
result in wide publicity; (iii) it should 
be repeated at frequent intervals; (iv) it 
should be in different forms as lectures, 
posters, pamphlets, exhibitions, cinema, 
radio and television—where available; 


(3) Prophylaxis; 
(4) Treatment; 


Education of the Public—This should 
include: 


(a) What is V. D.? 

(b) How is it acquired? 

(c) How to prevent it? 

(d) What are the different ways of 
prophylaxis? 

The treatment: Its efficacy and the 


em 


follow-up; importance of early 
diagnosis and full treatment; the 
dangers of late diagnosis and in- 
sufficient or improper treatment; 
the importance of follow-up, blond 
tests etc. 


In short the motto should be. 

Be Good—if not— 

Be Careful—if not—Consult a doctor im- 
mediately. 


Delay is Dangerous.—In the method of 
propaganda, one could follow the army 
methods wherein every officer and soldier is 
educated regarding the facts of V.D., and it 
is impressed on them that acquiring V. D. is 
not a crime but hiding V. D. is a crime. 


Methods of Prevention.— (1) Avoid extra- 
marital contacts—a sure way of avoiding 
disease. 

(2) Control of Prostitution —In prevention 
and control of V. D., steps against prostitution 
play a great part. In my opinion, the State 
should take the responsibility of controlling 
prostitution. Of course, there are states 
wherein Brothel Act is in force. This officially 
does not permit to run brothels or having 
organized prostitution in that area. But one 
has to realize that prostitution could not be 
put an end to by legal measures. As ex- 
perience shows that in those states where such 
a law exists, the brothels are abolished and 
the prostitutes have dispersed themselves into 
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different parts of the city and are not known 
as prostitutes as they originally used to be 
called that 
particular locality. But the professional pros- 


when they were residing in 


titution has given place to amateurism which 
So I think 


to have well 


and thrives well. 


should be 
organized and controlled brothels with strict 


avoids law 


measures taken 
medical supervision which would give scope 
for controlling V. D., as is being done in 
Stringent measures are to 


other countries. 


be taken against soliciting and procuring. 


From the medical aspect, the doctor and 
the 


in the diagnosis and treatment of V. D., but 


staff should be well trained, not only 
also the social aspect of it. Particular stress 
has to be laid on the sympathetic out-look 
towards the patient. Free prophylactic and 
treatment centres should be opened in differ- 
ent parts of the cities or towns, manned by 
well trained staff. The clinics are to be kept 
open particularly during evening and night 
times. These clinics are to be specially located 
in industrial areas and near the brothel areas 
to give full scope for people to get the pro- 
phylaxis immediately. Of course some people 
argue that, by providing such amenities one 
is encouraging promiscuity. No. As I have 
already pointed out, it is not practicable to 
root out prostitution. As such, one must make 
the best of the situation, and take measures 
to prevent the spread of the disease. 


Further, V. D. should be made a notifiable 
disease and any disregard of this should be 
taken serious notice of. It must be clearly 
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understood that, while notifying the disease, 
the name and address of the patient should 
be kept a secret and should be made available 
only to authorized persons, when the patient 
avoids treatment or follow-up. Measures for 
having free blood tests and advice should be 
available throughout the country. 


For organizing the above and having a 
good control over them, the co-operation of 
the government, police, health department 
and medical practitioners is essential. Social 
and organizations 
could help a,lot in the propaganda. 


workers social service 


Employment Opportunities and condi- 
tions for Ex-patients.—This does not apply to 
the venereal disease patients in that these 
diseases are easily curable—particularly in 
these of drugs which 
are becoming a panacea for all diseases. 
This has to be considered in those states 
wherein the Brothel Act exists. One has to 
make provision for the rehabilitation of the 


days antibiotic 


prostitutes. Also social service organizations 
should look forward to getting these unfortu- 
nate women settled in married life. 

Finally, if you want the co-operation of 
the patient, which is a very important one, 
you should keep in mind the following: 

1. Consider the V. D. patient as a human 
being and not social outcast. 

2. Treat V. D. as disease and not asa sin 


or a crime, 


3. Do not consider the V. D. patient ‘a 
sinner or a criminal. 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


By Smt. Sunita Das Gupta & Dr. Sourtn Guosu, CALCUTTA 


Health Education is an essential part of 
a programme for V. D. control. Modern 
medicine has made V. D. a curable disease, 


but unless and until people are educated to 
realise the implications of the disease the 
efficacy of all our drugs and medicines will 
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be held at nought. No infectious disease in 
the history of medicine has been eradicated 
or even been partially controlled solely by 
the use of effective therapy on the affected 
individual. In the control of diseases, preven- 
tive medicine occupies a place of paramount 
importance. Even so, remedial measures may 
be discovered, facilities may be provided, but 
unless people are educated to take advantage 
of them, their utility will remain unrecognised. 
Health Education then has to be taken as 
component of 


a necessary preventive 


medicine. 


But Health Education in the sphere of V. D. 
is different from Health Education in relation 
to other diseases. Since V. D. is essentially a 
social disease, its attitudes and inhibitions 
demand special attention. It is therefore be- 
ing increasingly felt that for success in an 
programme for V. D. 
social workers with special training are an 
indispensable necessity. With the causes and 


educative control, 


cure for V. D. discovered, if effective use is 
made of such educative campaigns, it will 
be possible, we feel sure, to eradicate V. D. 


Let us now examine, how best such an 
educative programme can be made a success 
and the extent to which we, social workers, 
can help to free our people from the hazards 
of this social scourge. We should like to 
emphasize first of all that all V.D. clinics 
should number amongst their personnel 
trained social workers. It must be the duty of 
these social workers to educate the patients on 
the nature of their disease, and its deceptive 
character. It signs and symptoms disappear 
after a short period of treatment. This fact, 
together with the social disgrace associated 
with the disease is responsible for the long 
array of names in the defaulters’ lists of the 
V. D. clinics. The patient has to be made 
aware that unless he is declared cured, the 
effects of the, disease may reappear and then 
it may be too late for a successful cure. 
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Further, if the patient be married, the 
danger of infecting the other partner, the 
chances of begetting deformed, deranged 
children have to be fully explained and made 
clear. During the course of our work in the 
Hospitals at Calcutta, we 


have come to 


realise the utility of such education. 


It is our experience that ignorance is a 
major cause for interrupted treatment or for 
failures to report for treatment. In some of 
our clinics at Calcutta, where medical social 
been posted 80% regular 
attendance has been noted; moreover 709% 
of the married patients have been induced 


workers have 


to bring their partners for treatment. The 
success achieved at these clinics, can under 
similar circumstances be attained at clinics 
elsewhere. 

Then too, to reach to the roots of the 
problem, the educational campaign has to be 
carried forward still further. In the incidence 
of V. D., the prostitute has long been identi- 
fied as a major source of infection. There- 
fore, any programme for Health Education 
for V. D. control has to take into consideration 
education of the prostitutes as well. Such 
education, however, should include provision 
of welfare measures. We speak here of wel- 
fare health 
education because education by itself cannot 
remove the vice of prostitution. It is an 
accepted fact that prostitution originates in 
economic deprivation. A survey carried out 
in West Bengal revealed the fact that 80% 
of the women engaged in the trade, had 
entered the profession because of poverty, 
15% because of social reasons and 5% were 
natural perverts. If the prostitute is merely 
asked to close down her trade, we fear that 
such advice will be a waste. To be a success, 
a health education programme has to gain 
the co-operation of those for whom it is 
meant. In Calcutta, we have been trying to 
educate the women in the brothels, but we 


measures in connection with 
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confess that we have only met with failures. 
The women frankly tell us that they are not 
afraid of the disease, that if it is their lot to 
suffer, none can prevent it, but they are 
afraid to visit our clinics, for fear that their 
customers will find out and stay away. So 
inspite of all our efforts, we have not been 
able to persuade many to come forward for 


necessary examination. 


The prostitute is a social outcaste and hei 
rehabilitation is a difficult task. A woman 
once branded a prostitute finds it difficult to 
regain a position in society. We had a case 
in one of our clinics, a young girl of 19 years. 
She was a refugee and had become a pros- 
titute to earn her living. She had no liking 
for her trade and begged us to find her 


some employment. We have been trying 
to help her, but in each place where 
she was taken in service, the fact that 


she had been in the clinic was thrown at hei 
face whenever an occasion arose, and the girl 
could not keep her place for long. She is 
still moving from place to place and we fear 
that with her desires for security unfulfilled, 
her frustration may once again lead her to 
the paths of vice. This is only one instance; 
there are so many more who are equally 


unfortunate. 


We should, therefore, like to stress that 
before we seck to educate the prostitute, we 
should first endeavour to educate public 
opinion in respect of V. D. and the prostitute. 
The attitudes which have led to the creation 
of the term ‘shameful diseases’ have to be 
changed and the sufferers from V.D. should 
not be stigmatised. It has to be made clear 
that V. D. can be cured and a cured case does 
not spread contagion. If we are able to do 
this, our fight for the eradication of V. D. 
will be half-won. 


There is still another point which merits 
attention. We have spoken of the prostitutes 
and the persons who are infected by pros- 
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titutes, but we have yet to speak of the third 
party which brings these two forces together. 
We do not speak of the common brothel- 
keeper or his agents, but of higher authorities 
whose rules and regulations permit prostitu- 
tion to flourish. If we have vice areas, we 
must be prepared to face the incidence of 
V. D. as well. Registration permits the growth 
of prostitution while its regulation results in 
little good, for adequate regulation measures 
have not yet been devised. Therefore, when 
we launch a campaign of Health Education 
for V. D. control, we should first of all try to 
move those authorities, state or municipal, 
who are responsible for the registration and 
regulation of prostitution. 

We have so long been speaking of the 
patients of V. D. and the sources of V. D. 
Let us now proceed to the task of educating 
a healthy population to remain healthy. That 
a person does not have V. D. at the present 
is no guarantee that he may not have it in 
future. Therefore, for the protection of our 
population, we suggest that Health Weeks 
At 


interested in health education will be called 


be held. these times, organizations 
upon to arrange programmes which, while 
being educative, must be of interest to the 
general public. Social hygiene must play a 
prominent part in the arrangement of these 
programmes. In this connection, we should 
like to stress here the important part that 
films play in the education of public opinion. 
Films like ‘Secrets of Life’, ‘Damaged Lives’, 
‘Bob and Sally’, go a long way in promoting 
sex knowledge and Health Education. We 
in West film 
‘Parinam’ or “The Consequences’. The film 


Bengal, have produced a 
has been acclaimed by all who have seen it, 
even by distinguished foreign visitors to the 
city, but unfortunately, due to the unsympa- 
thetic attitude of the Cinema House owners 
and the distributors, we have not been able 
to release it for the show of general public 
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and have only been able to show it to rest- 
ricted groups through our own film units. 

Since our campaign of Health Educa- 
tion will endeavour to devise means for the 
growth of a healthy society, our programme 
of education will have to make special pro- 
Realising the defects 


which 


vision for young adults. 


of an educational does not 


take into its purview such subjects of major 


system 


education, we should plan to incorporate 
sex education in the curriculum of college 
students. Vague declamations about immo- 
rality and vaguer warnings have no effect 
whatsoever: very simple and concise state- 
ments of the actual fads and the evils that 
beset life will be sufficient and adequate. It is 
little to ask we think, but when we endeavour 
to put into practice unexpected difficulties 
arise. We in West Bengal have tried for the 
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introduction for a course in sex education for 
Though 
the University has agreed to our request 


college students but have failed. 


after long correspondence, yet the principals 
of colleges being averse to the measure, our 
of colleges being averse to the management 


We have enumerated some of the diffi- 
culties experienced while working in the 
field of Health Education with regard to 
V. D. and have suggest 
remedial measures. We hope that, with the 


endeavoured to 


growing awareness that V. D. can be con- 
trolled and cured, its hazards will be reduced 
to a minimum. In conclusion, we would like 
to stress that the social aspects of V. D. 
being what they are, the role of the medical 
social worker in Social Hygiene education 
cannot be exaggerated. 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF LEPROSY 


By Dr, DHARMENDRA, CALCUTTA 


Introduction.—In addition to the medical 
and public health problems, leprosy creates 
important social and economic problems. Foi 
success in an anti-leprosy campaign, it is 
essential to take these problems into consi- 
deration, since efforts to deal with leprosy 
as only a medical and public health problem 
will not succeed in achieving the desired 
end. In this paper it is proposed to deal 
with the nature of such problems, and the 
possible methods to solve them. With a 
view to giving an idea of the extent of the 
brief reference first be 


problem, a will 


made to the prevalence and distribution of 


the disease in India. 


Prevalence and Distribution of Leprosy in 
India.—The disease is highly prevalent in 
India, which contributes about 1/5th of the 
total leprosy in the world. No exact figures 
are available regarding the number of cases 
in the country, but this figure could roughly 
be estimated at about 12 lakhs. No part of 
the country is free from the disease, but it 
is more highly prevalent in some States than 
in some other States. A rough distribution 
of leprosy in the different parts of the 
country is indicated in the following table: 
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TABLE 
Incidence of leprosy in the different States of India 





State Population No. 
(1941 census) 
Assam 7,083,000 
Bihar a 19,900,000 
Bombay 19,926,000 
Hyderabad 462,000 
Madhya Pradesh 17,448,000 
Madras 49,342,000 
Orissa 8,728,000 
Punjab 12,702,000 
Uttar Pradesh 50,799,000 
West Bengal 23,960,000 
Total 210,350,000 


cases of leprosy 


Estimated rate of 
incidence per 1000 


of estimated 


68,950 mc 9.7 
114,300 x | 
58,000 ee 2.9 
2,000 7 4.3 
78,900 ae 4.5 
317,000 s 6.6 
82,000 ss 14.3 
2,500 = 0.2 
72,550 ~ 1.4 
353,700 a 14.7 
1,205,900 5.7 (average ) 





The Nature of Social Problems in 
Leprosy._-The attitude of the public towards 
the disease, and the persons suffering from it, 
creates a most important problem, which is 
often the basis of the other problems. Instead 
of considering it as a disease, and the 
person suffering from it as a patient, people 
often associate it with divine curse, and 
subject the patient to a considerable degree 
of ostracism. Of those who consider it as a 
disease, many believe it to be a highly infec- 
tious one. 


The presence of the disease often leads 
to difficulty in earning a living, or may even 
make it impossible. This may be caused by 
the disease partly or completely incapacita- 
ting the patient, or by his being in an infective 
condition, but is often caused by exaggerated 
fear of the employers, because of which even 
non-infective and able-bodied persons suffer- 
ing from leprosy loose their employment. 
This leads some of them to take to begging 
to earn a living. 

The patient has often wife and children, 
and the loss of employment affects not only 


the patient but also his dependants. Admission 


of such a patient into a leprosy institution 
does not solve the difficulties of the depen- 
dants, who are all the same left destitute. 


The patients in leprosy institutions need 
more than medical treatment; they are in 
need of social help and welfare activities. 


A leprosy patient discharged “cured” or 
“arrested” from an institution, creates another 
problem. As long as he was in the institu- 
tion, he had his needs looked to; when he 
goes out, he is left to his own resources, and 
often finds himself in environments which 
are hardly sympathetic. The healthy people 
still remain afraid of him, and still maintain 
the attitude of ostracism against him. Because 
of this attitude of the healthy people, it is 
often difficult for him to earn a living, even 
if he is fit to work. 


Finally, there is the problem of the patient, 
who is cured of the disease but is left 
crippled, and therefore unfit to do any work, 
or may be even to take care of himself. Such 
persons swell the ranks of beggars, and con- 
tribute towards increasing the difficult prob- 


lem of beggars with leprosy. 
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Methods to Solve the Problems.—The 
social and economic problems created by 
leprosy have been outlined above. It is 
obvious that in addition to the need for a 
change of attitude on the part of healthy 
people, active social services of varying nature 
will be needed. 


In order to bring about a change in the 
outlook of the people, so that they adopt a 
rational attitude towards the disease, there is 
a great need for educating the public through 
right kind of publicity. Facts about leprosy 
should be broadcast in order to banish the 
superstitious and wrong notions often current 
about the disease. These facts should be 
based on scientific knowledge, but should be 
presented in popular and _ non-technical 
language. For the purpose of publicity all 
available means should be utilised, e.g., press, 
radio, cinema, literature, posters, etc. In 
addition to these means, co-operation of the 
educational authorities should be sought, and 
elementary knowledge about leprosy should 
be included in school text books, especially 
in the books of elementary hygiene. - 


Regarding the active social services, the 
nature of help will have to vary according 
to requirements. They may be considered 
under two broad heads: (a) for patients in 
leprosy institutions; and (b) for patients and 
dependants outside the institutions. 


(a) Social work in leprosy institutions.— 
In the institutions the patients should be 
provided with useful occupations and faci- 
lities for recreation and other amenities such 
as a reading room, library, musical concerts, 
etc. In a big leprosy institution there should 
be a welfare officer, or a welfare section, 
to look after these matters. During their 
stay in the institution patients should be 
teught useful and suitable occupations, so 
that after discharge they can be easily 
rehabilitated. 


15 


(6) Social work outside the institutions — 
Outside the institutions help may be needed 
on the following lines: — 


(1) Financial Aid, Destitute and 
indigent patients and their depen- 
dants, or dependants of patients 
isolated in leprosy institutions 
may need financial help for their 
maintenance. 

(i) Rehabilitation. Help will be 
needed for finding suitable em- 
ployment for non-infective and 
able-bodied patients, after some 
training, if necessary. The cases 
discharged from leprosy institu- 
tions as “arrested” or “cured” 
will especially need this kind of 
help for rehabilitation. During 
their stay in institutions care 
should be taken to avoid or 
remedy deformities by appropriate 
means, and to train them in 
suitable occupations. One of the 
methods to help the discharged 
patients would be the establish- 
ment of farm colonies. 

(tii) Asylums. For the benefit of 
patients who are left crippled by 
the disease, and are unfit to do 
any work, there is need for asy- 
lums, run on the lines of “Poor 
Homes”. 

(iv) Care of children. Healthy 
children of infectious parents 
need special attention, as they are 
in great danger of contracting 
the disease if left with their 
parents. They should be removed 
to a safe place. Attempts should 
be made to find healthy relatives 
to take charge of them; and in 
case of children where this cannot 
be arranged, there will be need 
for special Homes. 
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Beggars with Leprosy—Beggars suffering 
from leprosy present a special aspect of the 
socio-economic problems of the disease. Such 
beggars, in large or small numbers, are to 
be found in most towns of India, specially 
in industrial towns, and in religious centres 
and places of pilgrimage. They belong to two 
categories: persons affected with leprosy may 
lose all sources of livelihood and may take 
to begging; and secondly, ordinary beggars 
and their children may be affected with 
leprosy. 

Since affliction with leprosy and its con- 
sequences, may result in forcing persons to 
take to begging, steps for the solution of the 
problem have to be linked up with the 
solution of the leprosy problem in the general 
public. In other words, there should exist 
adequate and proper facilities for the treat- 
ment of all persons suffering from leprosy, 
and arrangements for the rehabilitation of 
such of them as stand in need of them, so 
that by sheer force of circumstances they 
may not have to take recourse to begging. 


As for the existing problem of beggars 
with leprosy, the lines of action seem to be 
more or less obvious; but the difficulty lies 
in the implementation of the necessary steps, 
because of financial and administrative diff- 
culties. The obvious thing to do is to 
remove these persons from the strects to 
suitable institutions, to feed and treat them, 
and try to rehabilitate them. For success in 
this work, there are at least three pre-requi- 
sites—sufficient accommodation, proper admi- 
nistrative machinery and suitable legislation. 
These three requirements need to be con- 
sidered in a little detail. 


(1) The first essential thing is to provide 
suitable accommodation for the beggars to be 
dealt with. In this connection there will be 
need for institutions of various kinds. 


(1) Institutions for able-bodied persons: 
These institutions may be in the 


(it) 


form of agricultural and/or indus- 
trial colonies. Although it is generally 
believed that it is difficult to make 
such persons work; but by a sym- 
pathetic and tactful handling this 
obstacle can be greatly surmounted. 
These institutions should preferably 
be separate from those for leprosy 
patients in the general public. 

In these institutions the latest 
treatment for leprosy should be 
available. The objective should be 
to make the detained persons ‘non- 
infective, cure them and _ reform 
them with a view to making possible 
their rehabilitation in due course. 


It should be realised that they are 
being detained in the _ institutions 
primarily for the good of the society, 
and their stay in the institutions 
should therefore be made as com- 
fortable and pleasant as_ possible. 
One of the ways in which their 
burden could be lightened would 
be to allow married life after 
sterilisation of the male partner 
by the simple operation of vasecto- 
my, instead of altogether banning 
married life. By this method they 
could be given the benefit of 
married life, without the compli- 
cating factor of production of 
children, which creates fresh prob- 


lems. 


Institutions for children: It is 
essential to protect the children of 
beggars with leprosy. It may be 
necessary to have separate institu- 
tions or separate sections in the 
general institutions for their stay. 
The infants and young children 
should be vaccinated with B.C.G. 
which is likely to afford protection 
against leprosy. 
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(ut) Homes for crippled and disabled 
persons: These Homes could also 
take care of the imbecile and those 
with unsound mind. 


(iv) Rehabilitation colonies: These will 
be necessary for persons who have 
been cured or made non-infective 
and have otherwise also been re- 
formed in their habits by their stay 
in the institutions of the first type. 
In these rehabilitation colonies, they 
should have greater freedom 
regarding their movements and 
actions, and should as far as possible 
be allowed to live as normal 
individuals, 


(2) Enactment of suitable legislation —To 
achieve the desired object there will be need 
for a suitable legislation on an all-India basis. 
It would perhaps be best to enact a Model 
Central Act, so that the various States could 
enact uniform legislation, leading to unifor- 
mity of procedure. But the need for legisla- 
tion will arise only after the necessary 
accommodation is available. It should be 
obvious that the mere enactment of legisla- 
tion is not going to be of any avail. 


(3) The need for a proper machinery.— 
The problem of beggars with leprosy, as also 
the beggar problem as such, has to be tackled 
on an all-India basis. Therefore, in addition 
to proper accommodation and legislation it 
should be necessary to set up a proper machi- 
nery to deal with it not only in each State, 
but also on an inter-State level. One of the 
most difficult aspects would be to check or 
minimise migration of beggars with leprosy 
from one State to another. 


In attempting to tackle the problem on 
an all-India basis, each State will no doubt 
have to co-operate, and bear its share of 
responsibility. For the proper co-ordination 
of the work on a country-wide basis one can 


visualise the following two alternative 


methods: 


(i) Each State should be entirely res- 
ponsible for beggars with leprosy 
from its own area. That would 
necessitate a scheme for repatriation 
of persons from State to State, and 
a machinery to check inter-State 
movements of such persons. For the 
purpose of checking the movements 
from one State to the other there 
would be need for  inter-State 
barriers, and of collaboration 

between the Railway, Police and 

Vagrancy staffs. This would also 

organisation of 

inter-State 


necessitate the 
receiving centres at 
boundaries. 


Each State may tackle its own 
problem as far as possible, but to 
meet certain conditions instead of 


(at 


the procedure of repatriation and 
inter-State barricr there may be 
some arrangements for some insti- 
tutions working under the Central 
authority on an all-India basis. 


It is a matter for consideration which of 
the two alternatives would be more prac- 
ticable from the administrative as well as 
from other points of view. The second 
alternative would do away with the machinery 
necessary for repatriation and _ inter-State 
restrictions on movements, matters which are 
likely to cause considerable difficulty. 

(4) Interim measures: The provision for 
a sufficient number of institutions and the 
necessary machinery to execute any adopted 
plan are bound to take a considerable time; 
till then interim measures would be necessary. 
The beggars with leprosy live mostly in 
bustees of their own outside and away from 
the towns themselves; it is desirable not to 
interfere with these bustees, till alternative 
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arrangements can be made. Meanwhile 
however, steps should be taken in connection 
with the existing bustees which will 


deal with the problem as effectively as 
is possible under the circumstances. For this 
purpose the following lines of action can 


be considered: — 


(t) Making modern 
leprosy available to all the patients 
in the bustees. This will not only 
help the patients but will also 
decrease the infectivity of such of 
them as are infective. 


treatment of 


(ua) B.C.G. vaccination of all the infants 
and young children in these bustees. 
It is believed, though not yet 
proved, that B.C.G. vaccination is 
likely to protect not only against 
tuberculosis but also against leprosy. 


Sterilisation of all the male inmates 
so as to minimise the chances of 
the production of children who 
create additional complications by 
falling an easy prey to the disease. 
This can be achieved by means of 
the simple operation of vasectomy, 
which is a harmless operation and 
does not interfere with physiological 
functions. This procedure will not be 
helpful in solving the present prob- 
lem, but it will minimise the future 
problem by reducing the number 
of children in the bustees since these 
children are in grave danger of 
getting leprosy. 


(iii) 


Efforts should be made to dis- 
courage the indiscriminate alms- 
giving to such persons in public 
places, festivals, melas, and on 
ceremonial occasions, and to encou- 
rage organised charity which could 
be utilised for the maintenance and 
treatment of these persons in their 


(iv) 
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bustees. If successful, these efforts 
would minimise the sojourn of these 
beggars in the towns. 


Agencies and Organisations to be Utilised 
for the Purpose.—In the development of the 
social services, the non-official organisations 
will have to play a leading role. Services of 
this nature are highly developed in Brazil, 
and a brief description of the methods of 
work in that country, will throw some light 
on the subject. 


In Brazil there are a large number of 
private societies which are engaged in welfare 
work for the patients, their children and 
dependants. Their main work consists of: 
(1) taking care of healthy children of 
leprous parents, (2) rendering aid to the 
needy dependants of the patients isolated 
in the leprosaria, (3) rendering social welfare 
service to the indoor patients, (4) helping 
the rehabilitation of the discharged patients, 
and (5) publicity for educating the public 
to develop the right type of attitude towards 
leprosy. The most outstanding work done by 
these socicties is the taking care of healthy 
children in preventoria, At present over 
3,000 children are being looked after in 26 
preventoria. The preventoria are in practice 
boarding schools with special arrangements 
for medical care and supervision. In these 
institutions the children are brought up as 
far as possible in homely atmosphere, and 
in addition to the ordinary school education 
some kind of vocational training is given. 
Several of the preventoria have attached 
creches to receive infants soon after birth, 
and in some this service is a speciality. 


The number of such societies in Brazil is 
at present over 150 and all of them are 
federated into “Federation of Societies for 
Assistance to Lepers”. The first society of 
the kind was organized in 1926 in Sao Paulo. 
In the following years 8 other similar 
societies were formed in different parts of 
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the country, and in 1932 the Federation of 
Societies was founded, and extensive edu- 
cational and money-raising campaigns were 
undertaken which resulted in stimulating 
great public interest and in the collection 
of large sums of money. This greatly stimu- 
lated the work, and the number of societies 
and also of preventoria multiplied quickly. 


In the beginning, the societies had to 
depend mainly on public subscription, but 
later the Federal, State, and Municipal 
Governments came to their help and are now 
giving regular financial help to supplement 
the resources derived from the generosity of 
the public. 


In the formation of these societies and 
in social welfare work in leprosy, the 
women of the country have played a promi- 
nent and pioneer role. Though the work is 
supported by different sources it is carried 
on mainly by ladies, of course in co-operation 
with the public health and sanitary autho- 
rities. In this connection a few names will 
not be out of place. The first society in Sao 
Paulo was organized by Miss Margarate 
Galvao; the President of the Federation of 
Societies is Mrs. Eunice Weaver, and all the 
office-bearers of the societies are ladies. 


In the leprosy institutions themselves, the 
welfare activities are looked after by a 
special organisation known as the Caixa 
Beneficienta. Caixa Beneficienta is an organi- 
zation of the patients, the President and the 
Secretary being elected by the patients them- 
selves. This organization is responsible for 
collecting gifts from the public in cash and 
in kind. Every colony receives a considerable 
amount of money and material from public 
donation, and this is spent for the purpose 
of welfare and entertainments of the patients. 
Recreation activities, such as cinema halls, 
dancing halls, indoor and outdoor games 
and Church are maintained by Caixa Bene- 


ficienta with the help of private organizations 
outside the colony (The Society for Assistance 
to Lepers). 


The organisation of social services in con- 
nection with leprosy in Brazil, may serve as 
a useful pointer. It would appear that non- 
official social organisations, with State help, 
have to shoulder the main responsibility; 
and that the women of the country can play 
a very important role in the matter. 


Employment Opportunities and Conditions 
for Ex-Patients—This item appears in the 
broad outline which was supplicd to me in 
connection with the preparation of this 
paper. Since it is generally agreed that non- 
infective, able-bodied patients should be 
allowed to continue with their normal work, 
provided they undergo treatment, I presume 
that the organisers of this Conference have 
used the word “ex-patients” to imply those 
infective patients in whom the manifestations 
of active disease have disappeared, and who 
have remained bacteriologically negative. It 
is on this presumption that I will express 
my views on the subject. 


Taking the conditions of employment first, 
it may be said that apart from being non- 
infective, the patient should be physically, 
as also otherwise, fit for the particular type 
of work, he or she is to do. Regarding non- 
infectivity, multiple deep smears should have 
remained negative on periodic examination 
for a specified period of time, say one year. 
Further, he and she should be required to 
undergo periodic examination to ensure 
maintenance of non-infectivity, the interval 
between the examinations to be specified by 
the examining leprologist. The rigorousness 
in the matters should of course vary accord- 
ing to the nature of employment; the criteria 
should be very rigorous if the employment 
in question entails contact with healthy 
persons, especially children; on the other 
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hand, they could be much less rigorous if 
the performance of work entails no such 
contact; and as a matter of fact they may 
not be insisted upon if the proposed work 
be amongst the patients of leprosy only. 


Next regarding the nature of employment. 
In general, such a person may be employed 
in any capacity for which he or she is suitable 
and physically fit. I would, however, like to 
offer a few remarks regarding their suitabi- 
lity or unsuitability for employment in a few 
particular professions. As far as their employ- 
ment in connection with anti-leprosy work 
the 
of such 


is concerned, most useful sphere 


of activities persons appears to 
be in connection with the welfare of the 
patients and their dependants. Because of 
their personal experience they are in the 
best position to appreciate the difficulties and 
hardships of the persons concerned, and can 
therefore be very effective agents in connec- 
tion with the welfare activities of the needy 
patients and families. However, there is need 
for differentiating the welfare activities for 
the patients, from the publicity work with 
regard to educating the public. From the 
point of view of their experience, they 
should no doubt be most fitted for the latter 
type of work also but from other points of 
view, they have their limitations for this type 
of work. For example, an approach to the 
public, made by them, may look personal, 
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being made by a leprosy patient on behalf 
of leprosy patients; and as such, it is not 
likely to carry the same weight and force as 
an appeal from healthy members of the 
society. Moreover, in doing publicity work, 
some patients are likely to go beyond the 
mark; this is likely to be followed by a 
reaction on the part of healthy persons, which 
may be harmful to the object of the move- 
ment. Taking all these points into considera- 
tion, I feel that the publicity work, i.e., the 
work of educating the public, should in 
general be left to healthy people sympatheti- 
cally inclined towards the cause. 

There is another occupation, which calls 
for great caution with regard to the employ- 
ment of the persons under discussion, and 
that is the profession of teaching in schools 
meant for the healthy population. A teacher 
has to deal with young children, and the 
criteria for non-infectivity in his or her case 
should be very stringent and very rigorously 
applied. Moreover, it is not only the question 
of non-infectivity that has to be considered, 
but also the question of freedom from any 
marked physical disfigurement or deformity 
(specially of face and hands) which may 
make the person unpresentable, because the 
personality of a teacher should be such as can 
command respect and regard from his pupils. 
The above remarks regarding teachers, would 
apply to any other profession, which entails 
contact with infants and young children. 





THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF LEPROSY 


By Suri T. N. Jacapisan, MApras 


The main thesis of the paper is that the 
social aspects of the problem connected with 
leprosy arise out of the failure in the past 
to treat leprosy as a medical and health 
problem. With better drugs and more 


knowledge of the disease we should now 


insist on treating leprosy as a health problem. 
The more attention it receives in the medical 
and health aspects the sooner will the 
social problems disappear. 

In all diseases the influence of the mind 
on the prognosis and well being of the 
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patient is emphasized. In this disease it be- 
comes even more emphasized because of the 
traditional horror and prejudice surrounding 
the disease and the consequent inability of the 
patient to look upon the disease as a mitig- 
able condition. Public education, including 
the education of the educated, becomes as 
important as research and treatment facilities. 
The education, however, should aim at 
presenting neither a too cheerful nor a too 
serious picture of leprosy. The preventive 
aspects, particularly the need to protect 
children from infection should be emphasized. 
In India, we are faced with a large beggar 
problem in leprosy. This is no doubt, not the 
most important problem but the human 
aspects of this particular question have to be 
faced. Moreover, as long as beggars roam 
about in the streets with deformities, the 
public will refuse to take in the modern view 
of leprosy. 

The question of legislation for leprosy is 


discussed and it is pointed out that, however, 
desirable, certain regulations may be, we have 
to be, very careful in instituting them, lest by 
creating panic in the patient we drive leprosy 
underground. 


The biggest problem facing the social 
worker in leprosy is the rehabilitation of the 
leprosy patient who has been declared ‘arrest- 
ed’. It is pointed out that homes for the 
disabled non-infective cases should be orga- 
nised, for at present they are wanted neither 
in the sanatoria nor in the homes. Agricultural 
and occupational colonies may be arranged 
for ex-patients; but here it is pointed out that, 
though as a short-term measure to fulfil the 
immediate needs such arrangements are 
necessary and proper, the long-term solution 
is to get society to regard the patient who 
has recovered from leprosy in the same 
category as a patient who has recovered from 
tuberculosis and similar diseases. 


; SECTION III 
REPORT ON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman: Col. C. K. Lakshmanan, Director- 
General of Health Services, 
Government of India, New 
Delhi. 


Secretary: Shri V. M. Kulkarni, Principal, 
Handicrafts Teachers’ Training 
College, Bombay. 


Recorder: Miss I. Malani, Lecturer, Baroda 
School of Social Work, Baroda. 


The Section on “Health Education” held 
its two meetings on December 28 and 29, 
1953. After the Chairman’s address, there 
were discussions on the papers submitted 
by the contributors, which dealt with the 
social aspects of three important diseases, 
tuberculosis, veneral diseases, and leprosy. In 


the absence of Dr. Dharmendra, his paper 
was read by Shri V. M. Kulkarni. 


Initiating the discussions, Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta referred to the distortion that leprosy 
brought in the physique of the patient and 
pointed out that leprosy presented a serious 
problem. He supported Shri Jagadishan’s plea 
for sane propaganda and suggested that, in 
his opinion, mass examination, early detection 
and proper and adequate utilisation of 
remedies would go a long way in improving 
the situation. While accepting the need for 
special colonies for the physically deformed 
patients, Dr. Mehta, seemed more inclined 
towards their social rehabilitation in general. 
As prolonged contact with patients spread 
the disease on to children, he urged the need 
for the education of all concerned to keep 
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children away from patients. When the 
question of costs involved in leprosy treat- 
ment came up, Dr. Mehta suggested that the 
Government of India be requested to see if 
they could remove the duty on all imported 
drugs used for leprosy treatment. In_ his 
speech, Dr. Mehta also briefly acquainted the 
section with the research work being carried 
on in Bombay by Dr. V. R. Khanolkar. 


Most of the speakers who followed seemed 
unanimous on the following points: 


(1) that the treatment of leprosy should 
be made available nearer the home of 
patients; (2) that all agencies treating leprosy 
patients should be supplied adequate quanti- 
ties of drugs needed for the purpose at 
comparatively low costs; and (3) that social 
workers should be included in the teams 
treating the patients suffering from leprosy. 


The attention of the Section was then 
drawn to the economic hardships experienced 
by leprosy patients. In rural areas, grain 
might be collected from the residents of the 
place. When the suggestion that industry 
should be requested to make definite contri- 
bution to the funds of leprosy clinics, 
particularly in urban areas, it was pointed out 
that it was possible only if it were proved 
that the disease was contracted during 
employment. The Section, however, felt that 
this qustion should be handled from , the 
human angle and that every effort be made 
to channelise community resources in the 
service of the patients instead of suggesting 
legal remedies. It was suggested that the 
various trusts and charity funds should be 
requested to take up more work in the field 
and that employers should be educated on 
this subject so that the patient could go back 
to his job when he was medically fit. 


While discussing the social aspects of V.D., 
the need for educational measures was ac- 
cepted. To this end the use of audio-visual 
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aids, particularly documentaries, and the 
distribution of scientifically written literature 
on health problems in various regional 
languages in a simple style was advocated. 


The Section was of the opinion that sex 
education to young persons was essential 
and so decided to recommend that the 
parents, if they could do so, or teachers, 
specially trained in that subject should impart 
it. The members of the school medical service 
wherever it existed could allow be made use 
of in the sex-education programme. However, 
there was a consensus of opinion that the 
person who handled “sex-education” had a 
great responsibility and as such every care 
should be taken to see that the person 
entrusted with this work was properly trained 
for the purpose. Inclusion of sex-education 
in the syllabus for colleges was suggested at 
this stage- 


The Section felt that, under the present 
circumstances, it would not be helpful to 
make V.D. a notifiable disease and was of 
the opinion that, by taking steps officially for 
regulation of prostitution, a false sense of 
security would be created. 


After Shri A. J. Mukerjee (Calcutta) and 
Dr. B. B. Yodh (Bombay) read their papers, 
Dr. Sikand, official discussant, described the 
social, financial and emotional aspects of 
T.B. and said that knowing that there were 
not enough beds for T.B. patients in hospitals, 
it was necessary to utilise all the resources in 
the homes of the patients and save as many of 
them as possible. He requested the section to 
consider whether it could not recommend 
medical examination of the public servants 
who usually came in contact with many 
people, particularly children, before employ- 
ment. 

While Dr. Bhaskar Patel (Bombay) gave 
his views on the problems under discussion, 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta urged the need for 
having adequate facilities for training those 
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who wished to take medical social work 
as a profession and suggested that the 
Government of India be requested to employ 
more trained workers in their institutions 
under the Five Year Plan and give financial 
assistance towards the salary of the trained 


social workers, employed by the States. 
Emphasising the need for an_ intensive 
propaganda for the prevention and control of 
T.B. it was felt that patients should be advised 
not to marry till they were declared free 
from the disease. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Social Aspects of Leprosy: 


1. With a view (i) to impress on the 
minds of the leprosy patients that leprosy 
is not an incurable disease, that if detected 
and treated early it can be easily controlled 
and cured, and that it is in their own interest 
and that of society that they should take 
treatment starting it at the earliest time 
possible, and (ii) to make the healthy sections 
of the population aware of thcir responsi- 
bilities towards their suffering brethren, 
strong propaganda measures shouid be taken. 
While doing this propaganda, however, great 
care should be taken to see that the infor- 
mation put forward is factual, accurate and 
scientific. 


2. Intensive surveys should be done in 
areas where the incidence of leprosy is high 
with a view to detecting cases early and 
treating them adequately. 


3. Social workers have an important role 
to play in this detection, treatment and re- 
habilitation of leprosy patients, and as such, 
it is necessary to entrust this type of work to 
social workers specially trained for this pur- 
pose. It is equally necessary to provide 
adequate training facilities for those who 
wish to take up social work in this field as 
a profession, the Union Government and the 
State Governments jointly sharing the cost 
of such training and the cost of employing 
properly trained social workers in the agencies 
under their control under the Five Year Plan. 


4. Rehabilitation of arrested cases deserves 
better attention and from the economic and 
social points of view, efforts should be made 
to find employment for such patients in 
society in general. 

5. Social workers should try thcir utmost 
to channelise the community resources in such 
a way as would enable the family of the 
patient to receive some economic assistance 
during the period the patient under treatment 
might have to be away from work, e.g-, food 
grains, could be collected in rural areas for 
the families of those persons suffering from 
leprosy, if there are no other able-bodied 
workers in the family. 

6. Protection of children from leprosy is 
the crux of the preventive programme in the 
field, and, therefore, every effort should be 
made to keep the patient and the members of 
his family alive to the need of protecting 
children from coming into contact with the 
case. The most important precaution is to 
see that children do not sleep or come in 
intimate association with their parents who 
may be suffering. from leprosy. 

7. Suitable measures for housing and 
treating beggars suffering from leprosy, 
particularly those suffering from physical 
disfigurement and deformity, should be taken 
immediately. 

8. With a view to providing treatment for 


this disease to all those who need it at a 
comparatively low cost, adequate supplies of 


modern drugs should be made available to 
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all the hospitals and clinics treating leprosy 
patients all over India. One of the measures 
of reducing the cost would be exemption of 
customs duties on imported drugs and the 
authorities are requested to take necessary 
steps. 

Social Aspects of V. D. 

1. Adequate measures should be taken to 
educate the patient and the public to have 
a proper outlook on the disease. People suffer- 
ing from V.D. should be advised not to marry 
till they are free from V.D. 

2. Specially trained workers should be 
employed in V.D. clinics, the cost of their 
training being borne by the Central and State 
Governments, who should also share the 
cost of employing such trained workers in 
the agencies under their control under the 
Five Year Plan. 


3. Sex-education should be imparted to 
young persons at the high school stage by 
parents, if they could do so, or by specially 
trained teachers. 


To enable the teachers to impart sex- 
education in the proper spirit, the subject 
“sex-education” should be included in the 
curriculum of the teachers’ training colleges 
and suitable syllabus be drawn up for the 
purpose. 

4. Literature on health problems—includ- 
ing those of sex and sex education—written 
scientifically but in simple language should 
be made available to the public at low cost 
and undesirable literature should be banned. 


5. Steps should be taken by Union and 
State Governments to produce suitable films 
for ure in the field of health education, either 
through their own agencies or through other 
producers and arrange for their free and 
liberal distribution. 

Social Aspects of T. B. 

1. Intensive propaganda on a nation-wide 
basis should be undertaken and the people 
be educated for healthy living. This pro- 
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gramme should also aim at giving people a 
proper outlook on T. B. All must know that 
T. B. can be prevented and those affected by 
the disease can be cured, particularly if the 
treatment is taken in hand at an early stage 
of the disease. Young men and women who 
are affected, should be advised not to marry 
until and unless they are cured. 


2. Serious efforts should be made for the 
early detection of the cases and for this 
purpose, arrangements should be made for 
mass radiography, examination of sputum, 
blood, etc., free of cost. 

3. Wide provisions should be made for 
giving special training to social workers in the 
field. Both the Union Government and the 
State Governments should jointly arrange for 
such training, and also share the cost of 
employing properly trained social workers 
in the agencies under their control, under 
the Five Year Plan. All T. B. Clinics should 
have trained medical social workers. 


4. It is highly desirable that teachers, 
nurses, food handlers, who usually come in 
close contact with a large number of people- 
particularly young people—prior to employ- 
ment, be medically examined to ensure that 
they are free from T. B. Subsequent perio- 
dical check-ups should be arranged. 


5. In view of the inadequate number of 
beds available at the T. B. hospitals and the 
sanatoria in the country, it is necessary to 
encourage and augment T. B. Clinics and 
Home Treatment services. 


Industries and commercial organizations 
employing large number of workers should 
be requested to give financial aid in the 
establishment of such services. 

& With a view to giving the ex-patient, 
suitable employment, work centres should be 
openéd in association with T. B. clinics and 
they should run them directly or in co- 
operation with other suitable agencies 


interested in and qualified for the work. 
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SECTION IV 


SOCIAL DEFENCE 
By A. G. RaAMACHANDRA Rao, BANGALORE 


(Chairman) 


Two years ago, the Conference of Social 
Workers met in Calcutta and thus Section of 
social defence was presided over by Dr. W. C. 
Reckless, a devoted student of Criminology 
noted for his research and administrative 
experience. His book on “Crime Probiems” 
is an outstanding contribution. He was invited 
by the Government of India and was en- 
trusted with the training of high officers of 
the administration from various States of 
the Indian Union. Your choosing me to 
continue the work of Dr. Reckless is, indeed, 
a matter of personal satisfaction to me. I 
am deeply grateful to you; but I am afraid 
you have to thank yourself for the conse- 
quences of your choice. 


SociAL OrDER 


The social order of a country at any given 
time may be said to be reflected in its regula- 
tions as crystalised in its laws, and in its 
customs and practices as moulded, from time 
to time, by the spiritual, moral, artistic and 
utilitarian ideas and ideals of its best minds, 
and shaped by historical exigencies and 
compulsions. Our progress from the tribal 
unit, and our imminent but inevitable emer- 
gence into a world-society are a complex and 
profound process of continuous development 
and adjustment. 


The best thoughts of our seers, ancient 
and modern, on: social order and security 
are surprisingly fresh in that their scope and 
range extend to and embrace the whole of 
humanity. That this is so is due to their 
ideal which is an inexorable conformity to 


truth—physical and metaphysical—which has 
been recognised as one-integrated-wnole. ‘l'ne 
development of human personauty anu we 
establishment of a social order tnat wouid 
nurture the best elements at all levels, e1i- 
minating weaknesses and lapses, have been 
their devoted objective. Indeed, it has been 
attracting the best western munds more and 
more, both because of its content of truth 
and also because of their deep dissatisfaction 
with their existing social order. 


It may be noted that our ancient social 
order and security has been deeply appre- 
ciated by the Chinese traveiicrs in the sth 
and 7th century A. D. and again by the 
Portuguese travellers in the loth and 16th 
century A. D. 


Present Conpition 

That the present social order either in the 
West or in the East has not given full satis- 
faction or brought complete happiness or 
afforded the needed security to the society 
at large—is a glaring fact—not requiring 
elucidation. The fabulous wealth, the feverish 
industrial activities and the keen sense of 
organisation of the U. S. A. or, the unique 
and rich cultural heritage of the U. K. has 
not enabled either of these countries to save 
themselves from becoming the centre of 
world’s worst crimes. 


It would be very useful in this connection 
to hear Dr. Alexis Carrel, the reputed Social 
Philosopher who was the honoured recipient 
of the much coveted Nobel Prize. He has 
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summed up the present social position in the 
West thus: 


“To-day the more intelligent heads of the 
flock are beginning to doubt. Are the causes 
of the crisis uniquely economic and financial? 
Should we not also incriminate the corrup- 
tion and the stupidity of the politicians and 
the financiers, the ignorance and the illusions 
of the not modern life 
decreased the intelligence and the morality 
of the Why must we pay 
several billions of dollars each year to fight 
criminals? Why do the gangsters continue vic- 
toriously to attack banks, kill policemen, 
kidnap, ransom or assassinate children, in 


economists? Has 


whole nation? 


spite of the immense amount of money spent 
in opposing them? Why are there so many 
feeble-minded and insane among civilised 
people? Does not the world crisis depend on 
individual and social factors that are more 
important than the economic ones? It is to 
be hoped that the spectacle of civilisation at 
this beginning of its decline will compel us to 
ascertain whether the causes of the catas- 
trophe do not lie within ourselves, as well as 
in our institutions. And that we will fully 
realise the imperativeness of our renovation.” 
(Man, the Unknown—page 158, 13th 
Edition 1948.) 


This appraisal of the West should serve 
as a warning to the East also to beware 


of hasty imitations. 


In the Orient—in China and Japan—-the 
social orders are in the melting pot. 


In India we have just emerged into free- 
dom after a long spell of alien rule and de- 
pendence. There is a heavy responsibility on 
the Indian Social Workers. They will have 
to work with vision, investigate with devo- 
tion and select with circumspection. Thus 
should they address themselves to the task 
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in a spirit of surrender and dedication and 
serve society in all humility. I am confident 
that we will rise to the occasion in this 
sphere of noble work. 


A right and proper solution of our pro- 
blems, varied and complex as they are, 
demand an earnest understanding of ou 
ancient culture and its modern counterpart, 
and a practical outlook to devise methods 
which are best adaptable to our society. | 
refrain from further comments, since these 
general problems, very important though they 
be, are yet beyond the province of this 
section, with which we are more intimately 
connected. , 

Tue Scope oF THE PROBLEM 

At Calcutta, Dr. Reckless ably summarised 
the scope of the problem, and indicated a 
practical method of procedure in the follow- 
ing words: 


“The people of India who have India's 
social welfare at stake, could begin to plan 
administratively, scientifically and philosophi- 
cally for the measures that will make the 
problem yield. Every country at the present 
time needs to integrate its police organisation, 
its correctional institutions, its legislative inte- 
rest into a functioning whole in which all 
parts are synchronised.” 


Every word of this utterance deserves 
careful attention. 


Society is assailed both by external and in- 
ternal enemies. Among the internal enemies, 
we are asked to concentrate on the treatment 
of the so called “criminal or deliquent”—-the 
child or adult. Two main issues are involved 
in this problem, They are the elimination of 
the criminal conduct in the adult and the 
delinquent tendencies in the juvenile. This, 
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in short, means in the Indian terminology, 
the restoration of purity in society. ‘This is 
no new ideal for our country and the ideal 
has been sought to be realised through the 
ages by the positive method, viz., the 
enunciation of proper rules of conduct and 
the inculcation of the same at all levels but 
more particularly in the pre-adult stage, viz., 
juvenile stage, through appropriate cultural 
institutions like Pathashalas and Mathas, and 
through proper recognition accorded to 
wandering minstrels, the ‘dasas’ of Hari and 
Shiva Kathas, and the orders of sanyasis. 
This entire personnel, be it noted, were no 
burden on the State. They were welcomed 
and maintained with dignity and honour by 
the society at large for the valuable services 
they were rendering. 


PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


At the last conference, however, a nine- 
point plan of action was proposed and 
adopted. It may be briefly summed up in 
the following manner: 


A, General: 

(1) An Advisory and Co-ordinating Service 
at the Centre to assist in the preven- 
tion and treatment of crime and 
delinquents in the various States. 


(2) Development and classification of Unit 
composed of Psychiatrists, Sociologists, 
Psychologists, Social Workers and 
Medical Officers, to diagnose the 
treatment needs of newly admitted 
prisoners in a Reception Prison to 
which all prisoners of the State would 
be sent from Courts. 


(3) Specialised post-graduate training for 
all classes of workers and officers in 
the social defence scheme. 


B. Children: 
(4) A Central Modern Children Act. 


(5) Juvenile-Aid Bureaus to acsist the 
Police for scrutinising complaints 
against the juveniles and for canaiis- 
ing a social approach to the problem 
of delinquents. 


(6) Whole-time courts for juvenile and 
other offenders with correctional penal 
institutions in all districts. 


(7) Women magistrates to the juvenile 
courts. 


C. Youths: 


(8) A nationwide Probation Act and the 
establishment of probation service in 
all districts. 


D. Adults: 


(9) Standardised jails with scope for 
rehabilitation work. 


These recommendations are modest, but 
they are comprehensive enough for a sound 
beginning. They are meant to establish in 
our country the necessary nucleus of basic 
institutions with proper personnel. But the 
principal Jacunz in these recommendations is 
the omission to insist on the establishment of 
ministries in the States as well as in the 
Union for social welfare work with necessary 
departments under a unified control. This 
omission, perhaps, has affected the implemen- 
tation of these proposals. A review of the 
progress recorded on these matters for the 
last two years will reveal the position and 
we may more appropriately plan our work for 
the coming years. 


STATISTICAL DaTA 


I tried to make a comparative study of the 
problems in respect of these issues, but was 
handicapped by lack of statistical data. I, 
therefore, suggest that immediate arrange- 
ments be made for the collection of statistical 
materials from all States. That is the initial 
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necessary step for all study and research. The 
Central Advisory and Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee will have to take up this work. 


A FEW URGENT STEPS 


As already observed, the proper treatment 
of the child cannot be over-emphasised. Both 
the positive aspect of education and the 
negative aspect of abstinence or prevention 
should be enforced. For the present, the 
latter aspect demands our notice. The western 
practice of strict prohibition for the child in 
the following 


respect of requires urgent 


attention. 
(a) the use of tobacco, 
(b) the resort to coffee houses, and 


(c) admission to cinemas. 


The present control of the smoking habit 
among the juveniles is feeble and demands 
more devotion and drive. The use of the 
coffee-house and the cinema without escort 
of their parents or guardians till the age of 
16, as in Austria, should be legally prohibited 


and strictly enforced. I do not want to cata- 
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logue here all that we shiould do. What | 
have suggested above may be taken as purely 


CoNCLUSION 


The recommendations of the last confe- 
rence and the complementary approaches 
indicated and outlined to-day will, I am 
confident, eliminate considerably the weak 
points in our Society, raise its standard and 
eventually put it on an unassailable pedestal. 
I comynend this integrated plan to your best 
consideration. 


I am anxious to hear you rather than be 
heard by you. 
thoughts, your rich experience and unflinch- 
ing devotion to this noble cause—the better- 
ment of our Society, its rehabilitation based 
mainly on the development of human perso- 
nality—will help us take in the immediate 
future a few steps onward in the march of 
progress. 


I once again thank you for all the love 
and affection you have bestowed on me. 


I am sure your valuable 





DELINQUENCY AND PREVENTIVE CORRECTION 


By Dr. M. S. Sasnis, BoMBAY 


Delinquency—a meaningful behaviour. 
The treatment of juvenile delinquency 
consists in harnessing and directing all our 
known and well-tried methods in guiding 
the delinquent child to constructive adult 
life. It providing him with 
(a) concrete services, (b) opportunities 
of health, education and welfare, (c) the 
good home (real or surrogate to meet 


means 


the demands of his fundamental urges— 
love, recognition, security and new expe- 
rience) —and (d) an environment which will 


ensure for him a consistent and acceptable 
presentation of values, ideals, ethics, social 
habits and patterns. Lack of any one or more 
of these four foundations of effective adult 
life must result in the child’s personality being 
further stunted or warped, his becoming 
disadvantaged or his physical, mental, emo- 
tional and cutural growth being chequered 
by frustrations, feelings of insecurity and 
deprivations. The result is that his personality 
structure remains unintegrated and character 
formation unwholesome. 
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The lineaments of later criminal beha- 
viour are clearly discernible in early subnor- 
mality in basic personality structure and 
character. Correcting this subnormality is 
correctional treatment. 


Why do children become delinquent? 
The answer must be in why all children are 
not delinquent. Why in the same family one 
child becomes delinquent and another who 
is exposed to the same _ socio-economic 
pressures, brought up under the same roof 
and in the same physical setting does not, is, 
indeed the riddle of delinquency. There is no 
scientific basic for concluding that patterns are 
innate. Delinquency cannot be explained in 
terms of a single factor, or group of factors, 
for any one factor or all of these may jointly 
or severally inculcate antisocial behaviour. 
There is, however, a substantial amount of 
agreement among criminologists and psycho- 
logists on one point. The environment, which 
includes situational, familial, biological and 
cultural, is a very potent source of delinquency 
end whatever may be the share of heredity, 
and of physical or pathological characteristics 
in fashioning a delinquent, for the child 
the environment of his home, family, school 
and neighbourhood must always exert a 


considerable influence on his behaviour 


patterns. The child picks up the emotional 
flavour of the environment as effectively as a 
glass of milk acquires the flavour of the 
onions that might be lying nearby.” the 
circumstance of the home or family situation 
is not the only onion of environment for the 
growing child. Bad companionships and adult 
associates, excessive facilities for amusement, 
slums and uncongenial recreation exert a 
considerable amount of influence which is 
harmful, exciting and demoralizing to the 


‘impressionable child. 


Treatment through substitutive channels.— 
The age of childhood is the age of 
play, and while there is time enough for 


the children to play, it is the community's 
prime responsibility to provide its younger 
citizens the wherewithal for play. The 
warring egos, repressions and frustrations in 
the child, to which we referred earlier always 
demand expression, and it is these which 
must cause a deep concern when they explode 
and seek an outlet, at times without remorse, 
in destructive channels. If society is not to 
pay dearly for its adult insufficiency, it 
becomes its obligation to provide the good 
home, wholesome environment and opportu- 
nities to meet the demands of youth. 


The various studies made to determine 
the extent of direct and indirect influence of 
leisure-time occupation on juvenile behaviour 
have validated the assumption that lack of 
leisure-time occupation was a determinant of 
delinquency. 


We have so far not discussed one 
modern agency of popular though commer- 
cialised entertainment, which most of the 
people are inclined to bundle with other 
agencies of moral risk, namely the film. No 
ther rmocdium of entertainment has ever 
deen so grossly suspected of contributing to 
demoralization and delinquency of children 
and adolescents as the movie. I have heard 
responsible people in Bombay asserting even 
in public addresses that films are responsible 
in considerable measure for present-day 
crime and delinquency in that city. Opposed 
to this belief is the view of the educationist 
which emphasizes the tremendous benefits 
and constructive influences, coming from 
such an agency of mass impression, as the 
film. Good censorship and balanced judg- 
ment on the part of the movie producers 
could turn these carriers of action and 
thought patterns into instruments of preven- 
tive corrections. 


Institutional corrections—Corrections, as 
we have so far been practising in two 











or three States, and we see just beginning 
to develop in other States including the part 
C States is mostly intra-mural or institutional 
corrections. In Bombay, Madras and the 
Uttar Pradesh, probation is also being prac- 
tised more or less on a reasonably good 
operational level, although in the latter two 
probation is practised more for adults than 
juveniles, The quantitative work in juvenile 
correction in all these States is institutional 
which is carried cither through separate 
juvenile institutions like Certified Schools or 
Borstals or Reformations or through special 
juvenile wings attached to adult institutions 
as in Himachal Pradesh or through juvenile 
jails as in Pepsu and Bihar. 


By conventional standards, our juvenile 
institutions scem to operate on a plane higher 
than adult institutions. While some of them 
are showing comprehension of the use of 
psychological, psychiatric and case-analytical 
the have 
oriented its programme to any psychiatric 
point of view; neither has it been centred 
around any key-figure like that of the housc- 
master in a Borstal institution in -England 


services, none of institutions 


whose personal influence on inmates as their 
guide, counsellor, friend and father confessor 
is compelling of new social attitudes in them ; 
uor is it geared to a_ socio-psychological 
approach as the one in use at the Barns 
Experiment or the Hawkspur Experiment in 
the United Kingdom, where love is considered 
fundamental to therapy; where punishment 
in its every shape and form, is totally 
eschewed; where inmates’ self direction is 
deemed a vital prolegomenon to an eventua- 
tion of more healthy attitudes and social 
behaviour; where personnel take on the roles 
of parent substitutes; and where ends are 
means and are clearly defined. 


It is therefore very vital to correctional 
work that a definition by the administrator 


be given of the end of institutionalization 
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and of the means and approach to imple- 
ment in terms of setting goals for the 
inmates as well as the personnel so as to 
create the rehabilitative setting necessary. 
Now this task of setting goal will be influ- 
enced by one or more of the points of view 
I have mentioned above, but also by the 
limitations set by the architectural layout of 
the institution. Generally, however, some 
basic approach can be laid down as we are 
trying in one of the institutions of the 
Bombay Children’s Aid Society. 


(1) The orientation and correctional 
processes (medical examination, 
mental testing, classification etc.) 
immediately following it must be 
sufficiently geared to the in- 
mates’ setting down to the scrious 
business of getting as much out 
of the programme as_ possible 
during the first three-to-six month 


period ; 


— 
nh 


the continuity of constructive 
impact being exerted on the 
inmates should be ensured through 
flexible programmes, with as 
little regimentation as possible ; 


~ 


augmenting, as and when funds 
are available, the case analytical 
services and programmes in which 
frequency of contact by the 
impact personnel could be acce- 
lerated ; 


(4) strengthening areas and services 
acknowledged by the inmates as 
having some beneficial influence 
on them (scouting, dramatics, 


music, hobby shops) ; 


w 
~~ 


Enriching and. enlivening the 
cottage life or the dormitory life 
by improving facilities, providing 


organised recreation and (pro- 











ye 
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fessional growp-work wherever 
possible), and brightening the 
atmosphere to approximate as far 
as possible to home surroundings ; 
and 


(6) placing such personnel to be in- 
charge of the programme as are 
sensitive to the concept of welfare. 


In some of our institutions, generally, 
the period preceding the release (automatic 
or on licence or parole) is viewed by the 
inmates as period of enforced inactivity, an 
unexciting, spineless vacuum of their institu- 
tional stay. There is always present, however, 
the euphoric effect which the prospect of 
ensuing release induces in the inmates (this 
may not perhaps be that true in the case of 
destitute children). If the personnel could 
exploit the euphoric effect to bring about 
attitudinal and habit preparation for life, 
that would be an effective culmination of 
the institutional dynamics. Gradually, the 
principle is being accepted that the institu- 
tional training proper and the pre-release 
programme should constitute a continuum. 
If integration fails to take place of what the 
inmat.“ has already achieved as a result of 
the institutional processing, and of what he 
is to be exposed to during the critical period 
of convalescence, the probability of his 
relapsing into a more serious delinquent and 
alas, criminal behaviour should be considered 
high. 


Criteria in Corvections—Can we _ set 
up criteria which can demonstrate that a par- 
ticular institution seeks to bring about an 
impact which will modify inmate behaviour? 
Uptil now, we have no means to know 
whether our co,@“tional programmes and 
policies are any capable of exerting the right 
sort of impact on the inmates in terms of 
inducing in them attitudinal changes and 
good work habits. We cannot remain 
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indifferent to a very outstanding deficiency 
which will hold up the evolution of a sound 
operational peno-correctional policy in this 
country. 


Different States are parts of the whole, 
and in the field affecting human welfare, 
it is necessary that these States be guided by 
uniform policies. This will, of course, be 
possible to attain only with the watchful 
supervision of a central co-ordinating agency 
to be attached to the Home Ministry. While 
this plan may define the agency’s powers and 
functions, it should also encourage the agency 
to become the testing-ground and a fore- 
runner of many progressive ideas on classi- 
fication, custodial responsibility, educational 
and vocational training, and the use of 
medical, psychiatric, psychological and case- 
analytical services. This centre can also 
incorporate research as an integral part of 
its programme. While it should promote 
demonstration projects to measure and 
analyze the effectiveness of treatment pro- 
grammes, and to administer policies and 
procedure, it can also do research into the 
riddle of delinquency and crime causation 


its due place. 


Uniform reporting and statistics —Even 
as we are now giving its due place 
to vital statistics, we must recognize the place 
of uniform crime and delinquency reporting - 
and of refining criminal and _ institutional 
statistics. We have now long given vital 
Statistics its due place in the public health 
programme and in the control and prevention 
of epidemics. Will it then be too much to 
ask that we recognize the place of uniform 
delinquency and crime reporting and of 
criminal and correctional statistics as the 
pre-requisite of sound correctional policies, 
of foundations of behaviour research, and 
of follow-up of after conduct of discharged 
offenders. Behaviour Scientists elsewhere are 
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having increasing recourse to social and 
biological studies on problem and difficult 
children, homosexuals and other deviants and 
to the experiments in individual and group 
psychotherapy for the modification of the 
behaviour patterns of certain types of inmates. 
While it would be unrealistic to ask for allo- 
cation of funds for such projects on any large 
scale, it would be wholly discreet and a 
reflection of our desire to keep our penal 
and correctional practices abreast of modern 
concept if we asked for pilot projects to be 
handled by persons specially qualified to 
conduct them to direct or measure our 
effectiveness. 


Correctional architecture: Then there 
is the much neglected issue of architec- 
ture of correctional institutions. I mention 
this advisedly because in some states which 
are planning juvenile institutions this aspect 
should be given due consideration. While 
the idealist may say: “It little matters 
whether your prison is walled or not. What 
really matters is the personnel which has no 
walled mind.” 


The avowed aim of institutionalization is to 
create the setting for rehabilitation. “The 
close relationship between architecture of the 
institution and the effectiveness of programme 
for the reduction of criminality is not gene- 
rally understood. Yet we know that both 
administrative attitudes and inmate response 
are deeply conditioned by the physical 
surroundings within which correctional 
workers operate and inmates spend their lives. 
The very existence of gloomy thick walled 
bastilles inevitably produce mental attitudes 
and behaviour patterns in both staff and 
inmates which militate strongly against the 
placing of rehabilitation foremost among the 
the institution’s aims.” This is the same 
feeling which I experience with the institu- 
tions of my agency in Bombay, one of which 
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has 25 ft. high walls, a carry-over from the 
old jail which it is, another also with walls but 
not so oppressive, and the third an open-air 
cottage-home institution where a_ flexible 
programme functions more effectively than a 
rigid one. 


Standards: Closely related to this aspect 
is the question of the maintenance of 
standards. To this end, increasing attention 
should be paid to the in-service training pro- 
gramme designed to expose its personnel to 
basic principles of criminology, applied 
psychology and correctional sciences. In 
some of our institutions we have to start 
cleaning up the Augean stables, scrap some 
of the old practices, abolish corporal punish- 
ment, in every shape or form introduce 
special treatment facilities, build up morale 
of the personnel, and lay the foundation of 
our abiding programme. One of the reasons 
why we cannot with confidence and con- 
sistency confront the embarrassing question: 
What percentage of children go well or 
release is: We have not cared to plan the 
programme in terms of what the inmate may 
get out of and how he will view it, but rather 
in terms of our predilections and csipveni- 
ences. What is true of institutions is true of 
our new programmes, Even when we have 
to plan over new institutions, we continue 
bringing into play the same old predilections 
and biases, and shut out any ‘new thinking 
on the subject. 


Training the personnel: There are 
mainly three types of training: the profes- 
sional, pre-service training and the in-service 
training and training of personnel for specia- 
lized or specific jobs. All these ought to be 
based on a total operation +} conception. It is, 
however, possible to reach the personncl 
through the medium of in-service training 
programme. Among our personnel there exists 
a wide disparity in the level of thinking and 
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background. Notwithstanding this handicap 
and others like language difficulty (in a cos- 
mopolitan city where personnel is drawn from 
six different linguistic groups) an in-service 
programme is relatively easicr to organize, 
because it is less expensive. Then there is the 
training of personnel which is neither pro- 
fessional nor directly concerned with correc- 
tional programme. Its concern is related to 
some other activity which supplements the 
correctional work, such as law-enforcement 
and magisterial officers. How difficult it must 
be to seek to re-orient the police personnel 
long indoctrinated with a traditional approach 
to a welfare approach can only be imagined. 
But then it is not really so difficult to attain 
the objective once you approach the task 
with full appreciation of the background and 
equipment of the personnel under training 
and evolve your programme suitably. In 
organising such programmes, one thing we 
must not fail to do is to invite the participa- 
tion of the personnel under training. 


The concept of pre-delinquency: Pre- 
delinquency is always symptomatic of 
more serious violational behaviour. Although 
it may not warrant referral to authoritarian 
or correctional agencies, it certainly warrants 
that the community take a note of it and 
proceed to treat it. The school is a very con- 
structive agent; the home can still be an 
effective check; the police, if it is welfare- 
minded, can still use its prestige and apply its 
moral sanctions to the task of elimination of 
the blindspots in the child’s life. Detention 
should come as a last resort. In a total 
juvenile population in a city like Bombay, the 
number of detected, alleged or adjudged 
delinquents is considerably smaller than the 
number of jevenile deviates or pre-delin- 
quents. While the number of the detected 
delinquents is about 2500 per year according 
to conservative estimate, the number of pre- 
delinquents is about 15,000, It is a wise and 


less expensive thing to get at the juvenile just 
about the time he is to give the slip and join 
the delinquent fraternity. That moment 
comes when he can no longer avoid dis- 
equilibrium between his needs and_ their 
gratification. The physical wants, emotional 
starvation, anxieties and insecurities place 
too great a strain on the youngster’s weak 
defence mechanisms with the result that he 
develops an uneven ego and super-ego, comes 
to accept differential values, differential idols, 
exaggerated notions and erroneous ideas 
about his role vis-a-vis the primary groups like 
the family and the school and comes in a con- 
flict with them. In other words, he accepts 
deviational norms as socially accepted norms 
and looks at the world and behaves in a 
deviational fashion. The resulting behaviour is 
deviant or deviational from which violational 
behaviour is a logical step for the new young 
adolescent. This pre-delinquency springs 
from (1) disorganized situations such as 
slums, moral hazards, cheap recreation places 
etc.; (2) minor behaviour problems which 
become manifest in temper tantrums, nail 
biting, pathological lying, and sometimes 
compulsive behaviour like stealing and 
begging (we see this at times with children 
coming from well-to-do families where 
parental tensions are in evidence); (3) 
mental abnormalities and peculiarties; (4) 
stigmatising physical handicaps or defor- 

mities; (5) inability to adjust to the ordinary ~ 
school programme and (6) children who 
have fought their way up and need just a 
push-up at an opportune moment. This 
requires a broad operational conception which 
includes community attitude, law-enforcement 
and child’s educational, recreation and health 
programmes. It is relatively easy to work with 
the pre-delinquent than with the delinquent 
because it is relatively easier to recast his 
attitudes and modify his personality. It is 
also less taxing to rid his environment of the 
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frustrating elements so that he might be able 
to get a bit better opportunities for satisfying 
experiences than he has been able to get so 
far. The third way which is talked about in 
some countries is the social and economic 
transformation. 


What is Preventive Corrections? Helping 
the kind of 
re-direct called 
preventive corrections. There can be no two 


pre-delinquent on some 


effort is what may be 
opinions with regard to the ultimate goal of 
correction, although approaches and methods 
may vary. And that goal is the elimination 
of correctional institutions themselves. This 
might appear paradoxical, but if the avowed 
aim of correctional treatment is to induce 
attitudinal changes in the delinquent, would 
it not seem appropriate to take care from 
preventive medicine and prevent, if we can, 
situations from developing into emergency 
calling for more prisons, more remand homes 
and more certified schools? Some of our states 
which are beginning to be alive to the problem 
of delinquency will be well advised to try 
preventive corrections before they go in for 
the costlier and ultimately less effective 
institutional corrections. While advocating 
this point of view, I am not certainly unmind- 
ful of the need for having institutions for 
destitute children to whom delinquency label 
is mistakenly attached even in supposedly 
progressive states. Preventive Corrections will 
be best carried out in collaboration with 
agencies: (1) Police or law-enforcement 
agency; (2) primary schools authorities; 
(3) local hospitals and doctors; (4) recrea- 
tion organizations; (5) wome'n’s organizations 
and (6) the family itself. Delinquencies as 
are reported up to the juvenile courts in the 
Bombay State very infrequently occur in 
rural areas except where they happen to have 
a railway station or trading centre. The term 
“rural” denotes a geographical area with a 
population of less than 5,000 inhabitants. 
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More than 85 per cent of our population lives 
in rural areas. The Bombay and Saurashtra 
regions which have relatively more industrial 
and business areas have an urban population 
of 31.1 per cent and 33.7 respectively. Our 
rural areas have not as yet lost their compact- 
ness and absorption power, unlike our urban 
areas which have more anonymity and im- 
personality and new values and idols so 
different from the childhood values and idols 
of rural children. 


Phystcal characteristics of  deliquency 
areas.—The physical characteristics of the 
delinquency areas in all Indian cities and 
towns are the same: (1) population 
admixture; (2) low economic level; (3) lack 
of school, library and recreational facilities; 
(4) dominance of pseudo-religious influence ; 
(5) low hygiene and sanitation standards; 
(6) absence of parks, gardens and welfare 
centres. 


The problem confronting a welfare worker 
in such areas is first how to reach the children 
and the young adults who do not find the 
usual school programme sufficiently attractive, 
second how to contact the gangs on the street 
who are forced to seek outlets for satisfaction 
of their needs, in a negative way, and how, 
(in some cases at least) to work with them 
in their natural habitat—street. It is a 
challenging task to indoctrinate the gangs, 
to give up their rejection of directed guidance 
and prepare them for the eventual coming 
in to accept the guidance and counselling. 
It is our experience that these street gangs 
have cohesiveness and integration. To the 
street-corner gangs whom street activities pay 
high dividends in emotional excitement, the 
school is a drab, colourless, unexciting and 
artificial affair. The factors contributing to 
ganging are: inadequate family life, low eco- 
nomic level, deteriorating and disorganized 
neighbourhoods, uninteresting school pro- 
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gramme, uninspiring codes of adult behaviour 
(the adulterating grocer, the unscrupulous 
trickster, the blood sucker tout, the dishonest 
middleman and the multipurpose hotel 
keeper) are a serious matter corrupting and 
contaminating the young and the adult alike. 
What is needed for the purpose of preventive 
corrections it to bring about re-alignment of 
gang loyalties in the programmes which may 
be organized by a delinquency prevention 
centre, 


Delinquency-prevention Centre.—(i) Ob- 
jectiwes: The Centre should be located 
in a place where its need is found to be most 
acutcly felt, that is, in a predominantly delin- 
quency area. Its broader objectives should be: 
(1) to focus the public attention on the health 
and welfare needs of the socially and physi- 
cally handicapped children; (2) to provide 
consultative services in guidance, counselling 
and therapy at nominal price or free of cost, 
in deserving cases; (3) to provide referral! 
and diagnostic services to schools, teachers, 
parents er guardians and other agencies; 
(4) to maintain in co-operation with other 
welfare agencies a Central Social Exchange 
of all children referred to various agencies; 
(5) to co-operate with civic and education 
bodies and welfare agencies in evolving 
suitable programmes for the children’s 
physical, mental and emotional growth; and 
finally (6) to conduct and promote scientific 
research, and collect factual data to determine 
special needs of children in disorganized arcas 
and exposed to preventable hazards. (ii) 
Operational level: As I mentioned earlier, 
the nature of each pre-delinquent will depend 
on the degree and extent of situational and 
individual deficiences involved in that case. 
As such, the centre will have to develop three 
specific operational levels: (1) guidance and 
counselling service to children playing truant 
from school, wayward and incorrigible and 
to their parents (whenever indicated) ; 


(2) therapeutic service in cases of children, 
presenting behaviour problems; (3) educa- 
tional service through providing recreational 
and group-experience to children who are 
shy, isolated and unadjusted to group life. 
(iii) Community participation: Preventive 
Correction is predicated on the assumption 
that the community attitudes can be educated 
and re-directed to promote better health and 
welfare standards for children (and adults) 
who are disadvantaged. The Centre envisaged 
above will unify disorganized sections of the 
neighbourhood, its needs and interests and 
become a focal point in social action, provided 
it is broadbased in the willing co-operation of 
the community being served through it. This 
centre will not only offer consultative and 
diagnostic services, but will also address itself 
to three other functions: (1) education in 
human values; (2) acquisition of recreation 
skills and (3) sharing of group experiences. 


24. Most of our welfare programmes carry 
the germs of failure, because they treat child 
welfare not as an integral part of an inte- 
grated total human welfare, but as something 
which can be had in isolation. This differen- 
tial emphasis only defeats the objectives which 
it seeks to serve. Pre-delinquency or delin- 
quency on the part of a child will be viewed 
by his parents as not only alarming but so 
much damaging to the family name and 
prestige. Even with child guidance clinic, and 
counselling service available, the parent will 
not report his (or her) child’s delinquencies 
because (he or she) will not allow himself 
(or herself) to be suspected as a weak or 
incompetent father or mother. Even when 
the child’s delinquency is detectable, the 
parent would rather suffer the child to go 
from lower bracket of delinquency to higher 
bracket of delinquency than see _ his 
(or her) parental competence being suspected. 
The parent’s conventional attitude in regard 
to the child’s physical illness is in marked 
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contrast with that in regard to his delin- 
quencies, This attitude is taking a heavy toll 
of pre-delinquent children in many of our 
primary schools. In order to educate the 
parental attitude towards delinquency, any 
correctional community project must involve 
the parents as well as children. In other 
words, the centre will have to think in terms 
of family relationship. 

Recommendations: (1) Preventive Correc- 
tions is not found in capsules; it has 
its ramifications in the child’s early life when 
structuring of personality and character 
formation takes place. Of the two components 
of his personality: biologic and cultural, the 
cultural is the more abiding during this 
impressionate period. The sanctity of the 
Indian home and the integrity of the Indian 
family must not be allowed to deteriorate any 
more. (2) The next “selective filter” is the 
school. Even where compulsory primary 
education exists, school programme is un- 
interesting to the average child who is more 
enthralled by exotic values, disturbances and 
appeals. This is the milieu in the midst of 
which the average child is running his course 
—the milieu which has become in a vital sense 
the springboard of his actions and the 
fountainhead of his thinking. Especially in a 
city like Bombay, the stress and strain of 
urban life with its fast changing values 
deprives the child of natural and satisfying 
experiences, and the dull drab school curricu- 
lum results in increasing tension and fears. 
It would be unrealistic to ask the over-worked 
primary teacher to cope with this situation. 
It would, however, be possible, nay, necessary 
that in large cities where primary education 
is controlled by local bodies, beginnings be 
made to place the unadjusted school children 
to the care of persons possessing the “know- 
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their emotional and cultural 
difficulties. A flexible school programme to 
individual needs is not beyond the 
capacities of a trained person to fashion. Such 
a person may be known as Guidance Super- 
visor. (3) At present we do not see any 
prospect of a central juvenile delinquency 
Act becoming uniformly operative in this 
country. However, a beginning can be made 
by enacting legislation which can provide 
that (i) all juveniles under the age of 18 who 
have violated the Union laws like the Railway 
Act, be given the opportunity of juvenile 
court procedure unless a particular juvenile 
waives in writing his right to be tried as a 
juvenile, or the Union Advocate-General 
authorizes adult procedure; (ii) that pro- 
vision of commitment of juveniles adjudged 
delinquents to the Union Ministry of Home 
or Education which may then designate any 
state or voluntary agency (correctional or 
non-correctional) for the purpose of custody, 
care, treatment and training and re-education 
of the juvenile during the period of commit- 
ment. (4) As the planning of welfare work 
for the child—the rising hope of our Nation— 
on the makeshift basis of an immediate 
situation will be done only at great national! 
risk, a Standards Committee comprising 
experts, laymen and administrators be set 
up to formulate welfare standards in terms 
of which achievements of a state, agency or 
institution concerned with the problem could 
be measured and evaluated; and (5) the Act 
may provide the appointment of an out- 
standing person possessing wide sympathies 
and high reputation of long public service as 
Central Commissioner for the Disadvantaged 
Children and Adults referred to in 3 (i) 
above, with wide statutory powers for their 
welfare and rehabilitation. 
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TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By Dr. Wicrrep SincH, Baropa 


Juvenile delinquency is definitely on the 
increase in the country as the result of the 
intensification of dangers to child life during 
the past six years. Vast shifts of population, 
appalling housing conditions and increased 
insecurity, all tend to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for child delinquency. As never before 
do we need to throw over our young people 
the mantle of democracy’s protecting care. 
In most of our larger States, we have govern- 
ment and private agencies co-operating to 
help the social rehabilitation of delinquent 
children but at present such counteracting 
efforts are confined to curative rather than 
preventive aspects. They are directed towards 
the treatment and rehabilitation of children 
brought before the Juvenile courts and such 
children are only a very small minority of the 
juvenile delinquents in the country. Unfortu- 
nately there is no means of ascertaining the 
extent of the problem but records of Juvenile 
courts in India show the alarmingly serious 
proportions it has assumed. In Bombay State 
alone the figures for the number of children 
produced before juvenile courts during the 
last three years are: 


1949-50 Sy 
1950-51 a 
1951-52 9,136 


Of the last figure, 5,390 children were 
brought under Part VII of the Children’s Act, 
charged with theft and other offences 
against property (2,162), murder (13), rape 
(14), psodomy, throwing stones, travelling 
without tickets and so on. 


In 1949 a Conference of States Ministers 
considered the problem and set up a com- 
mittee of experts to examine the legislation at 
present in force in some of the States and to 
make recommendations. The Conference of 


States Ministers also recommended that the 
Government of India should pass a Children’s 
Act which could be used by the States with 
modifications wherever necessary. This is a 
measure that the social workers in the field 
have long been asking for. It was welcome 
news to hear that in September 1953 a Bill 
was introduced in the Council of States to 
provide for the care, protection, maintenance, 
welfare, training, education and rehabilitation 
of destitute and neglected children and 
juvenile delinquents. This Bill would extend 
to Part C States only in the first instance. I 
should like to draw the attention of this 
Conference to certain omissions in this Bill 
and in Children’s Act operating in various 
States. 


In the first instance, I submit that the 
qualification for work as a Juvenile Court 
Magistrate should be specified. No court can 
be expected to rise above its judge. Therefore 
nothing transcends in importance the quality 
of the judge. He is both the foundation and 
the keystone of the court. The best laws, the 
best buildings, even the best personnel 
will not make a good court if the 
magistrate is not qualified for his parti- 
cular job. Conversely, a properly qualified 
magistrate can contrive a fairly good 
court despite various handicaps. Running a 
juvenile court is the job of a specialist. It 
demands special qalifications above and 
beyond those required by others. Almost 
invariably the first special qualification 
mentioned is love of children. I think this 
is a mistake. Persons who prate of their love 
of children should be suspect. The more 
loudly they protest, the more apt they are 
to be covering up some sort of rejection or 
personal inadequacy. One of the banes of 
our efforts to do constructive casework is the 








over-protective parent or relative or third 
person. To make love of children the primary 
requisite might be dangerous. It might lead 
to outright sentimentality. It might lead to 
handling the children’s cases on an emotional 
basis. I have witnessed instances where this 
has occurred. I hope no one will get the idea 
that I hold that love of children or of 
humanity or a humanitarian attitude is not a 
valuable asset. The point I am making is that 
something clse should come first. The first 
prerequisite of a juvenile court magistrate, 
in my opinion, should be eagerness to learn. 
This is because he is entering a special field 
of activity for which he is not yet fitted. His 
previous education, training and experience 
were not calculated to fit him for this 
particular type of job. I do not think any law 
college gives courses in handling juvenile 
delinquents or in juvenile court philosophy 
and the chances are that he never learned 
anything of consequence about the juvenile 
court in his law practice. A very great 
majority of our juvenile court magistrates 
preside at the same time in other courts, 
which usually occupy much more of their 
time. For these other duties they have been 
specially prepared in law college and ex- 
perienced in law practice. But the juvenile 
court magistrate requires a high degree of 
specialization because the work of the court 
is much more social than legal and ramifies 
into quite a number of ficlds of learning and 
disciplines and sciences such as the main 
social sciences, including casework, group 
work, counselling, diagnosis and therapy, 
several branches of psychology, especially 
so-called abnormal psychology, the basic 
principles of psychiatry, medical case work, 
community organization, child and family 
welfare and some others. The degree to 
which he masters their fundamentals will 
determine the degree to which he can 
succeed in eliminating guess work in handl- 
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ing cases. The personality of even a small 
child is far more complicated in its details 
than the most complicated contract, the most 
involved dispute at law or the most controver- 
ted question in ethics. Men who are learned 
in law are rarely trained in the niceties of 
human relations. As time goes on and we 
begin to appreciate the power of the juvenile 
court for good or ill, we will want to dis- 
sociate the juvenile court from ordinary 
courts of law. We will want to set up a 
tribunal devoted to solving problems in 
human relations. 


Next, I am glad that the Bill provides for 
separate trial of children and adults where 
both are involved in the same offence, not- 
withstanding any provisions in the Criminal 
Procedure Code. I wish, however, that it 
were possible to go further and rule out the 
practice of children being taken to adult court 
as witnesses. How frequently do we _ sec 
children being led from remand homes to 
courts for adult criminals where they are 
made to wait along with adult offenders 
until their evidence is recorded. Where such 
evidence is necessary, could it not be recorded 
in the juvenile court. 


I should also like to suggest the need for 
provision in legislation of specific prohibition 
of detention in institutions of destitute, 
neglected and mentally defective children 
along with delinquents. As professional 
workers come to know more about children 
and their problems, the more reluctant they 
are to characterize boys and girls by their 
handicaps, but the greater do they see the 
necessity for separate specialized care for 
each group. 


It is also desirable that legislation should 
make it obligatory on State Governments to 
assume responsibility for the care and main- 
tenance of children taken charge of by 
juvenile courts in other States. 
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My next suggestion is that provision be 
made in legislation for more adequate 
measures against parents and guardians who 
fail to co-operate with the juvenile court. 
During my experience of work as a Probation 
Officer, I found instances where the court 
seemed helpless when the parents were 
definitely hostile. One case particularly stands 
out in my memory as illustrating the necessity 
for arming the juvenile court with powers 
to deal with such persons. The young wife 
of an elderly man had left him and was living 
in adultery with a man younger than herself. 
The two children of the marriage were living 
with the mother and her paramour. On the 
complaint of the father to the juvenile court 
that the children were living in grave moral 
danger, the case was referred to me for 
necessary enquiries. I found that the father 
was more anxious to get even with his wife 
than he was to rescue the children from the 
hole and corner life that the mother subjected 
them to in her efforts to evade her husband 
and the court. The mother appealed against 
the order of the juvenile court to produce 
the children in court and the case finally 
passed out of the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court and ended in the High Court with 
adultery and divorce proceedings. The 
juvenile court did not have any chance to 
help and protect these children. 

The same case brought home very strongly 
the need for legislative measures to protect 
the enquiries and reports of probation officers 
as confidential documents. My reports to the 
juvenile court were called for by adult 
criminal courts and by High Court and I 
was repeatedly summoned as a witness, even 
long after I had left Probation work, and 
compelled under oath to give evidence 
regarding the things I had seen and witnessed 
during the course of my enquiries for the 
juvenile court. 


Parental responsibility for a child’s 


behaviour has been emphasised since the 
18 


beginning of the juvenile court, and with this 
has gone the recognition of the fact that this 
delinquency does not concern the child alone 
but is inextricably woven in the family life. 
It is impossible to separate the specific 
misconduct of the child from his life problem 
as a whole, impossible to separate it from the 
family situation. It is equally impossible to 
detach the problem of the family from their 
community environment. A preventive pro- 
gramme working with the group and com- 
munity promises quicker and more economical 
realization of the goal of delinquency 
prevention than one dealing merely with 
unadjusted individuals who come to the 
attention of the juvenile court. While it is 
necessary to deal with the individual problem 
child, from the standpoint of prevention of 
delinquency, it is probably more important to 
go out and redeem the so-called bad 
companions who are so often held responsible 
for the downfall of the individual. Sociologi- 
cally the individual delinquent is far less 
important than the community influences 
which create him. 


The New York State Youth Commission 
established in 1945 which had as its primary 
objective the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, prepared the “Children’s Bill of 
Rights” which in a large measure indicates 
the needs of youth. These include the follow- 
ing needs for each child, regardless of race, . 
colour or creed. 


1. The right to affection and intelligent 
guidance of understanding. 


2. The right to be raised in a decent 
home in which he or she is adequately 
fed, clothed and sheltered. 


3. The right to a school programme 
which, in addition to sound academic 
training, offers the maximum oppor- 
tunity for individual development and 
preparation for living. 








. The right to receive constructive 
discipline for the proper development 
of good and 


habits. 


5. The right to be secure in his or her 
influences 


character, conduct 


community against all 
detrimental to proper and wholesome 
development. 
6. The right to the individual selection 
of free and wholesome recreation. 
7. The right to live in a community in 
which adults practice the belief that 
the their children is of 
primary importance. 

8. The right 
example. 


welfare of 


to receive good adult 


9. The right to a job commensurate with 
his or her ability, training and 
experience, and protection against 
physical or moral employment hazards 
which affect wholesome 


development. 


10. The right to early diagnosis and 
treatment of physical handicaps and 
mental and social maladjustments at 
public expense whenever necessary. 


Under the New York State Youth 
Commission’s programme, the State and its 
many municipalities have entered into a 
partnership—the State to provide leadership, 
guidance and, where needed, financial ass?s- 
tance;—the municipalities to plan, initiate 
and carry out local programmes of prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. This policy promises 


adversely 
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effective results. Local bodies ought to be 
familiar with local youth needs and so may 
be our own local municipalities might be 
persuaded to plan and administer similar 
programmes. The outstanding need in the 
field of prevention of delinquency is for 
community reorganization in the direction of 
an integration of all preventive forces in a 
well planned co-ordinated community pro- 
gramme. Many different types of institutions 
must be relied upon to perform important 
functions in connection with prevention. The 
home, the school, the recreational programme, 
the police, the juvenile court and the correc- 
tional institution are all virtually involved. 
Not one of these institutions working alone, 
however, can carry out sucessfully preventive 
programmes. May be our municipalities 
could assume the responsibilities for co-ordi- 
nation. 

With the development 
resources for dealing with problem children, 
increasing efforts should be made to adjust 
the delinquent child in his own community 
through social work in the schools, probation 
work and so on. A child’s first right is to his 
home, and education in the family is better 
preparation for life in the community than 
training in an institution. Where it is neces- 
sary to commit a child to an institution the 
purpose of the institution should be to deal 
with the child on the basis of careful scienti- 
fic understanding, training and preparation 
to return him to the community as soon as 
there is assurance that he will fit into commu- 


nity life again. 


of community 





TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME 


By PARIPURNANAND VARMA, KANPUR 


No one can dare to point out an age 
in the history of human existence when 
the curse of crime did not exist. We read a 


good deal of the Golden Age, 2-3 thousand 


years ago, when, according to travellers, 
people did not know how to lock their houses 
as no such necessity was felt by the then 
society. But even during those days people 
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knew how to steal although the definition 
of theft in terms of Law would have been 
quite different then. Even Romans did not 
punish the thief unless he was caught red- 
handed while engaged in the art of thieving. 
This does not mean that the Romans were 
not afraid of theft or unwilling to punish 
the offender. The first Law-giver of the 
world, Manu, who has been given the period 
of 4-5 thousand years ago by eminent crimi- 
nologists like Paul Reiwald, has also adum- 
brated the theory that out of eight fears 
with which a man is faced, stealing is one. 
In the Golden Age of Chanakya (300 s.c.), 
dozens of rules had to be framed to control 
the criminals. 


Once we have admitted that crime does 
exist it does not matter how we define it. 
Criminologists all over the world have wasted 
a good deal of time in their attempt to define 
‘crime’. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the social groups, big or small, possess 
a number of beliefs, traditions and customs 
and institutions. They are considered to be 
inevitable and conducive to the well-being 
of that group. But as Social Encyclopaedia 
has rightly described, in some groups today 
theft, infanticide, cannibalism, killing a 
policeman, cheating at cards are considered 
good and praiseworthy conduct. In certain 
groups no conduct is more unpardonable 
than of offending Super-natural powers. 
Breaches of hunting rules are also capital 
offences in certain places. In some groups 
killing the female infant or burying old 
persons alive is considered a socially desirable 


form of conduct. Hoarding is considered 


to be perfectly social to-day but it was anti- 
social in primitive society. Even in a civilised 
country like France, a century after Russeau 
and Voltaire, sacrilege was punishable by 
death. In England a wife could be sold 
even for a pie in public auction till so late as 
19th century. Rape and murder were consi- 
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dered to be unpardonable offences. To-day 
society is debating feverishly whether rape can 
be deemed as a really physically possible 
crime or murder should not be treated as 
an emotional act and therefore, a result of 
temporary insanity and thus not punishable 
by death. All these arguments lead us no- 
where but to one fundamental truth that the 
concept of crime depends on the society in 
which we live. 


Even till date, the psychologists, psychia- 
trists and criminologists have not been able 
to make up their minds about the actual 
concept of crime. But there is no difference 
of opinion on the subject of dealing with the 
criminals. We find it unfashionable and 
undesirable to talk of punishing the criminals. 
The word ‘punishment’ is now taboo in 
criminal terminology. To punish is to destroy 
the soul of the criminal but to offer him 
suitable treatment for getting cured of his 
anti-social malady is the real thing. Somehow, 
I like the word ‘punishment’ provided we 
understand its meaning. No doubt, it has 
a bad history and bad antecedent. We 
shudder to think of the brute methods of 
punishment in the days gone by. It is 
difficult to conceive to-day of the various 
types of punishment inflicted on _ the 
criminals in ancient India, Egypt, Greece or 
Rome. The punishment ordained by our great _ 
Rishis like Parashar, Gautam, Apastamb, 
Vashist of Brihaspati and those ordained by 
Manu and Chanakya, give us the creep 
when we think of them. The Roman methods 
of torture have their equal, perhaps, in the 
punishments inflicted by the Mughals during 
the reign of Jehangir or Aurangzeb. But it 
is no use lamenting our old stories. Whatever 
may have been the nature of old punishment, 
modern flagellations or even certain methods 
of capital punishment, are not a whit less 
cruel than the ancient methods. Punishment 
pre-supposes regulated State Intervention, 
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and its institution started as soon as the State 
began to come to its own. Before that, all 
forms of punishment were nothing more nor 
less than measures in self-defence. In primi- 
tive tribes, execution was either in revenge 
or to please the Super-natural powers or to 
save the soul from sin. Most probably it was 
a human sacrifice to please the Deity. 
Imprisonment began in the 16th century as 
punishment for minor offences other than 
those for which execution was necessary. 
Thus there were very few offences left which 
could be punished by imprisonment as in 
England where even a child could be hanged 
for stealing articles worth As. -/12/-. By 19th 
century Psychological study _ sufficiently 
advanced and criminals had been given the 
attention of Philosophers and Psychiatrists. 
It was then that the Psychology of Punish- 
ment started as a Science. It was then that 
authorities like Hans Van Hanting discovered 
the inefficacy of the current methods of 
punishment. 


Why Punishment?.—We may please our- 
selves by giving up the word ‘punishment’ 
but it is so full of meaning and explicit that 
it cannot be given up so easily. The word 
‘punishment’ is from Greek Pu which means 
to cleanse. Cleansing is necessary in every 
disease, sometimes of the stomach, sometimes 
of the body and more often than not of the 
whole system. Therefore, if the spirit is main- 
tained, there can be no objection to punish- 
ment. But there is good reason for the Crimi- 
nologists to give up the word. Cleansing 
pre-supposes dirt, something unclean has to 
be wiped off. Is a criminal really dirty, 
mentally and inherently dirty? Dirt is some- 
thing which is unnatural. It is like a fungus 
growth. According to Disraelli, there is no 
index on the character so quick as ‘Voice’. 
The voice of the criminal or the non-criminal 
is misleading in almost all the cases. Hardly a 
man can be judged by a layman only by his 


voice. In the same way, a person behind the 
bars cannot be considered to be dirtier than 
the person who is outside. It is safer to pre- 
sume that the illness of the former was due 
to certain circumstances or certain other 
factors over which he had no control and the 
latter even if he was ill, he could control 
himself. Therefore treatment is needed to 
cure the mind of that weakness which is 
responsible for depriving him of that vitality 
which would have save? him from being a 
victim of those circumstances. Therefore, 
the word treatment is very appropriate and 
if the treatment is suitable, the disease will 
automatically be cured and that is the only 
possible method of preventing crime. 


U. N. O’s Venture——In order to have a 
coordinated policy for the treatment and 
prevention of crime, it was necessary to draft 
a covenant on Civil and Political Rights of 
the people. Such a draft was prepared by 
the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights in its Eighth Session held in New 
York from 14th April, to 13th June, 1952. 
This covenant contains 19 Articles and is 
very comprehensive. In its Article No. 5, it 
is written that “no one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his life. Everyone’s right to life 
shall be protected by Law.” Article No. 6 
provides that, “no one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment.” In particular, “no 
one shall be subjected without his free consent 
to medical or scientific experimentation 
involving risk where such is not required 
by his state of physical or mental health.” 


The Covenant by its article No. 12 provides 
for a very fair trial to the imprisoned and 
by article No. 13 prohibits retroactive 
criminal legislation. 


Now this work of the U.N.O. is of great 
importance and it should be noted by all 
concerned that the United Nations is doing 
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its best to help the member States in solving 
the problems of Treatment and Prevention 
of Crime. In December 1951, an European 
Seminar on the Medico-Psychological-Social 
Examination of offenders was held in 
Brussels. The United Nations’ Technical 
Assistance Administration organized a 
Second European Seminar in the field of the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders. It was held in London from 20-30 
October 1952. The details of this Conference 
are not known but the subject selected for 
study was so comprehensive that it indicated 
the ground which has got to be covered to 
provide for adequate treatment of criminals. 
No doubt probation takes the first place. 
Then another important subject for study 
was based on social, psychological and 
medical reports in judicial proceedings, with 
special reference to probation; other impor- 
tant subjects were the suspension of punish- 
ment before and after the imposition of 
sentence, i.e., probation or Continental Sursis. 


An equally important Seminar was held 
in Rome between 3-10 December, 1950. Such 
Seminars are very useful. The All-India 
Crime Prevention Society is also holding a 
Seminar Sampurnanand Camp on ‘Wall- 
less Prisons’ at Naugarh in Banaras Distt. 
An unique experiment is being made by the 
U. P. Govt. when thousands of prisoners will 
live in open air camps and mend the river 
by constructing dams. Thus, they are 
encouraged in nation-building activities and 
while working they earn wages and make 
savings for their family. 


All-over the World.—All-over the world 
extensive studies are being made on the sub- 
ject of Treatment of Offenders and Preven- 
tion of Crime. In Chile, a thorough medical, 
psychological and social examination is carried 
out before sentencing the convict. According 
to its Act No. 7821 of 14th August, 1944, 


conditional suspension of punishment has 
been introduced. Persons sentenced for less 
than one year are remitted. In Turkey, a 
person is saved from whipping by an Act of 
26th April 1929 but the recent amendment 
in the Penal Code provides for several facili- 
ties while on the other hand he may be 
disqualified from holding a public office from 
3 months to 5 years or for life. In modern 
Japan, several provisions have been intro- 
duced according to a publication (1951) 
from the Japanese National Rural Police 
Headquarters. Juvenile offenders are now 
being tried by “Family courts” and more 
human approach is meted out to them. 


It is no use dealing with the measures 
which are being adopted by various countries. 
Research and training in Criminal Science 
is engaging the attention of big and small 
States alike. The International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission at the time of its 
dissolution in July, 1952 handed over its task 
to the United Nations. It has left a beautiful 
Statute and it is being carefully examined 
by the Technical Deptt. of the U.N.O. The 
School of Criminology of California is train- 
ing persons for the treatment of offenders in 
U.S.A. Established in California on Ist July, 
1950, this school is engaged in preparing 
students who can work in this sector and 
conduct researches. According to the defini- 
tion of this school, “criminology is the study 
of causes, treatment and prevention of crime, 
including, but not restricted to, scientific 
crime detection, investigation and identifica- 
tion, crime prevention, public safety and 
security, law enforcement and administration ; 
administration of criminal justice; traffic 
administration; probation, juvenile crime 
control and related aspects of penology.” 
The International Course for Criminology 
devoted to the study of “Medico psychological 
and social examination of delinquents,” was 
held in Paris from 15th September to Ist 
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November 1952. I think its labours will be 
known to us soon. We are anxiously awaiting 
the draft Penal Code which is being prepared 
for U. S. A. by the American Law Institute. 


Crime-Wave Increase—My purpose in 
giving all these facts to my readers is 
to impress upon them the great pains which 
are being taken by the Society all-over the 
world for finding out the really helpful 
methods for the Treatment and Prevention of 
Crime. But my worry as well as the worry 
of all my readers would be that inspite of 
all the modern methods, the crime-wave is 
on the increase and it is not possible to control 
it by ordinary methods, In U. S. A. where 
criminology has advanced to a very great 
extent, in 1949 the value of stolen cigarettes 
from Railways was $74,322. According to the 
Police Report, total crime in U. S. A. 
increased by 1.5%, murders by 0.4%, man- 
slaughter by 9.2%, rape by 1.2%, arson by 
1.9% and burglaries by 0.6%. Every 30 
seconds an arson was committed in the first 
half of 1952. Every day 146 persons were 
held up and robbed and 468 cars were 
stolen. In Japan the number of juvenile 
offenders was 28,285 in 1945. In 1949 it was 
78,889. In England, the percentage of 
habitual offenders has increased to alarming 
extent and this was one of the reasons that 
it refused to remove Capital Punishment from 
its Statute. Comparatively, the crime-wave in 


our country is not as much as in other im- 
portant countries. But our problem, too, is 
The number of persons 
sentenced to death in our country was 37 
in 1949 in Bihar and it rose to 86 in 1952. 
It was 55 and 168 in Madhya Pradesh and 


not negligible. 


Madras respectively in 1949, and 1950 and 
142 in 1952. In Punjab it went down from 15 
to 13, 5 to 2 in West Bengal, 16 to 13 in 
Rajasthan. In Bombay it went down from 48 
to 34 and in Hyderabad it went up from 77 
to 126. Thus it is obvious that our presump- 
tion that crime has increased immensely in 
India is not very correct. We are far better 
than other important nations. Still this does 
not mean that we can sleep over the problem. 
How should we treat the criminal and whether 
this treatment really prevents crime is a very 
serious question which cannot be replied off- 
hand. It needs discussion. It needs thrashing 
out various factors. If criminology is to be 
bereft of Philosophy and religious urge is not 
infused in it and if we do not maintain the 
ancient Greecian spirit, without cleansing we 
cannot get such results as we desire. My 
personal feeling is that modern methods have 
not given as much result as we expected from 
them. Somehow, I feel that we have got to 
bring the ancient notion of sinful act to make 
the person less criminal. Offender can be 
reformed but he is to be reformed for good 
and permanent reformation is possible when 
social responsibilities are impressed upon him. 
When social responsibilities develop, we be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man and in the 
equality of Human Rights. The brotherhood 
of man can be developed by emphasising the 
fatherhood of man in one God, Let us give a 
God to the people, we shall get the brother- 
hood ourselves. The Criminologists are doing 
wonderful work in the reformation of 
prisoners. I would appeal to them to look to 
the moral aspect of the question as well. 
Psychology minus philosophy is dead. Culture 
and Wisdom go together. 
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PROGRESS OF PROBATION IN INDIA 


By N. I. CHImMapE 


The object underlying the infliction of 
punishment is (1) prevention of offences and 
(2) reformation of the offender. 

The offender is made to suffer cither in per- 
son or in purse or in both, so that he may not 
follow his errant ways in future. At the same 
time, it makes others understand that they 
will be dealt with similarly if they commit an 
offence against society. Punishment would 
be a greater evil if instead of reforming the 
offender, it is likely to harden him to repeti- 
tion of the crime with the possibility of 
irreparable injury to him. 

Young persons without being persons of 
depraved character may on occasions succumb 
to a sudden temptation. If such youthful 
offenders are committed to jail, they are 
likely to associate with hardened criminals 
who may lead them further along the path of 
crime. The passing of a short sentence of 
imprisonment upon a first offender is very 
often an introduction to a life of crime.. The 
young convict when he comes out of prison 
has the stigma of prison on him and yet his 
imprisonment has not been sufficiently long 
for its disciplinary influence to have effect. 
Even men of mature years commit offences 
through ignorance or inadvertance or the bad 
influence of others. But for such lapses they 
would make good citizens. They would be 
sufficiently punished by the shame of having 
committed a crime and by the mental agony 
and disgrace that a trial in a criminal court 
would involve. Institutional confinement raises 
complicated problems for the non-professional 
criminals. It has the shattering effect upon 
the individual personality. The sentenced man 
loses the contacts with his job, his friends 
and his family. Moreover, the stimuli and 
values which these contacts involve also 
disappear. The individual act for which he 
might have been incarcerated may have been 


an incident in his life, an incident which 
with time might have disappeared. Life in 
a penal institution is not comparable with the 
ordinary world in which a man has to live 
and make a living. The actions and 
patterns a man takes on in prison may not 
only be of no service to him when he is 
ultimately released, but may actually prove to 
be a hindrance in the attempt at re-adjust- 
ment which he then will have to make. 


In England carly in the 20th century, 
socicty began to adopt constructive attitude 
towards the law-breaker. This is evident in 
the Probation System which dates from 
1907 and to prevent the creation 
of criminals changed methods 
which aim increa- 


secks 
and in 


of prison treatment 


singly at the social rehabilitation of the 
prisoner by preparing and fitting him to take 
his place as a normal member of society. The 


precise stage at which the idea of combining 
supervision with binding over sprang into exis- 
tence is buried in obscurity though some 
interesting conjectures have been made both 
in England and in America. Whatever be the 
merits of this controversy there can be no 
doubt that the release of offenders under 
supervision as an alternative to punishment 
was first developed as legal system in the 
U.S.A. and the term Probation was first 
applied to the new system in that country. 
It owes its origin less to legal doctrines than 
to social needs emerging from practical ex- 
perience. Human rescue work was voluntarily 
undertaken by devoted pioneers. In 1841 
John Augustus, a cobbler in Boston, first 
offered bail for a prisoner and undertook 
after further investigation to take care of him 
for a certain period. 


The Purpose of Probation.—Probation has 
as its primary objective the protection of 
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society against crime. It is post-judicial treat- 
ment and commences when the Court has 
heard the case and found the accused guilty. 
The court retains control for as long a period 
as it sees fit or as is prescribed by law. 


Probation avoids the shattering effect upon 
individual personality, which frequently 
follows imprisonment. Probation keeps the 
man’s personality in its moorings; it makes 
no violent and sudden wrench in his daily 
habits, it does not destroy his family relations, 
his contacts with his friends, his economic 
independence. 


The Probation System falls back upon those 
interests, contacts and habits which the 
individual has in his own little world; utilises 
them for the submergence of the act which 
has brought him into conflict with law and 
gradually readjusts him to the continuance of 
the normal life which went on before the act 
took place and which it is hoped will continue 
after the period of training has passed. 


Definition of Probation —It is a system of 
dealing chiefly with young persons found 
guilty of crime of lesser gravity and especially 
with first offenders wherein they instead of 
being sent to prison or otherwise punished are 
released on suspended sentence during good 
behaviour and placed under the supervision 
of a Probation Officer who acts as a friend 
and adviser but who, in case of failure of the 
probationer to fulfil the terms of his probation, 
can report him back to the Court for the 
execution of the sentence originally imposed. 
In short, Probation may be defined as a 
combination of two equally essential elements 
—suspension of punishment plus personal 
supervision. 


A vital element in Probation.—Probation 
rests not upon exercise by the Court of its 
powers of compulsion but upon a promise 
by the offender to mend his ways. The value 
of Probation System as a method of dealing 
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with offenders rests mainly on the element of 
supervision following adequate investigation. 
The term Probation should not be legally 
applied to the method of simple binding over 
where the element of supervision is lacking. 


Field of Probation.—The field for the 
use of Probation is a wide one. Before releas- 
ing an offender on probation the Court must 
have regard to character, antecedents, age, 
health or mental condition of the person 
charged or to the trivial nature of the offence 
or to the extenuating circumstances under 
which the offence was committed and must 
have formed the opinion that it is expedient 
to inflict any punishment or any other than a 
normal punishment or to commit the offender 
for institutional treatment to the Borstal 
School or that it is expedient to release him 
on probation. The use of probation to a large 
extent will prevent crime and empty 
our jails, thus saving a lot of expenditure now 
incurred on Prison Administration. 


The Indian society has now begun to adopt 
a more constructive attitude towards the law- 
breaker than that hitherto adopted. The C. 
P. & Berar (now M. P.) Probation of Offen- 
ders’ Act I of 1936 is to be construed with 
and is to be deemed part of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure-1898 in its application 
to the Central Provinces & Berar. In Madras 
the Probation of Offenders’ Act III of 1937 
has been placed on the Statute Book. The 
beneficial provisions of the Bombay Probation 
of Offenders’ Act (Act XIX of 1938) 
particularly in relation to the rehabilitative 
treatment, viz. Probation under Supervision 
in respect of persons below 25 are too well- 
known to require further elucidation, The Act 
is to come into operation in such areas and 
on such dates as the Provincial (now State) 
Govt. may by notification in the official 
gazette direct. The Act has been extended 
only to a very limited area for want of proper 
machinery to work it out. Even in areas in 
which the Act has been made applicable it 
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has not been possible in the past for various 
reasons to start active and organised work 
and to utilise the benefits of this Act to the 
fullest extent. The co-operation of the Social 
Service Agencies, viz., the Probation & After- 
care Associations, is essential for the success- 
ful working of this Act. The Probation 
Officers should make a beginning by placing 
this item as an important schedule of their 
work and in co-ordination with the magis- 
trates and the Police save erring youth from 
a life of crime and ruin. The spearhead for 
the proper consolidation of the work is 
mainly the magistrate. If the magistrates 
bring into operation the spirit underlying the 
Act in all cases that are suitable for being 
dealt with under the Act it will result in more 
offenders being dealt with under the Act 
and consequently more supervision cases. 
Extension of the Act will necessarily follow 
consolidation of the work in the areas where 
the Act is already applied. Though extra- 
mutal treatment and in particular Probation 
has formed a characteristic trend of present- 
day Penal Reform it is sad to note that all 
the States in India have not enacted Proba- 
tion Legislation. An examination in the 
foreign countries shows that with an increas- 
ing criminality and growing use of Probation 
the general re-conviction rates have tended to 
decline. Probation is no longer a hand-maid 
of the Prison System. It is a partner and 
marks a new stage of development in penal 
policy. It is, therefore, emphasised that an 
All-India Probation enactment with the 
necessary Social Service machinery, viz:, 
trained Probation Officers in sufficient 
numbers at the disposal of courts and also 
if possible a few psychologists and psychiatrists 
would necessarily go a long way in rendering 
constructive help to young offenders in 
settling down in life. 


The sphere of Probation can be widened to 
some preventive sections under the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

19 


Sections 108, 109 and 110 of the Cr. P.C. 
specify the classes of persons from whom 
security can be demanded for good behaviour. 
Under Sec. 108 Cr. P.C., proceedings can be 
taken against a person who commits or is 
about to commit an offence punishable u/s 
124-A or 153-A of the Indian Penal Code 
or Criminal intimidation of a Judge. Sec. 
109 Cr, P.-C. deals with the second class of 
cases in which security for good behaviour 
can be demanded. That class comprises of 
(a) a suspected person and (b) a vagrant. 
The third category of persons from whom 
security can be taken for good behaviour is 
(1) habitual offenders and (2) desparate 
characters. These have been dealt with u/s 
110 of the Cr. P.C. The object of all these 
proceedings under these 3 sections is preven- 
tive and not punishment of offences. These 
persons do need constructive help. Supervi- 
sion Order is quite essential in their cases 
irrespective of their ages in order that they 
may be reclaimed or rehabilitated in ordinary 
society. Mere execution of Bond with or 
without sureties does not afford them any 
constructive help. Persons dealt with under 
these Sections run away with the idea that 
they are let off scot free with the result that 
they necessarily revert to crime unless they 
are properly guided and befriended by a 
Probation Officer. 


Preliminary Inquiry Essential_—As soon as 
charge has been or is about to be framed 
against an alleged offender over 16 years of 
age, the Courts empowered under the Act, if 
they consider that the alleged offender having 
regard to the nature of the offence and the 
part played by him is likely to be given the 
benefit under the Act, should immediately 
instruct the Probation Officers of the areas 
concerned to make preliminary inquiries 
about the alleged offender. The Courts should 
endeavour to obtain through them full in- 
formation regarding the age, character, 
antecedents and physical and mental condi- 
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tion of the alleged offender which would 
enable them to make a wise selection of the 
method of treatment. 


The Courts concerned will give postpone- 
ments of the cases freely so that thorough 
inquiries can be made until the fullest 
possible information has been collected. For 
this purpose the Probation Officer will have 
a) to visit the offender either in Jail or his 
home as often as is necessary (b) to visit the 
offender’s relatives and neighbours also, if 
necessary, so that after thorough inquiry he 
will be able to advise the Court suitably. 


arises as to whether this 
elaborate and lengthy procedure of referring 
cases to Probation officers for preliminary 
inquiries can be resorted to even when the 
act charged against the accused person 


A question 


amounts to mere technical offence either on 
account of its trivial nature or absence of 
moral turpitude. To my mind, it appears that 
they can be safely avoided in certain cases 


a 


without ‘causing any detriment to the 
interests of the offender. When a person 
disregards a rule of the road, leaves cattle 
insufficiently tended or commits any offence 
which can be termed as merely technical, he 
may be fined or released on admonition 
without reference to the Probation Officer. 
It is rather difficult to define a technical 
offence for the purposes of the Probation of 
Offenders’ Act. It may be roughly stated that 
those acts which ought not to be treated as 
crimes but have been made penal on account 
of the infringement of the law may be said 
to constitute a technical offence. Those are 
Acts which good many men commit and 
suffer in turn and yet differ in a great degree 
from crime. 


Medical Examination also Essential.—It is 
desirable, with a view to passing the most 
appropriate order, to have offenders examined 
as to the physical and mental condition and 
for ascertaining their age. 


Courts should instruct Police Officers to 
arrange for such examinations simultaneously 
with the instruction to Probation Officers for 
obtaining information regarding the character 
of the alleged offender, his antecedents and 
other circumstances. 


Method of Treatment.—-It is emphasised 
that the most constructive treatment under 
the Act is a Supervision Order. The Probation 
Officer has a three-fold task: (1) Investiga- 
tion (2) Report and (3) Treatment. A 
personal approach for the purpose of inves- 
tigation is the foundation if not the beginning 
of the treatment. The report in explaining 
the life-history and background should em- 
phasise those facts and considerations which 
point to the appropriate treatment. And 
finally observation and evaluation should 
never cease during the treatment. Probation 
Officers as the promoters of interests and ins- 
pirers of ideals in offenders should themselves 
be imbued with interest. They should be opti- 
mists and must have faith in the essential 
goodness of man. They shall submit monthly 
reports in respect of the conduct of proba- 
tioners placed under their supervision to the 
Court which passed the supervision order. The 
report should be a picture of the probationer 
as he really is. It should not be a bare out- 
linc reproduced in almost identical terms 
from month to month. 


Probation Committees.—Probation Com- 
mittees consisting of active social workers 
connected with this part of work and some 
magistrates having power to deal with 
offenders under the Probation of Offenders’ 
Act should help development of probation 
work 


Probationers’ Hostels —Establishment of 
Probationers’ Hostels for those probationers 
who have no place to go to or whose home- 
conditions make it undesirable that they 
should go there is a necessity. These Hostels 
should make provision for board, lodge and 
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vocational training. In certain cases help in 
the form of (a) travelling allowance (2) 
doles, (3) tools, (4) clothing (5) bedding 
and (6) welfare contacts with relatives may 
also be necessary. 

Thus it will be seen that the manifold 
mehtods of extramural would 
really minimise crime. This is obvious with 
regard to Juvenile Delinquents. The sphere 
should be widened and the pendulum should 
swing from institutional to non-institutional 
treatment even in the case of adult offenders. 
Whether Probation is a punishment is still a 
moot point. It is really an alternative to 


treatment 
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punishment. Punishment implies hardship 
deliberately inflicted for a guilt. It is absent 


in the case of Probation Treatment. 


Western countries have gone far ahead in 
adopting constructive attitude towards the 
law-breaker. It is for India now to follow in 
the foot-steps of these advanced countries by 
implementing suitable legislative measures 
and by setting up an All-India Social Service 
Agency for the purpose in the light of ex- 
perience gained in Bombay and other States 
wherein the Probation of Offenders’ Act has 
been put into operation. 





EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL WORK—AN APPROACH 
TO CRIME CONTROL 


By J. J. PANAKAL 


This paper does not assume that experi- 
mental social work is relevant only to crime 
control, It has wider implications but since 
I am associated with the Division of Crimino- 
logy and Correctional Administration of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, my primary 
concern is the study of theory and practice in 
criminology and correctional administration. 
I have often wondered whether some of our 
difficulties could be reduced by bridging the 
gap between theory and practice in our field 
of work, Facilities should be made available 
at the state, regional and national level, to 
officers of prisons and other related services 
so that they could spend a few months at 
one or more relevant departments of a 
university studying current thinking and 
practice around the world. Similarly, profes- 
sors in these departments should be equally 
enthusiastic about studying and participating 
in programmes for people who get into 
trouble with law. Thus, when conditions are 
made favourable for fostering unity between 
theory and practice, for enabling theory and 
practice to march together, we might find 


more opportunities for developing effective 
procedures. Theory divorced from practice is 
as unlikely as that you could mount upward 
on the shadow of a staircase. And practice 
without theory is as unsubstantial as a 
pyramid of eggs. 
This discussion 
regarding the educational equipment of the 
criminologist working with criminals and 
delinquents. Ideally, as background material, 
he should be familiar with the theory and 
practice in psychology, sociology, anthropo- 
logy and social work with individuals, groups 
and communities. Then should come the spe- 
cialized preparation in criminology, criminal 
law and procedure, institutional and non-insti- 
tutional methods of treatment and control of 
crime, administration of institutions, etc. The 
criminologist should also be familiar with 
research methodology. The above preparation 
should be supplemented by a comparable 
period of practical experience through field 
work in institutions ad related services. 
Qusetions may be raised regarding the 
period of education required to cover such 


leads us to questions 
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a comprehensive programme. It could be 
upwards of six months of intensive training 
depending upon the first position on which 
the candidate would work immediately after 
completing his education. An officer in a 
senior position will have to expose himself to 
a more intensive programme of training than 
One operating at a lower level. In fact, the 
former should be qualified enough to guide 
the latter in a day-to-day work. 


Though most of the above outline of study 
will have to be completed in an educational 
institution, some of it could be studied at the 
place of employment, and all of it could be 
planned in such a way that academic stati- 
dards would be maintained on the one hand 
and the candidates and their sponsors would 
not be exposed to avoidable difficulties. The 
period of education will have to depend on 
the general conditions available in the field. 
Where the choice is between providing some 
training or no training, one should prefer the 
former. Too much insistence on standards 
involving long term academic preparation is 
impractical in India today. On the other 
hand, it may instil an attitude of indifference 
to educational programmes on the part of 
administrators who generally have a hard 
time finding finance and adequate staff. 

The conditions outside the institutions do 
not provide the necessary atmosphere that 
would encourage rehabilitation. The dischar- 
ged prisoner will have to spend his life in 
an average Indian community. As _ things 
stand today, we have people behind bars who 
are healthier than those outside. 

During the past few years we have been 
extremely enthusiastic about programmes 
that had their origin in other countries. 
Much of this enthusiasm has found in the 
expansion of programmes in the area of 
crime and delinquency, and the president in 
his opening remarks yesterday drew special 
attention to the futility of passing recommen- 


dations which are never implemented. This 
will continue to be the case so long as our 
resolutions are geared only to certain popu- 
lar ideas and not to successful or partially 
successful experiments in India and abroad. 
It is futile to institute largescale reforms in 
correctional administration without taking 
into account developments in other related 
fields. Correctional and other social services 
will go forward together, and any sector of 
activity that is determined to run fast is not 
likely to make a lasting contribution. 


It might help the field of criminology and 
correctional administration if we plan at least 
a part of our future work on an experimental 
basis. Instead of repeating doubtful proce- 
dures all over the states of India, it may be 
more worthwhile to introduce variety in 
designing experimental programmes within 
the same institution, in different institutions 
within a state or in institutions in different 
states, Conclusions developed on such a basis 
would be more useful for developing pro- 
grammes on a sound basis. 

The claims of criminology are very vulner- 
able today in the light of experience obtained 
in other countries. There is no data available 
to indicate that the remedies suggested 
have been effective in reducing the incidence 
of criminal behaviour. The fundamental 
objective of correctional administration is not 
to provide the prisoner with more comforts 
but to make a definite contribution to the 
control of criminal behaviour. A programme 
is worthwhile or worthless depending upon its 
effect on criminal statistics. Mahatma 
Gandhi's insistence on the unity of means and 
ends is well-known to us all, but he also 
emphasized the unity of profession and 
practice. Lack of conformity with the latter 
will only lead us to the embarrassing situation 
in other countries where criminologists may 
come and criminologists may go but criminals 
go on forever. 
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SECTION IV 


REPORT ON SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman: Sri A. G. Ramachandra Rao, 
Minister for Education & Law, 
Govt. of Mysore. 


Secretary: Shri M. M. Joshi, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, Poona. 
Recorder: Shri B. P. Chitanand, Senior 


Probation Officer, Belgaum. 


The section on “Social Defence” held its 
two meetings on December 28 and 29, 1953. 
After the Chairman’s address, the papers of 
the contributors were placed before the 
section. 


Dr. M. S. Sabnis (Bombay), in his paper 
on Juvenile Deliquency and Preventive 
Corrections, said that the ultimate aim of all 
corrective methods should be the gradual 
elimination of all correctional institutions 
themselves. Enumerating the various correc- 
tive methods, such as, child guidance, parent 
guidance, taking care of maladjusted school 
children, etc., he suggested the appointment 
of a Central Committee of expert administra- 
tors and laymen to advise the organizations. 
He also suggested the appointment of a 
Central Commissioner for the purpose. 


Dr. Wilfred Singh, (Baroda) in his paper 
pleaded for the enactment of a Central 
Children’s Act and stressed the need for 
appointing properly qualified and suitable 
persons as Juvenile Court Magitrates. He 
suggested the adoption of a Children’s Bill 
of Rights. 


Shri V. K. Menon (Madras), initiating 
the discussion, said that it was wrong to 
attribute delinquency, to any one cause and 
pointed out that it was a ‘Biopsy-Social 
Phenomenon’! He referred to the migration 
of children and youth from village to city as 
one of the important causes and suggested the 


establishment of guidance centres for such 
children and youth. He emphasised the 
importance of an all round co-operation 
amongst those who were concerned with the 
solution of the problem. 


Shri S. Nageshwaran (Calcutta) stressed 
the need for inter-State co-operation and 
pointed out that the Indian Conference of 
Social Work should appoint a follow up 
committee to see that the recommendations 
of the Conference were given effect to. 


Shri D. Munik Rao (Raichur) spoke of the 
preparation of a comprehensive Code 
embodying the Rights of Children. 


Mrs. Mary Clubwala Jadhav (Madras) 
denounced the practice prevailing in somc 
parts of the country to detain children with 
adult offenders. She also emphasised the 
need for separating delinquent children from 
destitute children. According to her, open air 
certified schools on the basis of cottage houses 
should be started away from busy towns. 


Shri N. I. Chimade (Belgaum) stressed the 
importance of work in respect of girls exposed 
to moral danger. He recommended the need 
for the appointment of female police officers 
to check traffic in young girls. 


Mr. J. J. Panakal (Bombay) felt that a 
substantial part of the finances for social 
work be ear-marked for experimenting social 
data concerning the effectiveness of various 
programmes of controlling juvenile delin- 
quents. 

Shri D. N. Krishna Setty (Bangalore) 
recommended that there should be a central 
expert body which should move from place 
to place and guide local organizations in the 
field of treatment and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 
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Shri V. M. Kulkarni (Nasik) and Shri 
Ghaisas (Bombay) stressed the need for 
improving the financial status and working 
conditions of Probation Officers. 


The Chairman summed up the discussion 
stating that if a saint with a past had a 
future, a child whose past was not known 
must be assured of a bright future. To treat 
a child as a delinquent, the definition of 
which was so vague and varied, should be 
the result of very careful circumspection. He 
should never be treated as a liability but 
should be respected as a potential asset, 
capable of being developed into a nation’s 
most valued asset. 


As Shri Paripurnanand Varma (Kanpur ) 
was absent, Shri M. M. Joshi, (Bombay) 
read his paper on “Treatment and Prevention 
of Crime’, In his paper, Shri Varma held that 
a sense of social responsibility must be instill- 


ed into all citizens. He felt that, if 


criminology was to produce lasting results, it 


should not be bereft of the philosophic or 
religious wige. 

Shri Panakal, in his paper stressed the 
importance of experimentation and data 
collection in various methods of crime control. 

Shri Chimade in his paper on ‘A history of 
Probation in India’ made a strong plea for 
the extension of Probation as the most 
effective and economic method of treatment 
throughout India. ' 

Shri C. J. Bhavnai, (Hyderabad) then read 
out the proceedings of a symposium on ‘Social 
Defence and Prevention of Crime’, held at 
Hyderabad on 20th December 1953. In this 
symposium a plea was made for an all-sided 
effort to eradicate crime. 

Shri S. A. Iyengar, (Andhra) then dwelt 
upon the problems of prison administration 
and made a plea for proper classification of 
prisoners and prisons. 

Sardar Darshan Singh (Madhya Bharat, ) 
then strongly recommended that the subject 
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of social defence be given a definite place in 
the next Five Year Plan. 


Mr. A. Hughes (Calcutta) made a plea 
for the formation of an all-India Conference 
of Correctional workers. Shri C, N. 
Ragunathan (Madras) then referred to the 
various experiments in prison reforms being 
carried on in Madras State and pleaded for 
the betterment of the position of Prison 
Officers. 


Shri Sharma (Madhya Bharat) then 
pointed out that what really mattered was 
not the change in terminology but the change 
in the approach to prison administration. 


Shri Krishna Setty (Bangalore) made a 
very strong plea for active co-operation from 
the public in the attempts to control crime. 


Mrs. Tehminabai Dhage (Hyderabad 
suggested that provision should be made to 
take charge of children whose guardians were 
imprisoned. 


Shri A. K. Dube (Allahabad) made a plea 
for a change in the outlook of the police and 
Courts regarding the offenders. 


Shri M. C. Nanavaty (Delhi) emphasised 
the need for community co-operation in the 
field of crime control. 


Shri B. P. Chitanand (Belgaum) empha- 
sised the need for frequent mectings of 
workers in this field at various levels, so that 
they could discuss their relevant problems 
and find out solutions. 


The Sectional Chairman, in his concluding 
remarks, reiterated the need for the appoint- 
ment of a follow-up committee of the 
Conference. He maintained that the 
programme planned by the Social Defence 
Section under the Chairmanship of the 
famous Criminologist, Dr. Walter C. Reckless, 
at the Calcutta Session of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work should be implemented 


as early as possible. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. The Conference recommends that a 


Children’s Code be prepared embodying the 
rights of children to better living and fuller 
development with clauses binding on those 
who are responsible for transgressing the ac- 
cepted norms for rearing up children. 


2. The Conference draws attention to the 
recommendations of the previous conference 
and urges the need for their immediate im- 
plementation particularly in regard to the 
following : — 


a) a Central Model Children’s Act; 

b) a Central Model Probation Act; and 

(ce) setting up of a Central Bureau of 
Correctional Administration 

(d) reframing the Jail Manual. 


». The Conference strongly recommends 
that “Social Defence” should be given a 
definite place in the next Five Year Plan 
with defined scope and means for its im- 
plementation. 


4. The Conference recommends that for 
co-ordinate efforts in the treatment of crime 
and measures for crime control, it is advisable 
to have an integrated department of correc- 
tional welfare in each State working under 
the Social Welfare Department. 


5. The Conference recommends that more 
emphasis be laid on the preventive measures 
of juvenile delinquency. The preventive 
measures should, among others, include. 


' i) Child Guidance Centres 

ii) Youth, Boy’s and Girl’s Clubs 

ili) Child and Youth Service Bureau 
Appointment of persons who may be 
called “guidance supervisors” to take 
care of unadjusted school children. 
Parent-guidance centres 

Guidance centres for Children and 
Youth who migrate from rural to 
urban areas. 


‘iv) 


It further recommends that Local Bodies 
should be persuaded to assume responsibility 
for the co-ordination of such preventive 
measures. 


6. The proper development of a child’s 
personality can take place only in a good 
home. All efforts, therefore, should be made 
to preserve the sanctity of the Indian home 
In the case of those children who have no 
homes of their own, “foster-home” placement 
should be encouraged. 


7. The Conference having considered the 
position of children who have moved from 
one State to another and 


(a) who are found in destitute or neglec- 
ted condition, 


b) who have committed an offence, 
c) who are victimised, 


d) who are exposed to the risk of moral 
danger, or 


\¢) who are likely to fall in bad association, 
recommends that suitable legislation be passed 
for the reception and rehabilitation of such 
children in their own States. 


8. The Conference strongly recommends 
that the practice of keeping adult and juvenile 
offenders together in the same place of 
detention should be discouraged in all States 
of India. Under-trial prisoners may be like- 
wise kept separate from convicts. 


9. The Conference recommends _ that 
emphasis should be laid on the work for the 
relief of the socially handicapped children 
and in particular the girls exposed to the risk 
of moral danger, having regard to the preva- 
lence of traffic in girls in many parts of India. 
It recommends such relief by establishing 
more Certified Schools, fit person Institutions, 
Borstals, After Care Associations etc. 





10. The Conference recommends the 
following measures, among others, for the 


proper development of work in the field of 


juvenile delinquency 


a) Appointment of juvenile Aid Police; 
in the Children’s Act for 
punishing those who victimise children, 
and who do 
properly co-operate Probation 
Officers ; 


b) Provision 


those guardians not 


with 


Recruitment of Female Police espe- 
cially for rescuing girls exposed to the 
risk of normal danger; 

Training of Police officers in the 
problems and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency; and 

voluntary 


more 


Appointment of 
Probation Officers. 


11. The Conference desires to emphasise 
the importance of giving moral and spiritual 
training in terms of true religion at home and 
at school. [In this connection, it recommends 
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to the Film Censor Boards the necessity for 
more careful selection of films and minimising 
the chances of allowing undersirable films to 
be seen by children. 


12. The Conference feels that the appoint- 
ment of properly qualified juvenile court 
magistrates, preferably lady 
having experience of the children’s problems 


magistrates, 


and their treatment, be made early to secure 
effective working of the Children’s Acts. It 
that magistrates should be 
recruited wherever possible from the duly 
qualified Senior Probation Officers or others 
working in the field. 


13. The Conference 
appointment by the Government of India of 
a Central Committee to formulte welfare 
standards and to advise local organisations 
in the work of prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency and adult crime. This 
Committee should tour various centres to get 
first hand knowledge of local conditions aind 
give necessary advice and guidance 


recommends 


recommends — the 
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December 


We have now come to the close of this 
memorable Sixth Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. During the past 
few days, we had an opportunity of listening 
to various experts and experienced workers 
in the field of social work coming from all 
over India, We have had illuminating dis- 
cussions; and useful recommendations have 
been framed by the various sections. We have 
made new friends and renewed old acquain- 
tances in a spirit of fellowship and service 
in strengthening the bonds of national unity 
and social progress in the country. The annual 
Session of the Conference is not a forum 
merely for letting off steam and ventilating 
grievances but is a forum for exchange of 
ideas for evaluation of what we have done 
so far and for preparation of blue prints for 
the future. 


During the past six years, we have passed 
a number of recommendations suggesting 
various improvements in the field of social 
work and welfare. While it is true that we 
have made every effort to create public 
opinion in favour of these recomendations 
through the observance of Social Welfare 
Day and by sending copies of these recom- 
mendations to various departments of the 
Union and State Governments, local autho- 
rities, Universities, social service organisations 
and the like, we must face the fact that while 
some of our recommendations have been 
implemented in varying degrees in different 
States, a large number of them yet remain 
to be implemented. 


I notice that a sense of frustration has been 
felt at this in the minds of some of our workers. 
But looking to the fact that the various pro- 
blems on which we have made recommenda- 
tions from time to time had remained either 
unattended to or neglected for scores and 
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scores of years prior to the declaration of 
Independence over six years ago, and looking 
to the fact that the recommendations we have 
made on various problems discussed in our 
annual sessions would cost hundreds of crores 
for due implementation, and looking further 
to the fact that the resources of the country 
—scanty as they are—had to be conserved to 
enable it to carry out urgent irrigation works 
necessary for raising adequate supply of food- 
grains so as to avoid sending abroad hundreds 
of crores of rupees which we have been 
compelled to do year after year in the last 
four years or so to import foodgrains to keep 
hunger out; and for carrying out works to 
provide adequate power supply for industrial 
production, the extent of implementation of 
our recommendations as actually carried out 
is not such as to cause the feeling of frustra- 
tion which, as I said, some of us have 
expressed during the course of this Session. 


We have to face facts as they actually are 
from all points of view and not from the 
point of view of the particular reform or 
reforms we may have recommended. If we 
do this squarely in the face, there is no undue 
cause for pessimism. If any one thought that 
we will have a millenium soon after we got 
our Independence or within a few years of 
it, he was merely dreaming. He has to 
realise that we have to make up for the gap or 
retardation in our progress extending over a 
period of a couple of hundred years or so: 
the position was made much worse by the 
problem of displaced persons and by the 
Kashmir question,—neither of which was 
envisaged on the day of Independence, 
i.e., over six years ago. There is however no 
reason to feel frustrated. 


Friends, may I not cite you a familiar 
instance! If one wants to construct a house to 
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live in, the idea so conceived has to be im- 
plemented in various stages, i.c., by making 
plans for the building with the help of 
architects, preparing estimates for the same, 
inviting tenders and entering into a contract 
with a firm of contractors. The latter then 
orders materials required for the construction, 
and by the time a portion of the materials 
arrives, he prepares to lay the foundation- 
stone. The trenches are then dug and 
foundation work taken on hand. Till then 
hardly any progress is noticed in the raising 
of the building. It is only after the construc- 
tion rises above the plinth level and doors and 
windows come to be put in their proper 
place that we feel that construction work has 
actually begun. If this be so in the case of 
the physical construction of a building for 
the residence of a single family, which may 
take from a few months to a few years to 
complete, depending upon whether it is to be 
a hut or a big mansion, friends, you can 
imagine what time it will take to see the 
structure of the target we may have fixed for 
the moral, intellectual and physical well- 
being of over 7 to 8 crores of such families, 
taking shape. 

I would wish those of us who get a sense 
of frustration to go and pay a visit to the 
Community Projects now taking shape in 
the different parts of the country. Though 
a uniform progress is not made in these 
Projects in different areas, one cannot but 
help noticing and admiring what great energy 
is being generated in the village people, 
which for years had remained dormant. And 


a sense of hope rises in one’s mind. 


In the section on “Social Defence”, I 
heard comments complaining about little 
achievements having been so far made in the 
matter of our various recommendations on 
prison reforms. I would wish those of us who 
feel a sense of frustration in this respect to 
go and pay a visit to the Yerawada Central 
Prison, near Poona, and see for themselves 


what transformation is taking place in jail 
administration. They can see how sports are 
encouraged among the prisoners, how the 
latter have begun to earn wages for the work 
they do and what purchases they make for 
themselves for such earnings. They will also 
find that prisoners can now even go home 
on furlough and spend some days with their 
families. These are not small achievements 
even in the matter of prison reform. 


At this annual session of the Conference it 
is not always possbile to discuss all the fields 
in the arena of social work and we have 
necessarily to limit our discussion in the four 
sections every year. There are, however, a 
number of workers attending the Conference 
who are interested in a particular field of 
activity. It may be profitable for them to 
come together and discuss their special 
problems and exchange their ideas as to the 
manner in which their difficulties could be 
resolved. I am glad that the Labour and 
Welfare Officers who attended this Con- 
ference met informally; and similarly, all the 
Alumni of Schools of Social Work also 
discussed their common problems. This is a 
trend which we must encourage. I hope in 
the next year’s programme special meetings 
of this kind may be arranged on a systematic 
basis for other groups of problems—e.g., for 
those interested in welfare work among 
women only or among children only and who 
may like to exchange experiences and have 
their difficulties solved. 


As you know the work of the Conference 
is gradually increasing and it is taking roots 
in various States of this country. In the course 
of next year, we hope to open at least three 
more States branches, ie., Rajasthan 
Travancore-Cochin and Andhra. I am also 
hoping that it would be possible for us to set 
up State organisations in Madhya Pradesh, 
the Punjab and Vindhya Pradesh. I am glad 
that a number of Ministers from different 
States attended this year’s Conference, eg., 
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Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Orissa and 
Vindhya Predesh. Such interest on their part 
is a sure indication that what we have been 
deliberating here from year to year, and on 
which we send recommendations to various 
Governments, has begun to produce useful 
reactions in responsible quarters. Let us hope 
that this will ensure a speedier development 
of the kind we all so ardently desire. 


We have already arranged to loan the 
services of a State Executive Secretary to such 
State Branches as may be in a position to pay 
50% of the pay of the Executive Secretary. 
Under this arrangement we have already 
appointed an Executive Secretary for the 
Hyderabad State Branch. We have also 
received a request of the West Bengal Branch 
for the services of an Executive Secretary and 
we hope to appoint one very shortly. It is 
possible that in course of the next few months 
a number of full-time Secretaries may be 
appointed for our State branches. 


We are also hoping to open a Social 
Research Division to undertake a study of 
various social work problems on a scientific 
basis to create a pool of data and knowledge 
so as to evolve scientific procedures for the 
effective solution of these problems, and to 
publish reports on these research projects. 


India now claims to be a State which has 
extensive plans to promote the health and 
welfare of all its citizens. It, therefore, nece- 
ssarily follows that in years to come large 
scale projects for the promotion of social 
welfare will be undertaken. Planned social 
welfare can be sponsored and initiated only 
if there is adequate information available 
about the nature and extent of social 
problems and their impact on individuals 
groups and communities. 


The two world wars, the struggle for 
Independence and the partition of the 
country have created colossal problems of 
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poverty, unemployment, ill-health, squalor, 
want and disease. The phenomenal growth of 
population, and the rapid industrialisation 
and urbanisation have adversely influenced 
the family, social life and matrix of culture to 
a considerable degree. No planning for social 
welfare can succeed unless it first assesses the 
quality, and measures the extent of these 
influences on the life of the communities. The 
importance of social research as a_pre- 
requisite for preparing blue-prints of 
workable plans and keeping them constantly 
revised in the light of changing data, has 
now been recognised as a sound practice in 
Social planning all over the world. All this 
means an increase in our annual budget. In 
the earlier years of the Conference we used 
to receive a grant of Rs. 15,000/- from the 
Govt. of India and small grants from some 
of the States and the two Tata Trusts and 
N. M. Wadia Trust, Bombay. Last year, we 
got only Rs. 6,500/- from the Union Ministry 
of Education for this Conference. This year 
with great difficulty we have been able to 
get Rs. 7500/- from the Union Ministry of 
Health and henceforward our application 
for grant will be forwarded to the Social 
Welfare Board which has set up the target 
of Rs. 10,000/- for priority purposes and 
Rs. 15,000/- in exceptional cases. We were 
receiving some grants, as I said above, from 
the various State Governments but unfortu- 
nately in recent years, in some of these 
cases, these grants have been either curtailed 
or stopped altogether. Many of our branches 
are not financially sound even to the extent 
that they can remit us their annual affiliation 
fees. But I hope it will be possible for the 
State branches to pay us the affiliation fees of 
15% and make special grant from time to 
time for special purposes like Library and the 
opening of a Social Research Division and 
that both the Union and the State Govern- 
ments, as well as the Social Welfare Board 
will give suitable grants in accordance with 
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their measure of appreciation of the work 


this organisation has done in the cause of 
Social Work in the different parts of the 
country. I may in this connection draw the 
attention of State Ministers and their 
officers in charge of Welfare administration 
who are present here to the fact that we have 
been recently informed by the Government of 
India that the grant, we may receive from 
that Government will be equivalent to the 
amount that we could raise from the various 
State Governments. Therefore, it is necessary 
that we get adequate support of the State 
governments to claim the Govt. of India 
grant and also meet our annual expenses and 


for purposes, of research on Social problem. 


With chese words I have now the pleasant 
duty to thank you all on my behalf per:onally 
as well as on behalf of all the delegates and 
observers to the Conference, to those persons 
who have helped us in making the Conference 
a success, May I not in particular mention 
out of them the names of Nawab Zain Ya: 
Jung Bahadur, President of the Hyderabad 
Branch, Shri Shankar Dev, Minister for 
Social Welfare, Hyderabad, and Chairman 
of the Reception Committee and Mrs. 
Wahabuddin Ahmed, General Secretary, 
Hyderabad Branch? 
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Messrs. P. C. Hansotia & Co. 


Hon. Gen. Secretary 


Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria 


MEMBERS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta (President) Prof. A. R. Wadia (Hon. Treasurer) 


Smt. A. J. Matthai 
Prof R. Choksi 


Shri F. R. Surti (Hon. Treasurer) 


Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria (Hon. Gen. 
Secretary) 

SOE Se Eh Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary (£s- 

Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy (Hon. Treasurer) officio) 
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LIST OF CEC MEMBERS 


Term ending 3\st December 1954 15. 
Shri L, M. Pylee, 

Principal, 

St. Alberts College, 

Ernakulam, S. India. 16 


Dr. Jivraj N Mehta, 

Minister of finance, Industry 

and Prohibition, 17. 
Govt. of Bombay, Bombay, 1 


Shri Binodanand Jha, 

C/o. Shri N. N. Sinha, R 
B. M. Das Road, 18. 
Patna, 4, (Bihar). 


Shri F. R_ Surti, 

Chief Cashier, 

Imperial Bank of India, (b) 
Fort, (Bombay 1). 


Shri A. R. Deshpande, 
Community Projects Administration, 
Planning Commission, 
Govt. of lindia, (New Delhi). > 


Shri S. R. Venkataraman, 
Servants of India Society 

8, Westcott Road, Royapetah, 
(Madras, 14) 


Smt. Parijatham Naidu, 
Social Service Department, 
Planning Commission, 

Govt. of India, (New Delhi). 


Shri C_ Bhaskaraiya, 
Leela Niwas, Malleswaram, 
(Bangalore). 


Shri R. K. Bose, - 
Bengali Sahi, 
Cuttack, (Orissa) 


Shri S. B. Chowdhuri, 

C/o. Shri S. S. Misra, , 
Servants of India Socicty, 

Buxi Bazar, (Cuttack). 


Shri Paripurnananda Varma, 
Bokari Niwas, 
(Kanpur), U.P 


Shri N. C. Chaturvedi, 
Lock News, Hokmananganj, 
Lucknow, VU. P. 8 


Shri Manohar Singh Mchta, 
Minister for Education, 
Govt. of Madhya Bharat, 
(Gwalior/Indore). 


Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, 
Lallaguda, 
Secunderabad (Dn.) 


Dr. R. Krishna, 
Dental Surgeon, 
Fountain, (Delhi). 


Shri R. D. Jain, 
Jain Bhuvan, 
Karol Bagh, (Delhi). 


Dr. Parbati Sen, 
50, Jatin Das Road, 


(Calcutta, 29). 


Shri Hiralal Bose, 

All India Congress Committee, 
7, Jantar Mantar Road, 

New Delhi, 1). 


Term ending 31st December 1955 


Rani Manjuladevi of Sidli, 
Sidli House, Uplands Road, 
Shillong, (Assam). 


Rev. E De Meulder, 
Basic Teachers’ Training 
Institute, 

Sitagarh, Hazaribagh, 
(Bihar). 


Shri P. L. Chirayath, 
Labour Welfare Officer, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 
(Jamshedpur). 


Dr Miss P, H. Vakharia, 
Dean, 

Baroda School of Social Work, 
Camp Road, (Baroda). 


Smt. Sarladevi Sarabhai, 
“Retreat”, 
P. O. Sahibaug, (Ahmedabad, 4). 


Dr. G Hadkar, 
Khalaswad, 
(Broach). 


Miss Padmaja Naidu, 
C/o, Hyderabad Branch, 
Indian Conference of 
Social Work, 

A. C. Guards, 
Hyderabad, (Dn.) 


Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 
Minister for Public Works, 
Hyderabad, (Dn.). 


Shri V. S. Ratnasabhapathy, 

State Secretary, 

Madras State Bharat Scouts & Guides, 
Post Box No. 424, 

(Madras, 4) 
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Orrice-BEARERS, 


Shri N. Lakshmanan, 

C/o. Tagore Academy of Bharat, 
Natya, R. S. Puram P. O., 
Coimbatore, (S. India). 


Shri P. Kodanda Rao, 
Servants of India Society, 
Basvangudi, (Bangalore, 4). 


Shri S. Sadanand, 

Labour Fellowship Settlement, 
Risaldar Strect, 

(Bangalore, 3). 


Shri P N. Saxena, 

Secretary, 

U. P. Crime Preventation Society, 
Old Post Office Building, 
Hazratganj, Lucknow, (U.P.) 


Shri Gopi Nath Singh, M. P. 
Gwaltoli, Kanpur, (UP.) 


The Hon'ble Shri Justice 
P. N. Sapru, : 
High Court, Allahabad, (U.P.) 


Smt. Hannah Sen, 
5, Sikandara Road, 
(New Delhi). 


Mrs. Manmohini Sehgal, 
C/o. Shri S. C. Dutta, 
30, Faiz Bazar, 

(Delhi). 


Shri R. M. Chetsingh, 
Principal, 

Batala College, 

Batala, (Punjab). 


Term ending 31st December 1956 


Shri Gopal Reddi, 
Sudarsana Mahal. 
Nellore, (Andhra). 


Shri N. V. S_ Prasad Rao, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Andhra Council of Social Services, 
Gudivada, Krishna Dt., (S. India). 


Shri R. C. Das, Hon. Secretary, 
Assam Branch, ISCW., 

C/o. Assam Seva Samiti, 
“Roserieath”’, (Shillong). 


Prof. P. R. Sen, 
1, Dever Lane, 
(Calcutta, 29) 


Shri S. Nageswaran, 
35, Lake Temple Road, 
(Calcutta, 29). 


Dr. A. N. Sinha, 
Finance Minister, 
Patna, (Bihar) 


BRANCHES, ETC. 
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Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, L.C.S.W, 
6/A, Cooperage, (Bombay, 1). 


Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy, 
Patel Manzil, 

20, Napean Sea Road, 
(Bombay, 26) 


Prof. A. R. Wadia, 

Director, 

Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
105-9, Ghodbunder Road, 
Andheri, (Bombay ) 


Shri M. S. Gore, 

Principal, 

Delhi School of Social Work, 
3, University Road, 


Af Delhi, 8) 


Shri S. C. Dutta, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Delhi State Branch, 

Indian Conference of Social Work, 
30, Faiz Bazar, 

(Delhi) 


Shri K. Venkatachallam, 
C/o. Hyderabad Branch, 
Indian Conference of Social Work, 
A. C. Guards, Hyderabad (Dn ). 


Smt. Mary Clubwalla Jadhav, 
Philroy, Cathedral P. O.,+ 
Madras, 6. 


Shri Narendra Sharma, 
Hon. Executive Secretary, 
M B. Branch, ICSW., 
13, Usha Ganj, 

Indore, G. P. O. (M.B.). 


Shri D. Gupta, 

Minister for Food, 

Govt. of Madhya Pradesh, 
(Nagpur) 


Dr. R. M. Kasliwal, ’ 
Swai Mansingh Hospital, 
Jaipur, (Rajasthan). 


Smt. Pushpaben Mchta, 
Shishu Mangal, 
Junagadh, (Saurashtra). 


Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjec, 
J. K Institute of Sociology, 
and Human Relations, 
Lucknow University, 


Lucknow, (U.P.). 


Government representatives on CEC 


Col. C. K. Lakshmanan, 
Director-General, 

Health Services, Govt. of India, 
New Delhi. 





Orrict-Brarers, 


Prof. Humayun Kabir, 

Educational Adviser to Govt. of India, 
Ministry of Education, 

New Delhi, 


Shri N. S. Mankiker, 
Chief Adviser Factories, 
Ministry of Labour, 

Govt. of India, New Delhi 


Shri K. A. Gafoor, 
Director, Social Services, 
Govt. of Hyderabad, 

Mint Compound, Saifabad, 
Hyderabad, (Dn.). 


3. The Director of Public Instruction, 
Government of Bihar, 
Patna. 


List of Branches of the I. C. S. W. 


Shri R. D. Das, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Assam State Branch, I. C S. W., 
C/o Assam Seva Samiti, 
“Roseneath”, Shillong. 


Dr. P. H. Vakharia, 

Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Baroda Dt. Branch, I. C. S W., 
C/o Baroda School of Social Work, 
M. S. University, Camp Road, 
Baroda. 


Shri N. I. Chimade, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belgaum Dt. Branch, I. C. S. W., 
Remand Home, Fort, 

Belgaum, (S. Rly.) 


Shri N. N. Sinha, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Bihar State Branch, I C. S. W., 
B. M. Das Road, 

PATNA 4, Bihar. 


The Jt. Hon Secretary, 

reg City ex 
1/o Prof. P. A. 

oF 24, Fhe, Backbay Reclamation, 

Jamshedji Tata Road, Bombay-!. 


"LCSW, 


BRANCHES, ETC. 


Shri K. M. Desai, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Broach Dt. Branch, I. C. S. W., 
Kabutarkhana, Broach. 


Shri S C. Dutta, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Delhi State Branch, I. C. S. W., 
30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. 


Smt Wahabuddin Ahmed, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Hyderabad Branch, 

Indian Conference of Social Work, 
A. C. Guards, Hyderabad (Dn.). 


Shri Narendra Sharma, 

Hon. Executive Secretary, 
M. B Branch, I. C. S. W., 
13, Ushaganj, Indore, (M. 8.) ) 


Smt. Mary Clubwalla Jadhav, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, 

Madras State Branch, I C. S. W., 
Philroy, Cathedral P. O., 

Madras 6. 


Shri V. R. Ruthnam, 

Hon Secretary, 

Mysore State Branch, I. C. S. W., 
2, Gangathara Chetty Road, 
Bangalore 1. 


Shri Manccklal Bhatewara, 
Hon. Secretary, 

Nasik Dt. Branch, I C. S. W., 
972, Ganga Nivas, 

Bohori Lane, Nasik. 


Shri S. S. Misra, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Orissa State Branch, I. C. S. W., 
C/o Servants of India Society, 
Buxi Bazar, Cuttack 1. 


Shri Sushil Chandra, 

Hon. Secretary, 

U. P. Branch, I. C. S W., 

C/o J. K. Institute of Sociology, 
and Human Relations, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


Shri S. Nageswaran, 

Hon. Secretary, 

W. B. Branch, I. C. S. W., 
35, Lake Temple Road, 
Calcutta 29 








